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PREFACE 


The  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  is  an  ad  hoc  instrument  for  the  exchange  of  information, 
reflection  and  orientation  concerning  the  various  bilateral  dialogues  sponsored  by  the  Christian 
world  communions.  Inaugurated  and  sponsored  by  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian 
World  Communions,  the  forum  involves  those  families  participating  in  bilateral  dialogues  at 
international  level.  The  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  CWCs  requests  the  Faith  and  Order 
secretariat  to  organize  the  meetings  of  the  forum. 

The  eighth  forum  was  held  at  the  Centre  Jean  XXIII  in  Annecy  le  Vieux,  France  from  14-19  May 
2001.  The  theme  was  “The  implications  of  regional  bilateral  agreements  for  the  international 
dialogues  of  Christian  world  communions”  Increasingly,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  agreements  for 
varying  degrees  of  church  fellowship  have  been  crafted  and  implemented  by  churches  in 
different  regions  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  confessional  bilateral  dialogues.  While  these  relate 
to  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  at  international  level,  they  are  independent 
processes.  What  is  their  significance?  They  have  variously  been  described  as  ‘stages  on  the  way 
towards  visible  unity’  or  ‘instruments  of  the  reception  of  the  international  agreements’ 

Clearly  the  regional  agreements  raise  sharply  issues  common  to  the  international  bilateral 
dialogues  - issues  of  coherence,  consonance  and  compatibility.  Are  the  regional  agreements 
compatible  with  other  regional  agreements  involving  churches  of  the  same  tradition?  Where 
there  are  differences  are  these  compatible  with  other  agreements  - regional  and  international? 
Regional  agreements  may  raise  questions  from  the  region  to  the  Christian  world  communion  as  a 
whole.  If  agreement  can  be  reached  in  this  region,  why  can  it  not  be  reached  in  every  other 
region  with  the  same  confessional  dialogue  partners?  Are  regional  agreements  consonant  with 
the  standards  and  practice  of  the  confessional  traditions  involved?  How  are  those  new 
instruments  of  church  fellowship  monitored,  so  that  practices  inconsistent  with  the  agreement  are 
discontinued?  Why  is  it  that  some  confessional  families  appear  to  be  able  to  absorb  or  even 
encourage  processes  towards  regional  agreements  as  stages  on  the  way  towards  visible  unity, 
while  other  traditions  find  such  an  approach  less  congenial  or  even  incompatible  with  their 
traditions  or  vision  of  the  unity  of  the  church? 

How  is  coherence  to  be  achieved  in  what  is  evidently  a fluid  and  dynamic  situation  of  dialogue? 
Over  the  last  forty  years,  coherence  has  been  achieved  through  the  participation  of  individual 
representatives  of  Christian  world  communions  in  different  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues. 
Those  individuals  related  the  findings  of  one  bilateral  dialogue  to  another,  and  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  discussions,  in  ways  which  allowed  a cross  fertilization  to  take  place.  Increasingly, 
however,  no  individual  has  the  capacity  to  be  present  in  a number  of  dialogue  processes.  This 
may  suggest  that  the  staff  responsible  for  the  dialogue  carry  the  ‘ecumenical  memory’  of  the 
discussions,  and  because  they  are  responsible  for  other  dialogues,  are  the  agents  of  cross- 
fertilization. What  are  the  implications  of  this? 

To  address  these  questions,  representatives  of  four  world  communions  were  invited  to  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  regional  agreements  and  their  relation  to  the  international  bilateral  and  multilateral 
dialogues.  How  far  are  those  regional  instruments  the  expression  of  the  agreement  reached  at 
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international  level,  and  how  far  do  they  in  turn  influence  the  international  dialogues?  The  forum 
also  received  a presentation  from  a representative  of  the  united  and  uniting  family  of  churches, 
and  a presentation  from  the  perspective  of  Faith  and  Order. 

It  is  clear  from  the  papers  and  reports  which  follow  that  sustained  and  patient  dialogue  does 
change  the  relationships  between  churches.  To  the  question  of  whether  ecumenical  dialogue 
makes  a difference,  the  answer  in  these  pages  is  a resounding  yes.  Christian  identity  and 
confessional  identity  is  a dynamic,  relational  reality.  Identity  changes  as  insights  are  drawn  from 
each  other’s  traditions.  Identity  changes  as  traditions  realize  their  interdependence  with  each 
other.  Identity  changes  as  we  embrace  the  other  as  belonging  to  ‘who  we  are’,  as  identity  is 
phrased  in  the  light  of  a wider  whole. 

The  three  group  reports  from  this  conference  have  been  adapted  by  the  whole  meeting  in  plenary 
session  and  therefore  have  the  status  of  a conference  report. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  bilateral  forum,  a new  feature  was  added  to  the  proceedings.  The 
representatives  of  the  Christian  world  communions  were  invited  to  present  an  account  of  the 
dialogues  in  which  they  are  currently  engaged.  This  proved  to  be  a helpful  and  important 
innovation.  In  this  volume,  therefore,  we  include  those  presentations.  While  there  is  an 
inevitable  overlap  between  them,  it  is  important  that  the  way  in  which  each  communion 
presented  its  dialogues  be  evident,  and  therefore  only  minor  editing  of  these  contributions  has 
been  done. 

The  participants  experienced  once  again  the  importance  of  the  exchange  which  this  forum 
affords.  We  wish  to  convey  the  results  of  our  deliberations  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Christian 
world  communions  with  the  request  that  they  be  discussed  widely  within  each  CWC  and  that  the 
secretaries  together  would  consider  and  take  action  on  the  recommendations  of  the  consultation. 

Our  thanks  go  to  the  presenters  of  the  papers,  to  the  moderators  and  rapporteurs  and  to  the  staff 
of  the  Centre  Jean  XXIII  for  once  again  providing  a congenial  and  comfortable  settling  for  our 
deliberations. 

Alan  D.  Falconer 
Director 

Secretariat  of  the  Commission 

on  Faith  and  Order  Geneva,  November  2001 
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The  Significance  of  Regional  Agreements  for  International  Dialogues  : 

How  do  we  Dialogue  on  God’s  Saving  Presence?1 

Sven  Oppegaard 

The  topic 


1 . When  the  main  topic  for  this  meeting  of  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  was  chosen,  the 
background  was  the  fact  that  important  bilateral  agreements  have  been  reached  regionally  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Anglican-Lutheran  and  Lutheran  -Reformed 
relations.  From  this  fact  the  question  arises,  what  significance  do  such  regional 
developments  have  for  the  global  bilateral  dialogues  between  the  world  communions 
involved?  This  question  again  raises  important  issues  pertaining  to  multilateral  relations  and 
the  mutual  significance  of  regional  bilateral  agreements  and  international  multilateral 
agreements. 

2.  In  this  presentation  we  shall  speak  of  the  church  on  the  local  level,  on  the  regional  level,  on 
the  international  level  and  on  the  universal  level.  These  levels  do  not  simply  indicate  four 
degrees  of  breadth.  There  is  a qualitative  difference  between  - on  the  one  hand  - the  local  and 
the  universal,  and  - on  the  other  hand  the  regional  and  the  international.  The  local  and  the 
universal  church  have  (biblically  based)  ecclesiological  dimensions  which  the  church  on  the 
regional  and  the  international  level  cannot  be  said  to  have.  We  might  therefore  consider  two 
ways  of  describing  the  “levels”2  we  are  talking  about.  It  is  helpful  to  have  the  differences  and 
the  connections  between  these  two  sets  in  mind  as  we  move  into  our  discussion: 

3.  First,  we  have  the  levels  that  are  directly  focused  upon  in  our  topic: 

• The  church  on  the  regional  level  is  a fellowship  of  congregations  within  a region,  belonging 
either  to  one  confession,  such  as  a national  church  or  a province,  or  to  several  confessions 
(such  as  the  Leuenberg  Fellowship  or  the  Porvoo  Communion). 

• The  church  on  the  international  level  is  a fellowship  of  national  churches  or  provinces 
belonging  to  one  confession,  such  as  the  Christian  world  communions,  or  in  a multilateral 
fellowship  such  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

4.  Secondly,  we  have  the  levels  that  we  normally  consider  ecclesiologically: 

• The  church  on  the  local  level  takes  form  primarily  in  the  local  congregations,  which  carry  in 
themselves,  as  we  shall  emphasize  in  this  presentation,  the  basic  elements  for  unity  on  all 
levels. 

• The  church  on  the  universal  level  does  not  have  an  institutionalized  form  that  can  be 
identified  with  its  universality.  But  there  are  several  basic  elements  of  apostolicity  given  in 
history,  which  are  and  will  remain  notae  of  the  Una  Sancta. 

5.  The  precise  formulation  of  the  main  theme  has  to  do  with  the  significance  of  regional 
agreements  (which  have  lead  to  various  forms  of  church  fellowship),  for  international 
dialogues  (which  so  far  have  not  led  to  global  agreements  of  church  fellowship).  One  cannot 
easily  see  at  the  present  time  how  any  of  the  present  international  dialogues  could  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  global  church  fellowship  between  the  relevant  dialogue  partners.  There  are 
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many  ecclesiological  and  procedural  factors  making  such  developments  unlikely  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  This  reality  probably  seems  regrettable  for  many,  raising  questions  about 
the  long-range  goal  of  the  regional  dialogues.  However,  there  are  also  ecclesiological  issues 
present  in  the  wide  ecumenical  picture  that  we  should  be  particularly  mindful  of  as  we  deal 
with  the  meaning  of  regional  dialogues.  This  meaning  has  to  do  with  the  depth  of  the 
spiritual  bonds  already  present  between  churches  of  different  traditions  sharing  a common 
commitment  to  the  saving  presence  of  the  triune  God  in  the  church. 

6.  The  heading  of  this  particular  contribution  may  not  seem  to  be  meant  seriously.  We  all  know 
and  agree  that  God’s  presence  is  not  a negotiable  commodity  among  churches  of  different 
traditions,  either  regionally  or  internationally.  I understand  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  of  the 
forum  to  be  an  exploration  of  the  interconnection  between  the  different  “levels”  of 
ecumenical  dialogues.  The  point  with  maintaining  the  somewhat  paradoxical  topic  of  this 
particular  presentation  is  to  propose,  at  the  beginning  of  this  meeting,  a reflection  on  a certain 
aspect  of  the  ecclesiological  interconnection  between  the  local  and  the  universal  level  of  the 
church. 

The  complex  network  of  regional  agreements 

7.  Regional  ecumenical  agreements  should  not  be  regarded  simply  as  lower  level  negotiated 
results  that  ideally  should  have  been  global  but  which,  for  various  reasons,  have  had  to 
restrict  themselves  to  more  modest  goals.  Regional  ecumenical  agreements  that  have  led  to 
binding  forms  of  church  fellowship  can  be  seen  as  the  mutual  recognition  - certainly  to 
varying  degrees  - by  churches  in  a given  area  that  see  themselves  and  their  partners  as 
integral  parts  of  the  Una  Sancta,  where  God’s  saving  presence  is  made  accessible  through 
history.  Important  considerations  follow  from  such  a perspective,  particularly  with  regard  to 
what  may  be  considered  legitimate  conditions  for  church  fellowship.  But  before  we  go 
further  into  this  perspective,  let  us  look  more  specifically  at  some  of  the  regional 
developments  in  question. 

8.  Let  us  begin  with  Anglican-Lutheran  relations.  There  are  more  regional  agreements 
(certainly  of  varying  closeness)  between  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  than  between  any  other 
ecumenical  partners.  A natural  question  then  arises:  If  some  Anglican  provinces  and  some 
Lutheran  churches  can  be  in  church  fellowship  with  each  other,  why  can  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  the  Lutheran  communion  (the  LWF)  not  get  their  act  together  and  declare 
full  communion  worldwide? 

9.  First  of  all,  the  regional  differences  between  and  within  the  communions  are  too  great.  But 
there  is,  secondly,  another  difficulty  involved,  which  is  procedural.  Agreements  of  church 
fellowship  must  be  decided  upon  by  each  Anglican  province  and  each  Lutheran  church.  An 
agreement  of  global  fellowship  would  have  to  be  built  on  formal  decisions  by  each  province 
and  church.  Building  of  global  fellowship  between  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  can  happen 
most  appropriately  gradually,  as  it  does  now.  This  gradual  process  is  a process  “from  below”, 
so  to  speak. 
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10.  At  the  same  time,  the  international  Anglican-Lutheran  dialogue  has  contributed  significantly 
to  making  the  regional  developments  possible.  It  suffices  to  mention  the  Niagara  Report 
(1987)  of  the  consultation  on  episcopacy  organized  by  the  Anglican-  Lutheran  International 
Commission,  without  which  the  subsequent  regional  agreements  of  communion  such  as  the 
Porvoo  Common  Statement  in  Northern  Europe  and  Called  to  Common  Mission  in  the  USA 
would  not  have  been  possible.  In  turn,  these  latter  regional  agreements  certainly  have  a 
strong  impact  on  how  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Lutheran  communion  relate  to  one 
another  in  global  contexts.  In  this  way,  there  is  clear  interaction  between  the  regional  and  the 
global  levels.  But  what  is  the  ecclesiological  connection  - if  any  - between  such  regional 
agreements  of  church  fellowship  that  actually  exist,  and  international  relations  where 
agreements  of  church  fellowship  actually  do  not  exist? 

1 1 . Within  this  complex  issue  we  have  the  difficult  question  of  how  to  determine  more  precisely 
the  limits  of  validity  related  to  regional  agreements.  In  the  Anglican-Lutheran  International 
Working  Group  the  question  of  “transitivity”  is  being  considered.  This  term  is  used  by 
Michael  Root,  who  is  a member  of  this  working  group.  It  pertains  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  validity  of  agreements  between  two  or  more  churches  representing  two  different 
traditions  can  be  transferred  to  other  churches  within  the  same  two  traditions,  or  to  churches 
of  other  traditions  with  which  partners  in  a bilateral  relationship  are  in  other  agreed  forms  of 
church  fellowship.  The  answer  to  that  question  is,  generally  speaking,  no.  But  if  that  is  the 
case,  what  are  the  deeper  ecclesiological  implications  of  the  dividing  lines  between  the 
regional  agreements? 

12.  Many  pastoral  questions  arise  regarding  how  appropriate  advice  and  explanation  can  be 
given  to  the  many  individual  church  members  who  travel,  or  move  to  new  places,  and 
thereby  find  themselves  in  new  ecumenical  constellations  without  having  changed  their  own 
confessional  adherence.3  Pastors  normally  find  good  ways  to  handle  such  cases  without  too 
much  ado.  But  what  are  the  ecclesiological  aspects  of  the  admittedly  interesting 
constellations  of  the  almost  countless  “bearable  anomalies”  that  we  see  in  the  varied 
geography  of  regional  relationships? 

13.1  have  taken  my  point  of  departure  in  Anglican-Lutheran  relations.  But  Lutheran  churches 
around  the  world  have  regional  agreements  with  churches  of  the  Reformed  tradition  almost 
to  the  same  extent.  In  addition,  Lutheran  churches  have  church  fellowship  regionally  with 
Methodist  and  Moravian  churches.  Altogether,  the  pattern  of  regional  agreements  involving 
Lutheran  churches  is  very  complex.  So  complex,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
understand  for  our  ecumenical  partners.  Some  scratch  their  heads  and  ask,  “How  can  the 
Lutherans  do  this?  How  can  for  instance  Lutheran  churches  such  as  those  in  Estonia, 
Lithuania,  Norway  and  the  USA  be  in  communion  simultaneously  with  Anglican  and 
Reformed  churches?”  We  as  Lutherans  must  take  into  consideration  how  our  Anglican  and 
Reformed  partners  assess  the  fact  that  such  simultaneous  relationships  are  developed. 

14.  The  issue  of  the  ministry  of  oversight  is  a particularly  difficult  matter.  Obviously,  some 
Lutheran  churches  consider  themselves  theologically  free  to  assume  the  tradition  of  the 
episcopate  in  historic  succession,  which  for  Anglicans  is  a condition  for  church  unity.  On  the 
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other  hand,  Lutheran  teaching  does  not  consider  the  historic  episcopate  a condition  for  unity, 
since  the  churches  just  mentioned  also  have  full  communion  with  Reformed  churches.4 

15.  In  the  following,  I would  like  to  outline  some  general  theological  aspects  that  are  important 
for  the  understanding  of  Lutheran  approaches  to  ecumenical  relations.  I do  so  in  the 
knowledge  that  all  agreements  of  church  fellowship  so  far  are  of  a regional  character  - with 
the  exception  of  the  global  Bonn  Agreement  from  1931  of  communion  between  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  the  Old  Catholic  Church.  The  aspects  presented  here  claim  in  no  way  to 
explain  the  Lutheran  position  exhaustively  or  officially.  They  are  set  forth  with  the  particular 
purpose  of  seeing  the  regional  in  relation  to  the  global.  I would  like  to  do  this  by  going  below 
the  procedural  aspects,  to  touch  on  some  of  the  ecclesiological  points  at  stake. 

We  are  united  in  the  presence  of  Christ 

16.  What  is  constitutive  for  the  unity  of  the  church  is  prefigured,  I believe,  on  a rather  essential 
point  in  the  story  of  Moses  as  he  tends  to  the  flock  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law  (Ex  3:1-6). 
Moses  discovers  the  strange  sight  of  a blazing  bush  that  was  not  being  consumed.  The  text 
has  explained  to  us  that  this  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appearing  to  him.  Moses  is  intrigued  by 
this  sight.  The  Lord  sees  that  he  is  intrigued,  and  calls  to  him  out  of  the  bush,  saying: 

“Moses,  Moses!”  When  Moses  replies,  “Here  I am,”  God  says  to  him:  “Come  no  closer! 
Remove  the  sandals  from  your  feet,  for  the  place  on  which  you  are  standing  is  holy  ground. 

[. . .]  I am  the  God  of  your  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.”  “And  Moses  hid  his  face,”  the  story  says,  “for  he  was  afraid  to  look  at  God”. 

1 7.  “Come  no  closer!  Remove  the  sandals  from  your  feet,  for  the  place  on  which  you  are 
standing  is  holy  ground!”  This  recognition  of  the  holy  presence  of  God  in  the  world,  a 
burning  bush  in  our  midst,  is  a basic  feature  in  the  Christian  church,  although  respected  in 
different  ways  by  the  different  traditions.  We  are  speaking  of  a divine  presence  that  we 
cannot  penetrate.  We  can  relate  to  it,  and  we  are  invited  to  share  in  it.  But  we  cannot  take 
power  over  it,  and  it  cannot  be  fully  absorbed  in  our  structures  and  our  activities.  We 
approach  it  with  great  respect,  because  we  believe  it  is  the  source  of  the  universe,  bearing  the 
name  I AM. 

18.  In  Christ  we  not  only  stand  before  God,  like  Moses,  gazing  at  the  sight  of  God’s  miraculous 
presence.  We  are  ourselves  mysteriously  - sacramentally  - united  with  God  in  faith.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  way  in  which  this  dimension  is  treated  in 
Martin  Luther’s  theology,  i.e.  how  we  are  united  with  God  in  Christ  through  the  faith  worked 
in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

19.  In  our  worship  we  celebrate  God’s  presence.5  The  actions  and  symbols  we  consider  “holy” 
are  like  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appearing  to  us.  When  the  altar  candles  are  burning  and  the 
holy  mysteries  are  celebrated  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  burning  bush  and  we  are  stepping 
on  holy  ground.  Gathered  in  God’s  holy  presence,  we  are  all  equal.  Just  as  we  are  declared 
righteous  while  being  sinners,  we  are  declared  united,  although  divided.  God’s  presence  is 
among  us  as  the  live  coal  from  the  altar  touching  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  purifying 
what  it  touches  and  calling  us  together  into  God’s  holy  purpose. 
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20.  As  we  receive  the  bread  and  the  wine,  we  do  not  necessarily  feel  united  with  the  others.  We 
may  not  know  them,  we  may  not  necessarily  agree  with  them,  we  may  not  even  like  them. 

But  that  does  not  change  the  fact  that  we  are  united  by  the  atoning  holiness  of  God  given  to 
us  in  Christ  through  our  baptism,  taught  to  us  in  the  gospel  and  celebrated  in  the  communal 
meal  of  the  eucharist.  Connected  to  this  reality,  we  are  no  longer  free  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  should  share  God’s  grace  with  our  neighbour.  The  “visible”  church,  created  by  the 
spiritual  unity  in  Christ,  points  beyond  itself  to  the  humanity  where  it  is  integrated,  sharing  in 
the  conflicts  and  ambiguities  that  characterize  the  world.  This  perspective  is  formulated  in 
one  way  or  another  in  practically  all  regional  ecumenical  agreements.6 

The  unifying  element  is  present  in  each  congregation 

2 1 . The  holy,  unifying  presence  of  God  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  constitutive  center  of 
the  church.  Its  reality  is  operative  on  the  congregational  level,  where  believers  share  God’s 
gifts.  The  Swedish  theologian  Gustaf  Wingren,  who  died  recently,  gave  a lecture  in  1969,  to 
which  I often  find  it  helpful  to  return,  on  “Article  VII  of  CA  and  its  applicability  in  regard  to 
our  ecumenical  endeavors  today”.7  In  this  lecture,  Wingren  stresses,  with  reference  to  CA  7, 
the  ecumenical  importance  of  precisely  the  point  that  the  unifying  element  in  the  church 
exists,  theologically  speaking,  on  the  level  of  the  local  congregations.  And  he  connects  this 
observation  specifically  to  Christ’s  presence: 

The  presupposition  for  this  whole  line  of  thought  is  precisely  Christ’s  presence  in  the 
word.  He  is  risen  and  he  speaks  now,  he  is  alive!  The  assumption  is  not  that  Christ  has 
lived  and  in  his  lifetime  instituted  something,  one  depositum  which  has  to  be  handed 
down.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  living  now,  not  by  virtue  of  the  church,  but  by  virtue  of  his 
resurrection.  He  chooses,  freely  and  autonomously,  to  speak  through  the  external  word. 
And  since  the  external  word  is  his  instrument,  it  is  important  to  provide  such  an  “order” 
of  the  word  that  nobody  misses  it.  Therefore,  the  gospel  is  present  in  all  its  external  forms 
(preaching,  baptism,  Communion,  absolution)  in  every  local  congregation.  Nothing  that 
is  necessary  - “necesse”  - is,  according  to  CA  VII  located  on  a level  above  the  local 
congregation.8 

22.  God’s  holy  presence,  uniting  believers  in  one  place,  is,  fundamentally  speaking,  the  same  in 
all  places  since  God  is  always  the  same.9  The  gradual  emergence,  in  the  last  decades,  of 
koinonia  as  a basic  way  to  understand  ecumenism  ecclesiologically  on  all  levels,  provides  a 
most  helpful  comprehensive  framework,  within  which  most  traditions  should  be  able  to 
contribute  and  to  be  enriched.  Unity  with  Christ  between  believers  within  one  church  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  the  unity  in  Christ  between  believers  of  different  churches.  What 
constitutes  each  congregation,  theologically  speaking,  is  also  what  binds  congregations 
together.  What  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  church  is  what  constitutes  the  church  as  such. 
“Internal”  and  “external”  ecumenism  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  “ecclesiological 
continuum  10 

23.  The  ecumenical  locus  that  the  unity  we  have  with  each  other  as  believers  follows  from  our 
unity  with  God,  is  central  to  most  Christian  traditions  and  is  constitutive  for  the  notion  of 
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koinonia.  The  important  study  document  of  WCC/Faith  and  Order,  The  Nature  and  Purpose 
of  the  Church  states  in  its  first  section: 

The  Church  is  centred  and  grounded  in  the  Gospel,  the  Word  of  God.  The  Church  is  the 
communion  of  those  who  live  in  a personal  relationship  with  God  who  speaks  to  them  and  calls 
forth  their  trustful  response  - the  communion  of  the  faithful!1 

24.  The  text  continues  by  stating:  “The  Church  is  not  the  sum  of  individual  believers  in 
communion  with  God.  It  is  not  primarily  a communion  of  believers  with  each  other.  It  is  their 
common  partaking  in  God’s  own  life  whose  innermost  being  is  communion.  Thus  it  is  a 
divine  and  human  reality.” 12  It  might  be  proposed  that  that  statement  could  rather  be 
formulated  as  follows:  “The  innermost  being  of  God’s  own  life  is  communion.  The  Church  is 
both  the  communion  of  individual  believers  with  God  and  their  communion  with  each  other.” 

25.  Also  worth  noticing  is  the  second  half  of  the  following  statement  in  the  otherwise  so 
restrictive  document,  the  Declaration  Dominus  Iesus: 

The  ecclesial  communities  which  have  not  preserved  the  valid  Episcopate  and  the 
genuine  and  integral  substance  of  the  Eucharistic  mystery,  are  not  Churches  in  the  proper 
sense;  however,  those  who  are  baptized  in  these  communities  are,  by  Baptism, 
incorporated  in  Christ  and  thus  are  in  a certain  communion,  albeit  imperfect,  with  the 
Church.13 

26.  There  is  a real,  spiritual  link  between  all  congregations  professing  and  celebrating  the 
gracious  presence  of  God.  It  links  not  only  persons,  but  also  congregations,  together 
inseparably,  cutting  across  confessional  structures  as  well  as  ecumenical  agreements  and 
disagreements.  Unity  with  Christ  unites  us  in  the  one  church  of  Christ.  Without  unity  in 
Christ,  all  ecumenical  agreements  would  be  without  meaning.  In  a recent  paper,  Michael 
Root  has  raised  the  issue  of  “The  unity  we  can  lose  and  the  unity  we  cannot:  Suggestions 
about  their  interrelation”.  In  this  paper,  he  states:  “The  essential  unity  of  the  church,  the  unity 
a community  cannot  fall  out  of  and  still  be  church,  is  a function  of  a common  participation  in 
the  life  of  God  through  a common  participation  in  the  means  that  mediate  this  participation.” 

14  The  decisive  ecumenical  implication  of  this  is  stated  by  Root  in  the  following  terms: 

Our  joint  life  does  more  than  merely  express  an  independent  and  prior  reality,  but  rather 
constitutes  the  focus  of  our  historical  living  out  of  that  reality,  the  realization  of  that 
reality  within  our  history.  Such  language  also  better  expresses  the  anomaly  of  two 
churches  being  within  the  essential  unity  of  the  church  (which  must  be  the  case  of  they 
are  both  churches),  but  not  able  to  live  out  that  unity.  What  is  a unity  that  remains 
unrealized  or  unlived?  At  the  very  least,  the  understanding  that  two  churches  share  a 
common  participation  in  that  which  constitutes  the  church  is  called  into  question  by  the 
inability  of  those  churches  jointly  to  participate  in  that  reality. 15 

27.  Regional  ecumenical  dialogues  can  be  regarded  as  joint  explorations  of  how  the  partners  can 
regard  each  other  as  serving  and  making  manifest,  in  a given  area,  the  unity  given  universally 
in  Christ  and  available  in  the  local  congregations.  The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  of 
high  significance  in  this  regard  as  it  reflects  a common  faith  in  the  unity  that  transcends 
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existing  differences.  Ecumenically  shared  eucharist16  among  the  baptized  to  the  triune  God  is 
another  way  for  churches  to  express  their  faith  in  the  unifying  presence  of  Christ,  over  which 
no  church  has  supreme  authority.17 

Lutheran  “dialectic”  ecclesiology  and  ecumenism 

28.  The  spiritual  church  is  not  above  history,  but  takes  shape  in  it.  For  Luther,  there  was  never  a 
question  of  separating  the  ecclesia  spiritualis  or  universalis  from  the  ecclesia  visibilis,  as 
though  there  were  two  churches.  What  is  involved  in  this  problematic  is  the  determining  of 
the  right  “dialectic”  in  ecclesiology.  On  the  one  hand,  God’s  holy  presence  is  in  a real  sense 
brought  near  to  us.  Finitum  capax  infiniti.  Therefore,  we  appropriately  relate  liturgically  with 
devotion  and  respect  to  the  “means  of  grace”18  as  holy  things  and  to  our  places  of  worship  as 
“sanctuaries”.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  God  in  Christ  as  the  main  unifying  element 
in  the  church  precludes  all  absolutising  or  sacralising  of  church  traditions,  structures  and 
ministries  as  such. 

29.  Here  we  find  ourselves  at  a sensitive  ecclesiological  point,  also  within  Lutheranism,  having 
to  do  with  the  dialectic  between  that  which  is  considered  absolute  and  that  which  is 
considered  relative  in  the  church.  Most  Lutheran  theologians  would  maintain  a clear 
distinction  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  proclamation  and  the  sacraments  as  the  means  by 
which  the  faith  is  worked  which  unites  us  with  Christ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various 
other  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  church,  such  as  the  ordained  ministry,  written  confessions, 
church  doctrine,  liturgy,  structures  of  governance  etc.  This  distinction  is  important  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  special  place,  and  the  criterial  function,  of  the  sacraments  and  the  gospel 
preaching  in  the  life  of  the  church.  But  the  special  place  of  the  means  of  grace  in  the  church 
is  based  theologically  on  that  which  these  means  are  means  of,  i.e.  God’s  gracious  presence. 
The  proclamation  and  the  sacraments  are  actions  upheld  in  the  church,  and  upholding  the 
church,  so  that  God’s  divine  presence  may  come  within  reach. 

30.  According  to  the  Lutheran  ecclesiology,  the  means  of  grace  are  signs  of  the  church’s 
presence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  always  worth  remembering  that  according  to  CA  7 the 
church  is  not  simply  defined  as  a “where”  - where  the  gospel  is  proclaimed  purely  and  the 
sacraments  are  rightly  administered  - but  as  congregatio  sanctorum,  in  which  (in  qua ) the 
gospel  is  proclaimed  purely  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly  administered.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  the  important  point  in  practical  theology,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  the 
practice  of  the  sacraments  are  not  easily  delimited  as  actions.  Where  in  a Sunday  liturgy  does 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  begin  and  end?  Can  the  sermon  be  separated  from  the 
readings  or  from  the  benediction?  And  where  does  the  eucharist  begin  and  end?  How  can  the 
eucharist  as  a sacramental  action  be  rightly  delimited  within  the  eucharistic  liturgy  and 
within  the  gathered  assembly  celebrating  it?19 

3 1 . The  dialectically  normative  role  of  the  means  of  grace  within  the  church  at  large  does  not 
follow  from  the  actions  themselves  of  proclamation  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
but  from  the  gospel  message  at  their  core.  The  actions  by  which  the  means  of  grace  are 
operated  in  the  church  are  most  directly  affected  by  the  requirement  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  gospel.  But  the  teaching,  life  and  structures  of  the  church  are  also  required  to  correspond 
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to  the  gospel  and  to  convey  it.  In  this  sense,  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  the  way  the 
gospel  is  normative  for  the  proclamation  and  the  sacraments  and  the  way  it  is  normative  for 
the  confessions,  liturgy,  structures  of  authority  etc.  The  normative  role  of  the  gospel  also 
pertains  to  its  constitutive,  unifying  dimension  in  the  church,  which  does  not  follow 
confessional  barriers.  There  is  not  one  normativity  that  applies  within  a given  church  and 
another  that  applies  between  them.  The  normativity  of  the  gospel,  conveyed  through  the 
means  of  grace,  refers  to  the  one  ecclesiological  continuum  we  referred  to  above. 

Concern  for  the  ministry  of  oversight 

32.  Concern  for  the  ministry  of  oversight  in  ecumenical  dialogues  can  be  viewed  as  an  aspect  of 
the  churches’  commitment  to  the  divinely  given  unifying  element  within  them.  From  a 
Lutheran  viewpoint  the  ministry  of  oversight  is  not  the  source  of  unity.  It  is  an  instrument 
serving  the  unity  given  in  Christ.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  primacy  of  unity  in  Christ  as 
clear  as  possible.  If  Christ  is  present,  and  we  are  united  with  him,  nothing  can  be  more 
important.  From  a Lutheran  perspective  it  is  not  possible  to  uphold  as  definitive  conditions 
for  church  fellowship  any  preconditions  beyond  what  is  recognized  as  required  for  unity  with 
Christ.  This  can  be  seen  as  the  deeper  theological  meaning  of  the  satis  est  of  CA  7. 20 

33.  The  office  of  bishop,  in  the  Lutheran  view,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a local  minister, 
but  with  the  distinguishing  mark  of  exercising  this  responsibility  on  a regional  level.  In  this 
sense  the  bishop  exercises  in  a particular  way  a ministry  of  unity  within  the  church.  The 
ministry  of  unity  on  the  regional  level  is  also  an  appropriate  focus  for  determining  organized 
church  fellowship  in  the  relationship  to  other  Christian  churches.  As  for  the  historic 
succession  of  bishops,  this  tradition  is  difficult  to  affirm  on  scientific  historical  grounds.  It 
nevertheless  represents  a tradition  broad  enough  in  the  churches  of  both  East  and  West,  for 
Lutherans  to  see  it  as  an  ecumenically  valuable  sign,  even  if  not  a condition,  for  unity. 

34.  The  ordained  ministry  on  the  regional  level  - exercised  in  the  form  a ministry  of  oversight  - 
points  intrinsically  to  the  unity  of  the  universal  church,  and  the  need  for  this  ministry  to  be 
exercised  collegially  and  communally.  It  is  not  obvious,  however,  what  the  exercise  of  such  a 
communal  exercise  of  oversight  might  mean  as  far  as  the  need  for  a “Petrine  ministry”  is 
concerned. 

Regional  and  international,  local  and  universal 

35.  How  do  we  proceed  ecumenically  with  the  complex  pattern  of  regional  ecumenical  forms  of 
fellowship  that  are  developing?  Some  will  say,  “let  us  just  proceed  this  way,  multiplying 
agreements  of  different  types  and  closeness  wherever  possible.  Anything  that  works  is 
helpful”.  Obviously,  this  is  right  in  a sense.  But  we  cannot  avoid  raising  the  question  of  the 
emerging  pattern  of  regional  agreements  in  the  global  picture.  Questions  relating  to  the 
coherence  and  consistency  of  regional  agreements  must  not  be  allowed  to  recede  to  the 
background  in  our  collective  ecumenical  consciousness.  On  this  point  some  fundamental 
ecclesiological  premises  are  decisive.  From  a Lutheran  perspective  the  following  points  are 
regarded  as  especially  important: 
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36.  A)  Churches  recognizing  each  other  mutually  as  churches  on  the  regional  level  must 
necessarily  see  their  fellowship  as  rooted  in  Christ  and,  hence,  in  the  universal  church.  This  is 
the  christological  dimension  of  “reconciled  diversity”.  When  there  is  such  recognition, 
nothing  can  be  added  that  goes  deeper.21  The  models  of  “reconciled  diversity”,  “conciliar 
fellowship”,  “full  communion”,  and  “full,  visible  unity”  are  not  as  such  in  competition  with 
each  other  but  reflect  different,  important  aspects  of  the  existing  ecumenical  processes.  They 
reflect  regional  differences,  but  they  acquire  their  full  ecumenical  meaning,  and  must  also  be 
tested,  within  the  framework  of  the  worldwide  ecumenical  movement. 

37.  B)  Churches  recognizing  each  other  mutually  as  churches  are  in  fellowship  in  ways  that  are 
similar  to  the  relationships  they  enjoy  with  churches  within  their  same  communion. 

However,  because  of  the  diversity  within  the  communions  - regionally  and  otherwise- , 
churches  of  different  communions  can  sometimes  be  in  closer  fellowship  than  churches  in 
the  same  communion. 

38.  C)  The  churches  that  are  presently  partners  in  regional  agreements  all  belong  to  world 
communions,  which  in  turn  see  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Una  Sancta.  Church 
fellowship  between  such  churches  on  the  regional  level  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the 
church  fellowship  in  which  they  stand  as  parts  of  their  respective  worldwide  communions. 
The  fact  that  regional  agreements  only  involve  some  churches  of  the  communions  in  question 
indicates  that  the  coherence  in  these  communions  is  not  sufficiently  processed,  either  within 
the  communions  themselves,  or  in  the  understanding  of  the  partner  communions  for  global 
church  fellowship  to  be  established.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  a question  of  how  a 
better-processed  coherence  of  the  communions  themselves  might  develop  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  “communion  of  communions”  likely  to  happen. 

39.  As  we  continue  to  grapple  with  these  issues,  the  best  approach  is  most  likely  a continued 
development  of  ecumenism  “by  stages”,  where  regional  developments  are  encouraged 
wherever  possible,  where  the  issues  involving  simultaneous  relations  in  several  directions  are 
seriously  discussed,  and  where  the  references  to  the  respective  global  communions  and  to  the 
Una  Sancta  are  never  relinquished. 

40.  A decisive  point,  from  a Lutheran  perspective,  is  the  way  in  which  the  focus  on  the  gracious, 
sacramental  presence  of  God  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  maintained  as  the  guiding 
principle  for  the  life  of  the  church  in  worship,  proclamation,  and  social  action,  as  well  as  for 
structures  of  ministry  and  ecumenical  relations.  May  the  living,  triune  God  personally  be  our 
guide  in  all  the  complex,  yet  promising,  developments  reflected  in  a symposium  such  as  this. 


1 Paper  revised  and  expanded  in  light  of  the  discussions  in  the  meeting. 
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2 The  notion  of  “levels”  does  not  imply  any  assessment  regarding  the  relative  importance  of  dialogues  taking  place 
regionally  or  internationally.  As  is  well  known,  a dialogue  on  a regional  level  may  be  at  least  as  comprehensive, 
theologically  penetrating,  and  ecumenically  effective  as  one  taking  place  on  the  international  level.  It  should  also  be 
clear  from  this  presentation  as  a whole  that  a regional  agreement  is  not  of  any  lesser  ecclesiological  significance 
than  an  international  agreement. 

3 An  interesting  example  is  the  ecumenical  picture  presented  by  the  different  Lutheran  congregations  in  Geneva:  the 
English  speaking,  the  German  speaking,  the  Danish,  the  Finnish,  the  Hungarian,  the  Norwegian,  and  the  Swedish. 
All  of  these  congregations  have  links  to  major  member  churches  of  the  LWF.  Most  of  them  also  have  a connection 
to  the  Federation  of  Lutheran  Churches  in  Switzerland  and  Liechtenstein  (BELK).  Members  of  all  the  different 
Lutheran  congregations  in  Geneva  find  themselves  in  church  fellowship  with  all  the  other  Lutheran  congregations 
(because  of  their  membership  in  the  LWF).  But  the  relationship  to  the  Anglican  congregation  (Holy  Trinity)  in 
Geneva,  which  is  related  to  the  Church  of  England,  varies  significantly  depending  on  the  ecumenical  relationships  of 
their  “home  church”.  If  a Lutheran  in  Geneva  should  change  membership  from  one  Lutheran  congregation  to 
another,  her/his  ecumenical  relationship  to  the  Anglican  congregation  would  also  change  by  that  fact.  It  is  definitely 
worth  mentioning  also  that  the  different  Lutheran  congregations  in  Geneva  have  very  different  ecumenical  relations 
to  the  Reformed  churches  in  Switzerland  that  are  all  part  of  the  Leuenberg  Fellowship  - again  resulting  from  the 
varying  ecumenical  relations  of  their  “home  churches”  to  churches  of  the  Reformed  tradition. 

4 In  order  to  clarify  the  ecumenical  platform  of  the  Lutheran  tradition,  which  makes  such  developments  possible,  the 
LWF  has  embarked  on  a study  called  “Lutheran  Identity  in  Ecumenical  Relationships”. 

55  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Christian  community  is  a well-documented  belief  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  Mt 
18:20,  28:20,  Lk  24:13ff.)  In  the  gospel  according  to  John  the  perspective  of  the  unity  with  Christ  as  the  branches 
with  the  tree  (15:  Iff.)  has  in  it  implicitly  an  understanding  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  and  with  the  believers.  Paul's 
much  used  expression  “in  Christ,”  conveying  unity  with  him,  can  also  be  said  to  have  Christ's  presence  as  an 
underlying  assumption. 

6 A good  example  of  this  is  the  Meissen  Common  Statement:  “The  Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  must  always  be  seen 
in  this  perspective  as  instrumental  to  God’s  ultimate  purpose.  [...]  Therefore  the  Church  is  sent  into  the  world  as  a 
sign,  instrument  and  foretaste  of  a reality  which  comes  from  beyond  history  - the  Kingdom,  or  Reign  of  God.  It  is 
already  a provisional  embodiment  of  God’s  will,  which  is  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Church  is  a divine 
reality,  holy  and  transcending  present  finite  reality.  At  the  same  time,  as  a human  institution,  it  shares  all  the 
ambiguity  and  frailty  of  the  human  condition  and  is  always  in  need  of  repentance  and  renewal.  Meissen  Common 
Statement  § 3. 

7 Exhibit  0,  The  Lutheran  World  Federation  - Commission  on  Theology,  Moshi,  Tanzania,  24  July  - 1 August  1969. 
Published  in  Swedish  in:  Svensk  Teologisk  Kvartalskrifit,  46/1970,  p.  1-16. 

8 Wingren,  op  cit.  p.  1 1 . 

9 The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  church  is  referred  to  a number  of  times  in  Lumen  gentium  (cf.  e.g.  1,3,5,  11,10,14, 
111,21,26,28,  VII, 50).  The  following  excerpt  from  111,26  is  typical:  “In  any  community  of  the  altar,  under  the  sacred 
ministry  of  the  bishop,  there  is  exhibited  a symbol  of  that  charity  and  'unity  of  the  mystical  Body,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  salvation.'  In  these  communities,  though  frequently  small  and  poor,  or  living  in  the  Diaspora,  Christ 
is  present,  and  in  virtue  of  His  presence  there  is  brought  together  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church.  For  “the 
partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  does  nothing  other  than  make  us  be  transformed  into  that  which  we 
consume”.  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  church  is  also,  in  a sense,  basic  to  the  subsistit  in  (1,8). 

10  Bonds  that  bind  together  congregations  belonging  to  the  same  confession  or  to  Christian  world  communion  are, 
nevertheless,  of  high  ecumenical  significance.  What  each  Christian  world  communion  can  contribute  to  unity  within 
its  own  framework  should  not  be  regarded  as  counteractive  to  ecumenism  globally,  but  rather  as  significant 
contributions  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  presupposing,  of  course,  that  the  communions  in  question  have  a 
fundamentally  ecumenical  self-understanding  as  belonging  to  the  Una  Sancta  Ecclesia.  Few  things  hamper 
ecumenical  openness  as  much  as  internal  division. 

11  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181,  paragraph  10. 

12  Ibid,  paragraph  13. 

13  Declaration  Dominus  Iesus  (IV,  17),  Vatican  City  2000. 

14  “The  Unity  We  can  Lose  and  the  Unity  we  cannot:  Suggestions  About  their  Interrelation.”  Unpublished 
manuscript,  part  2,  section  2. 

15  Ibid.  Part  2,  section  4. 
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16  Expressions  such  as  “eucharistic  hospitality”  or  “eucharistic  sharing”  reflect  a certain  premise  similar  to  the  one 
conveyed  by  the  term  “intercommunion”,  namely  that  the  eucharist  is  owned  by  individual  churches  putting  these  in 
a position  to  restrict  participation  to  its  own  members.  From  this  follows  also  a distortion  of  the  fact  that  the 
eucharist  is  always  communion  with  Christ.  The  term  “intercommunion”  gives  the  impression  that  the  eucharist  can 
be  regarded  as  communion  between  churches.  In  the  course  of  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  dialogue  leading  to  the 
Malta  Report,  this  point  was  strongly  underlined  by  Jan  Witte,  S.J.  Cf.  “Evangelium  - Welt  - Kirche”  1975,  p. 
439ff. 

17  The  traditional  arguments  against  the  sacraments  as  “instruments  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  unity”  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  oversimplified,  missing  out  on  fundamental  ecumenical  considerations  pertaining  to  the 
sacraments. 

18 1 am  aware  that  this  expression  is  mostly  used  by  Lutherans,  but  it  is  difficult  to  fmd  a better  generic  term  for  the 
present  purpose. 

19  As  Lutherans  we  must  often  remind  ourselves  of  the  wording  of  CA  7 which  does  not  state  that  the  church  is 
where  the  word  is  proclaimed  and  the  sacraments  administered.  It  states  that  the  church  is  congregatio  sanctorum,  in 
which  {in  qua)  the  gospel  is  proclaimed  and  the  sacraments  and  administered. 

20  It  is  also  important  to  keep  clear  the  fact  that  when  CA  28  speaks  of  the  authority  of  bishops  iure  divino,  the 
functions  mentioned  are  identical  with  those  that  are  proper  to  the  ordained  ministry  as  such. 

21  In  this  sense,  there  cannot  be  any  communion  that  is  “fuller”  than  communion,  as  developed  by  Andre  Birmele  in 
his  most  recent  book:  La  communion  ecclesiale.  Progres  cecumeniques  et  enjeux  methodologiques.  Paris/Geneve, 
2000.  As  a result  of  that  observation,  Birmele  warns  against  the  continued  use  of  the  term  “full  communion,” 
recommending  concentration  on  the  search  for  “visible  unity.”  This  point  is  valid.  But  it  must  not  lead  to  any  lack  of 
clarity  about  the  “levels”  of  agreements  established  ecumenically  between  churches.  If  e.g.  mutual  recognition  of 
ministries  is  not  achieved,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  ecumenical  notion  such  as  “full  communion”  can  be  used  - 
even  if  the  communion  fellowship,  ecclesiologically  speaking,  may  be  real  enough  without  such  interchangeability. 
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Communio  as  Unity:  A Key  Concept  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue 


Matthias  Turk 

I see  an  opportunity  for  the  ecumenical  movement  of  our  day,  an  opportunity  that  up  to  now 
has  not  been  used  to  the  best  advantage;  it  is  what  is  called  the  “commwm'o-ecclesiology”. 
Although  the  texts  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  do  not  mention  it  by  name,  as  early  as  1976 
it  was  already  presumed  by  the  committed  ecumenist  Bishop  Paul- Werner  Scheele,  who 
expressly  stated:  “If  I were  asked  to  mention  a single  word  that  could  be  seen  as  characteristic 
of  what  the  last  Council  meant  by  the  Catholic  Church’s  consciousness  and  renewal,  by  her 
witness  of  faith  as  well  as  her  relations  with  the  ecumenical  movement  and  humanity,  I would 
respond  with  the  word  ‘ communio’  (=  koinonia).  In  my  opinion  it  is  always  a question  of  the 
discovery,  acknowledgement  and  realisation  of  all  the  dimensions  of  the  God-given 
communio.  With  a view  to  divided  Christianity,  this  word  is  a key  to  understanding  the 
situation  and  a signal  of  the  beginning  of  complete  unity”1 

The  possibilities  it  holds  have  for  a long  time  been  used  insufficiently.  The  communio- 
ecclesiology  has  become,  as  Cardinal  Ratzinger  also  expressed  it,  “the  true  heart  of  the 
teaching  of  Vatican  II  on  the  Church,  the  new  and  totally  original  idea  that  the  Council 
wanted  to  give  to  us.”2  With  Cardinal  Kasper,  the  new  President  of  our  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  one  can  say  even  more  clearly:  “There  is  but  one  way  for  the 
Church  in  the  future,  the  way  that  the  Council  mapped  out,  the  full  realisation  of  the  Council 
and  its  communio-e cclesiology.  This  is  the  way  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  prepared  for  us.”3 

Therefore,  I would  like  to  address  the  possibilities  that  communio-c. cclesiology  offers  to 
ecumenism.  The  concept  of  “communio-unity”  is  a central  basis  for  a gradual  progress  (unity 
by  stages)  in  ecumenism.  Moreover,  it  creates  the  necessary  understanding  for  other  areas  of 
questions:  visions  of  ecumenical  unity,  “reconciled  diversity  in  unity”,  the  networking  of 
multilateral  dialogues,  relationship  to  the  universal  church,  the  particular  church,  the  college 
of  Bishops  and  the  Bishops’  Conference,  relationship  to  regional  and  international 
agreements,  etc. 

1.  Communio- unity  as  an  ecclesiological  idea 

In  a conscious  return  to  the  New  Testament  and  patristic  self-understanding  of  the  church, 
Vatican  II  made  “ communio ” a major  concept  of  Catholic  ecclesiology.  Afterwards,  with  the 
extraordinary  Synod  of  Bishops  in  1985,  the  ecclesiological  conception  of  communio 
received  even  broader  acceptance.  Furthermore,  the  concept  of  Communio/Koinonia  has 
taken  on  a special  meaning  for  ecumenism.  “As  a theological  concept,  in  its  basic  meaning 
communio  indicates  mankind’s  personal  communion  with  God  and  with  one’s  fellowman,  a 
communion  that  is  modelled  on  the  communion  of  the  triune  God  and  based  on  participation 
in  his  life;  this  communion  is  brought  to  perfection  and  made  possible  in  a special  way  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  church  is  realized  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ...  It  intensifies  the 
response  of  the  Christian  faith  to  man’s  basic  longing  for  communion  with  God  and  one 
another.”4 

Communio  represents  the  basic  expression  of  faith,  and  is  based  on  the  communion  of  the 
triune  God  (trinitaran  principle).  Communio  is  not  a purely  human,  horizontal  end  in  itself, 
as  some  modem  communities  often  feel;  rather,  it  has  its  origin  and  end  in  the  Trinity.  In  this 
way  it  expresses  the  mystery  of  God,  which  surpasses  and  perfects  all  other  forms  of  life 
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(transcendent  principle).  Furthermore,  it  creates  in  this  communion  of  life  grounded  in  God  a 
new  way  of  being  together  for  those  who  have  come  to  the  faith  (transcendental principle). 
Communio  in  the  new  communion,  based  in  God,  is  the  concrete  form  (Gestalt)  of  the 
redemption  of  human  beings  and  of  new  life  in  God  (soteriological principle).  This 
communion  with  God  is  brought  to  completion  through  himself  in  the  salvific  event  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven,  i.e.  the  renewed  communio  in 
the  triune  god;  Christ  is  the  one  who  wants  to  lead  all  men  and  women  to  the  Father.  Since 
God  himself  became  man,  he  established  communio  with  God  in  Christ  (incarnational 
principle).  This  salvific  event  takes  place  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Just  as  within 
the  Trinity  the  divine  persons  are  one  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  too  the  communio  of  God  with 
man  exists  by  way  of  this  life-offering  power  (pneumatological principle).  The  place  that 
gives  visible  historical  form  to  communio  is  the  communion  of  believers,  the  body  of  Christ, 
as  Paul  says,  which  is  on  a journey  towards  perfect  communion  with  the  triune  God:  the 
church  (ecclesiological principle).  In  the  church  the  Lord  is  present,  he  gives  it  life  and 
guides  it.  It  listens  to  his  word,  which  is  made  known  through  the  good  news  of  the  gospel, 
and  preaches  it  to  all  mankind  (evangelical principle).  The  new  life  from  God  can  be 
experienced  in  life  through  all  the  senses,  with  body  and  soul,  through  the  sacraments, 
especially  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  (Eucharistic  principle).  Thus  eucharistic  communio 
does  not  simply  mean  receiving  the  eucharist,  but  also  the  gathering  of  the  communion  of 
believers  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  The  church  communio  is  founded  on  the 
foundation  and  heritage  of  the  apostles  and  all  the  witnesses  to  the  faith  to  this  day,  upon  their 
life  and  faith,  which  have  passed  on  the  communio  with  God  (apostolic principle).  This 
communion  is  all-embracing,  it  includes  all  those  who  have  come  to  faith  (catholic  principle) 
and  with  its  proclamation  of  the  faith  speaks  to  all  people  of  good  will  (missionary  principle). 
It  is  not  perfect;  it  suffers  from  many  errors  and  opposition  through  sin  against  God  and  as 
such  is  still  on  the  way  to  perfect  communion  with  the  triune  God  (eschatological principle). 

Thus  with  all  its  diversity,  there  can  be  only  one  Church  of  Christ,  just  as  there  can  be  only 
one  communio  of  the  triune  God  in  him  and  with  him.  This  is  the  guideline  and  duty  for  all 
those  who  belong  to  the  church.  “The  word  “ communio ” indicates  the  only  thing  (res)  from 
which  the  Church  proceeds  and  for  which  she  lives.  Communio  does  not  point  to  the  structure 
of  the  Church,  but  her  essence,  or  as  the  Council  puts  it:  her  Mysterium.”5 

Just  as  the  trinitarian  communio  is  achieved  in  the  word  and  sacrament  in  the  communion  of 
Christians  with  one  another,  so  it  is  concretely  realized  in  the  communio  of  the  local  church, 
grounded  in  the  word  and  sacrament.  The  ecumenical  communio- unity  emerges  in  a 
legitimate  diversity  of  the  one  universal  church  in  and  from  the  local  churches  within  the 
greater  unity  in  one  faith,  the  same  sacraments  and  ministries  (ecumenical principle).  Within 
this  total  concept  Vatican  II  held  on  to  the  teaching  of  the  three  bonds  of  unity  in  the  church: 
unity  in  the  faith,  in  the  sacraments  and  in  the  apostolic  leadership.6  These  bonds  arise  from 
the  above-mentioned  principles  of  communio.  Church  communio  is  thereby  realized  at 
different  levels:  at  the  local,  regional  and  universal  levels.  All  these  levels  penetrate  one 
another  mutually  and  are  part  of  one  another  (perichoretical principle).  Among  them,  not  one 
is  to  be  preferred  over  another,  but  the  communio- unity  itself,  because  of  its  particular  origin, 
has  the  ontological  preference.  As  the  particular  churches  stand  together  in  communio 
(synodal  principle ),  so  the  communio  of  the  one  and  only  church  is  brought  about  in  all  its 
forms:  the  communio  of  the  individual  bishops  with  the  college  of  bishops  and  with  the  Pope 
and  the  communio  of  the  priests/pastors  with  the  presbyterate  and  the  local  bishop 
(hierarchical  principle),  the  communio  of  the  faithful  as  the  people  of  God,  which  is  in  turn 
ausgefaltet  in  all  the  varied  charisms  and  ministries  (communio  fidelium).  Within  the  Catholic 
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perspective  it  opens  up  a whole  spectrum  of  the  synodal  principle  of  communio  in  the  various 
committees,  councils  and  synods,  in  which  the  priesthood  of  all  the  baptised  can  be  realized: 
communio  as  communicatio  fidelium. 

Closer  examination  should  also  allow  us  to  discover  further  principles  of  communio- unity. 
With  these  fundamental  thoughts  on  communio , which  is  grounded  in  the  trinitarian 
communio,  I believe  that  the  basic  concept  of  communio  can  be  made  to  bear  fruit  for  further 
questions  in  the  church  and  ecumenism,  for  “the  peculiarity  and  strength  of  the  communio- 
concept  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  expresses  a “mediating  unity  of  relationship  that  assumes 
diversities  as  it  is  dissolving  them  at  the  same  time.”7 

Because  the  church  and  ecclesial  unity  means  communion  with  the  triune  God,  the  trinitarian 
basis  in  the  thinking  on  communio  is  important  for  ecumenical  dialogue  at  all  levels. 
Ecumenical  Communio-e, cclesiology  is  used  in  different  ways,  for  example,  in  the  Orthodox 
eucharistic  ecclesiology,  in  the  Anglican  understanding  of  community  of  churches,  in  the 
congregational  model  of  unity  or  in  the  conception  of  a conciliar  church  unity.  Basically  it 
means  that  the  universal  church  is  not  a later  merger  i.e.  conglomeration  of  particular  single 
churches,  as  the  particular  churches  are  at  the  same  time  not  a later  purely  administrative 
division  of  the  universal  church.  Both  include  and  penetrate  the  other.  This  tension  of  unity 
(Spannungseinheit)  is  the  basis  for  the  communio-unity,  which  should  be  agreed  upon  as  the 
theological  basis  for  all  ecumenical  dialogues.  “If  one  is  serious  in  saying  that  the  Church  is 
an  image  of  the  Trinity,  one  can  also  delve  deeper  into  this  expression:  Just  as  in  the  Trinity 
the  trinity  of  Persons  neither  abolishes  nor  first  the  unity  of  nature,  but  more  so  is  the 
concrete  way  of  its  existence,  so  that  the  one  divine  nature  exists  only  in  the  relationship 
between  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  the  same  holds  true  by  analogy  for  the  one  Church,  that  it 
exists  only  in  and  through  the  local  churches. ...  From  this  communio  the  Church  is  therefore 
an  image  of  the  Trinity.  Diversity  in  unity  and  unity  in  diversity  would  be  a better  expression 
of  the  trinitarian  understanding  of  unity  than  a monolithic  model  of  unity.”8 

The  perichoresis  of  the  trinitarian  persons  and  the  perichoresis  in  the  communio-ecclesiology 
are  in  their  analogy  an  expression  of  what  the  Catholic  side  sees  as  a goal  of  ecumenism  of 
the  one  Church  of  Christ  as  a mutually  penetrating  and  mutually  expressing  diversity  of 
particular  churches.  The  concept  of  “the  reconciled  diversity”  is  then  developed  into  a 
“reconciled  diversity  in  unity”  and  then  even  further  into  a “communal  diversity  in  unity”. 
Communio  demands  plurality  rather  than  pluralism,  because  plurality  is  seen  as  the  opposite 
of  a divergent  pluralism  of  arbitrary  elements  standing  alongside  one  another.  Plurality  is  the 
unfolding  of  a basic  unity,  which  itself  consists  in  its  many  forms  of  expressions  and  vice 
versa. 

2.  From  theological  consensus  to  church  unity 

The  contribution  of  theology  to  the  unity  of  the  churches  has  concentrated  on  the  reduction  of 
traditional  doctrinal  differences,  because  there  was  the  task  to  overcome  divisive  differences 
in  the  faith  that  have  led  to  mutual  condemnations  in  the  past.  The  goal  of  theological 
ecumenism  is  consensus,  “the  reaching  of  theological  agreement,  that  does  not  necessarily 
remove  the  diversities,  but  manages  in  overcoming  the  existing  differences  to  the  degree  that 
church  communion  can  exist”.9  The  discovery  that  differences  still  exist  causes  some  people 
to  speak  more  of  convergence  than  of  consensus.  On  practically  all  the  questions  of 
theological  controversy  there  have  appeared  a multiplicity  of  convergence  documents.  Today 
also  the  ecumenical  experts  have  difficulties  to  overlook  the  complex  situation  of  who  joined 
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whom  on  what  level  and  formulated  a common  text  on  the  topic.  The  number  of  consensus 
documents  shows  that  almost  all  the  Christian  churches  have  recognized  their  ecumenical 
responsibility  and  are  taking  part  in  the  dialogue  between  the  churches,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  also  a sign  of  the  crisis  of  the  ecumenism  of  consensus.  It  shows  that  the  transition  from 
theological  consensus  to  church  unity  has  not  yet  taken  place.  “The  main  problem  of 
ecumenism  today  is  no  longer  so  much  the  search  for  unity,  but  the  concern  for  its  reception 
by  the  church  leaders,  theologians  and  communities.”10  Consensus  or  convergence  texts  of 
themselves  cannot  overcome  the  division.  They  must  be  translated  into  the  life  of  the 
churches,  of  theological  teaching  and  of  the  communities.  Acting  together,  especially  in 
common  worship,  is  constitutive  for  the  unity  of  Christianity,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
excluding  the  question  of  truth  from  theological  discussions  cannot  bring  about  communion. 

Nowadays,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  reception,  the  question  of  a basic  difference  has 
once  again  come  to  the  fore.  Actually,  having  achieved  such  a rich  yield  of  ecumenical 
understanding,  of  convergence  and  consensus,  in  their  thinking  and  in  the  configuration  of 
their  life,  the  churches  must  set  out  to  translate  their  gains,  in  order  to  strive  for  a greater 
realisation  of  church  communio.  The  greatest  hindrance  is  the  suspicion  that  “here  there  is 
only  a false  sense  of  unity,  that  superficially  glosses  over  the  deeper  lying  differences”11,  as 
Wolfhart  Pannenberg  formulated  it.  Many  obstacles  have  been  removed  and  many  gaps  have 
been  bridged,  but  at  the  same  time  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  churches,  of  ecclesial 
communions  and  Christian  world  communions  or  federations,  has  been  asked  to  a greater 
degree:  questions  about  the  identity  of  one’s  own  church,  that  of  the  other,  and  of  course, 
about  the  common  identity.  That  inevitably  makes  us  more  conscious  of  the  differences  in  the 
way  the  various  groups  profess  their  faith.  What  can  be  done  in  such  a difficult  situation? 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  recommends  a concept  that,  in  his  own  words,  “will  not  please  many  of 
us”.  It  is  a concept  of  a “twofold  movement”  for  the  whole  of  ecumenical  engagement. 
According  to  this  concept,  on  the  one  hand  the  task  is  to  “achieve  total  unity;  to  create  models 
of  unity;  investigate  obstacles  to  unity. . or,  in  other  words,  to  do  everything  that  up  until 
now  was  evidently  the  main  function  of  the  ecumenical  process.  However,  since  we  cannot 
know  the  hour  of  the  unity  that  is  reserved  for  God  alone  to  know,  and  since  the  achievement 
of  unity  is  not  within  our  power  to  achieve,  Ratzinger  believes  that  on  the  other  hand  what  is 
essential  for  ecumenical  relations  is  always  to  “receive  from  the  others  as  others  by 
respecting  their  other-ness.”12  Communio- unity  cannot  be  created;  it  must  develop  within  the 
life  of  the  churches  and  develop  from  the  life  of  the  churches,  brought  and  produced  by  the 
work  of  God  himself.  What  is  needed  is  the  truly  weight-bearing  foundation  for  a fully 
committed  communion  so  that,  because  of  all  the  respect  to  the  differences,  unity  should  not 
develop  into  some  purely  loose  union  of  churches  existing  alongside  of  one  another.  The 
concept  of  communio-thought  lends  itself  well  to  this,  both  theologically  and  in  the  lived 
experience  of  faith.  The  church  as  communio,  understood  as  the  “harmonious  plurality  of 
local  churches44,  must  consequently  be  “the  greatest  possibility  for  ecumenism  in  the  future”, 
Cardinal  Willebrands  has  said13: 

The  communio- thought  since  then  can  be  found  in  the  conclusions  and  expressions  of 
ecumenical  dialogue  in  the  multilateral  and  bilateral  areas.  We  recall  the  report  from  New 
Delhi,  concerning  “unity,  which  is  God’s  will,  in  the  sense  of  a fully  committed  communion 
of  the  entire  people  of  God  in  each  place,  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times”.  And  the  report 
from  Section  II  in  Nairobi  is  expressly  concerned  with  the  concept  of  “conciliar  communion”. 
Section  five  of  that  text  especially  gives  the  impression  of  how  deeply  44 communio 44  was 
expressed  there.14  If  conciliarity  is  part  of  the  life  of  the  church  at  all  levels  and  in  its  entirety, 
it  is  therefore  an  ongoing  reality,  and  the  councils  are  an  expression  of  it,  with  this  use  of 
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communio  common  ground  is  reached,  and  the  dialogue  can  continue  on  this  common 
ground:  the  communion  of  the  local  churches  in  the  Communio- unity.  Furthermore,  one  is 
now  in  the  position  to  counter  the  fears  aroused  by  the  expression  “organic  unity“:  namely, 
the  relationship  to  an  ecclesiastical  superstructure.  The  convergence  document  from  Lima, 
“Baptism,  Eucharist,  Ministry"  also  lies  within  the  characteristic  thought  of  communio- 
ecclesiology.  These  texts  show  a great  deal  of  interest  in  seeing  that  all  the  churches  today 
discharge  their  duty  to  see  the  common  understanding  of  their  Christian  faith,  eucharist  and 
sacraments,  and  ministry  in  the  early  church  as  an  ecumenical  guideline. 

The  hope  that  the  churches  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  communio- 
of  thought  is  becoming  ever  clearer.  The  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in 
Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993)  not  only  admitted  that  “there  is  no  turning  back,  either  from 
the  goal  of  visible  unity  or  from  the  one  ecumenical  movement”  but  also  expressly  stated  that 
there  is  “the  eagerness  of  many  Christians  for  a fuller  koinonia”,  because  it  is  God  who 
desires  this  unity  for  the  church,  for  humanity  and  for  creation,  ultimately  “because  God  is  a 
koinonia  of  love,  the  unity  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit”.15  It  was  very  clear  “that 
koinonia  is  the  experience  and  reality  of  the  triune  God  drawing  Christians  together”16,  and 
that  it  must  therefore  be  a “dynamic  relationship  based  on  participation  in  the  reality  of  God’s 
grace”.17  The  text  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  continues:  Because  of  the 
koinonia’ s rootedness  in  the  Trinity  there  is  an  “interdependence  of  unity  and  diversity”.18  It 
is  the  principle  of  authentic  relations  that  binds  individual  communions  together  in  the 
universal  communion.  “There  is  one  Church  while  there  are  many  local  churches  at  the  same 
time.”19  Keeping  koinonia  in  sight  as  the  “all-encompassing  goal”,20  will  let  us  set  out  anew 
on  the  journey.  Admittedly,  up  until  now  there  has  been  a more  quantitative  view  of  the 
“universalistic"  ecclesiology,  and  at  the  same  time  a more  qualitative  conception  of  a 
“eucharistic”  ecclesiology  that  were  more  or  less  free-standing  alongside  one  another. 
However,  since  quantity  and  quality  are  different  ways  of  describing  the  same  thing,  I believe 
that  a synthesis  of  these  two  views  is  a possibility  for  the  future. 

The  result  is  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  visibly  moving  towards  a common 
ecclesiological  foundation:  the  commwmo-ecclesiology.  The  communio  thought  embraces  the 
theological  approach  as  well  as  the  church’s  existentially  experienced  practice  of  the  faith 
and  is  suitable  as  the  key  concept  and  criterion  for  ecumenical  dialogue  at  both  the 
multilateral  and  bilateral  levels.  As  a hermeneutical  key,  it  would  at  the  same  time  facilitate  a 
networking  of  the  dialogues,  which  can  be  examined  on  the  basis  of  the  communio-unity  that 
has  already  been  achieved.  In  this  way  the  gradual  process  or  coming  out  of  communio- unity 
(unity  by  stages)  between  the  churches  based  on  a unified  and  mutually  agreed-upon  criterion 
would  be  visible  and  demonstrable.  Communio- thought  is  thereby  suitable  as  the  desired 
foundation  for  the  discussions  of  the  forum  of  the  Christian  world  communions  on  the 
bilateral  conversations  and  their  meaning.  The  use  of  the  criteria  of  communio : faith, 
sacraments,  and  leadership,  over  which  basic  agreement  has  been  reached,  makes  possible  a 
gradual  development  of  church  unity,  which  is  based  in  the  trinitarian  communio.  The  fact 
that  we  have  not  yet  achieved  perfect  unity  does  not  prevent  us  from  realising  the  communio 
that  has  been  achieved  in  intermediate  areas.  Communio  makes  it  possible  to  put  into  practice 
what  is  already  possible,  instead  of  forcing  us  to  demand  ecumenically  what  still  lies  a long 
way  off.  At  the  centre  we  always  have  the  relationship  between  unity  and  diversity,  and  their 
mutual  interaction  is  the  basic  idea  of  communio.  What  degree  of  diversity  is  possible,  what 
degree  of  unity  is  necessary?  How  can  organisational  thinking  be  developed  into  organic 
thinking  in  the  sense  of  communio ? Looking  at  the  criteria  of  faith,  leadership  and 
sacraments,  this  means  concretely: 
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1 . How  shall  the  various  traditions  come  together  on  a sufficiently  common  foundation  of 
the  faith?  How  is  it  to  be  judged  as  to  whether  various  expressions  or  formulations  of  the 
faith  are  really  an  expression  of  the  same  faith? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  have  as  an  expression  of  apostolicity  different  types  of  spiritual  office  and 
different  expressions  of  the  episkopel 

3.  How  is  God’s  saving  and  redeeming  action  for  mankind  carried  out  in  the  sacraments? 
What  is  the  sacramental,  eucharistic  basic  nature  of  the  church?  The  immediate  short- 
term goals  are  always  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  developing  communio,  which  will 
come  to  full  life  in  the  ultimate  goal  of  complete,  visible  communio.  Ecumenical  progress 
proceeds  from  a not  yet  perfect  to  an  increasingly  perfect  communio-unity  of  the  churches 
as  one  church. 

In  the  past  on  various  occasions  there  was,  for  example,  a tendency  to  see  some  opposition 
between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Christian  world  communions.  But  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear:  dialogue  must  be  continued  at  all  levels.  The  church  must  prove 
her  communio  on  many  levels  at  the  same  time,  and  each  level  must  be  organically  united 
with  the  other.  It  is  therefore  senseless  to  play  one  level  against  the  other.  The  majority  of  the 
worldwide  Christian  communions  are  involved  in  bilateral  conversations,  either  on  the  global 
level,  or  at  the  regional  level.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  bilateral  discussions  have 
yielded  good  results  or  improvements  for  all  the  participants,  they  participated  in  the  first 
session  of  the  forum  for  bilateral  dialogues  (1977),  that  served  as  an  exchange  of  experiences 
of  the  experiences  and  results  of  the  conversations.  Proceeding  from  this,  the  dialogue  can 
concentrate  on  the  following  demands  of  communio-unity: 

1 . Putting  an  end  to  prejudgements  and  enmity,  which  has  already  mostly  taken  place  to  a 
great  degree,  but  still  offers  good  prospects  for  certain  theological  points  and  in  the 
practical  life  of  the  church;  the  lifting  of  mutual  condemnations,  such  as  has  happened, 
for  example,  between  Lutherans  and  Catholics  with  the  Joint  Declaration  of  the  Common 
Understanding  of  Justification; 

2.  Common  participation  in  the  one  faith; 

3.  Mutual  acceptance  of  the  life  of  the  sacraments,  especially  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry; 

4.  Agreement  on  the  ways  of  finding  a common  understanding  and  common  treatment  of  the 
service  of  authority  i.e.  leadership  in  the  church. 

In  ecumenical  dialogue  the  worldwide  Christian  communions  should  promote  the  unifying 
process  of  communio,  since  it  helps  in  clarifying  questions  of  how  far  and  how  its  own 
heritage  can  and  should  be  preserved,  renewed  or  changed.  It  should  therefore  be  a matter  of 
making  possible  constructive  relations  among  themselves  and  the  churches  that  are  already  in 
communion  with  each  other,  in  which  we  find  the  expression  that  the  local,  regional  and 
universal  dimension  of  the  church’s  communio  are  complementary  in  their  innermost  being. 
The  very  concept  of  “worldwide  Christian  communions”,  used  today  instead  of 
“denominational  world  unions”  clearly  illustrates  the  growing  transformation  of  the 
communio- thought.21 

3.  Growth  in  unity  - unity  by  stages 

In  the  ecumenical  dialogue  there  are  important  examples  to  be  named,  in  which  regional 
results  could  be  brought  to  the  international  level  and  adapted. 
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During  the  second  and  third  phases  of  Lutheran-Catholic  dialogue,  e.g.,  it  was  seen  that  the 
fruitfulness  and  effectiveness  of  the  relations  on  the  international  level  was  significantly 
heightened  by  the  impetus  which  came  constantly  from  various  national  dialogues.  These 
national  dialogues,  on  the  other  hand,  were  considerably  aided  by  the  activities  and  results  on 
the  international  level.  This  interaction  between  the  national  and  international  level  is  a 
source  of  mutual  enrichment  and  facilitates  the  course  of  the  ecumenical  rapprochement.  The 
national  Lutheran  - Roman  Catholic  dialogues  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  are 
excellent  examples  in  this  regard.  They  are  cosponsored  by  the  national  Catholic  conferences 
of  bishops  and  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  both  countries.  On  the  basis  on  this 
inquiry  on  the  national  levels,  the  Pontificial  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  prepared 
its  own  evaluation  that  was  sent  to  the  respective  national  study  group.22 

The  national  Catholic  bishops’  conferences  are  very  significant  for  ecumenical  dialogue  at 
the  regional  level.  They  are  part  of  the  universal  college  of  bishops,  which  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Vatican  II,  is  the  collegial  body  composed  of  all  the  bishops  who  have  received 
episcopal  ordination  and  are  in  communion  with  the  Pope  and  the  other  members  of  the 
college  of  bishops.23  Through  the  college  of  bishops  the  communio  of  the  universal  church  is 
realized  in  the  local  churches.  The  bishop  is  first  of  all  the  head  of  a local  church.  Since, 
however,  every  local  church  is  truly  church,  together  with  the  college  of  bishops  and  the  Pope 
he  also  has  responsibility  for  the  whole  church  that  lives  and  exists  in  the  local  churches. 
Vatican  II’s  solemn  return  to  the  teaching  of  the  college  of  bishops  in  the  ancient  church 
signifies  “dogmatic  and  ecumenical  progress.  Its  goal  is  the  ecclesial  integration  of  papal 
primacy,  the  consideration  of  the  theological  and  juridical  independence  of  the  episcopal 
office  and  a renewal  of  the  collegial  structures  of  leadership.”24  With  the  establishment  of 
regularly  occurring  synods  of  bishops,  the  collaboration  of  diocesan  bishops  in  the  Roman 
curia,  the  canonical  establishment  of  episcopal  conferences  and  the  revival  of  the  synodal 
practice  the  corresponding  reforms  came  to  being  through  the  spirit  of  communio-thought. 

The  Communio  Episcoporum  is  a canonically  representative  expression  of  the  Communio 
Ecclesiarum.  The  college  of  bishops  is  thereby  an  everlasting  and  visible  principle  and 
foundation  of  unity  in  the  plurality  of  the  whole  church.  As  a national  form  of  the  college  of 
bishops  the  episcopal  conferences  are  “an  ecclesial  institution  in  which  the  Bishops  of  a 
region  exercise  their  pastoral  care  and  together  look  at  questions  affecting  them  all”.25  Since 
the  bishops’  conferences  are  “one  of  the  possible  expressions  ( Spielformen ) of  collegiality, 
which  finds  partial  realisation  in  them,  and  they  in  turn  point  to  the  whole”  (J.  Ratzinger),  in 
their  pastoral  and  ecumenical  engagement  (e.g.  with  the  bilateral  ecumenical  study  groups 
that  they  have  established)  they  authentically  carry  out  the  ministry  of  leadership.  The  fact 
that  they  do  this  in  agreement  with  the  Pope  and  the  whole  church  makes  it  an  expression  of 
church  communio.  Canonically  according  to  the  statutes,  which  they  compose  for  themselves, 
the  conclusions  of  the  bishops  conferences  of  a general  normative  nature  require  the 
examination  and  approval  of  the  Holy  See.  Since  they  are  of  an  ecclesiastically  binding 
nature,  it  is  essential  that  the  texts  that  are  the  result  of  the  regional  ecumenical  discussions 
between  bishops’  conferences  and  other  churches  regarding  church  communion  be  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  church.  This  is  precisely  what  happened,  for  example,  in  the 
preparation  and  signing  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Common  Understanding  of  Justification. 

Bishops’  conferences  can  within  the  area  of  their  authority,  e.g.  reach  agreement  on  the  way 
of  mutually  accepting  baptism.  The  results  of  various  dialogues  engaged  in  by  study  groups 
established  by  the  bishops  conferences  and  their  ecumenical  partners,  subsequently 
submitted  to  the  competence  and  authority  of  the  theological  experts,  can  be  given  additional 
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binding  power  through  the  official  recognition  of  the  bishops’  conference  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  their  ecumenical  partners. 

In  various  countries,  e.g.  Germany,  a good  tradition  has  developed  and  become  a standard 
part  of  the  ecumenical  efforts;  the  two  major  churches,  the  German  bishops  conference  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany  (EKD),  which  is  comprised  of  both 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  address  important  social,  ethical,  economic  and  other 
relevant  questions  with  a joint  word  to  political  leaders  and  public  opinion,  so  that  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  comes  from  both  of  the  major  churches,  its  influence  on  the  decision-making 
process  in  the  country  is  very  significant.  This  is  an  important  example  of  what  is  already 
possible  to  practise  because  of  the  ecumenical  communio  of  the  churches. 

4.  Preview 

As  has  already  happened  in  various  dialogues  on  ecumenism,  now  the  topic  of  order  and 
forms  of  leadership  (Leitungsgestalt)  in  the  church  must  be  developed  further,  in  order  to 
greater  practise  the  communio- thought.  Because  church  communion  is  - as  the  Orthodox 
Metropolitan  of  Damascus  Papandreou  put  it  - not  possible  to  achieve  with  one  in  which  the 
basic  order  of  the  church  and  her  essence  of  visible  communio  - including  the  early  church’s 
apostolic  structure  - has  been  destroyed.  That  in  no  way  contradicts  evangelical  principles: 
Thus  several  years  ago  church  communion  was  brought  about  among  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  Lutherans  of  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  Baltics  through  the  Porvoo 
Agreement.  The  basis  and  premise  of  this  was  agreement  on  faith  and  on  the  figure  of  the 
bishop,  as  well  as  in  the  historic  apostolic  succession.  Since  1981  the  Lutheran  partners 
declared  in  their  dialogue  document,  “The  Ministry  in  the  Church”,  that  the  reformers  wanted 
to  retain  the  figure  of  the  bishop  in  the  church.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  agreement  in 
North  America  between  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America  and  the  Episcopalian 
Church. 

But  there  is  another  broad  counter-stream.  In  the  church  paper  of  the  Leuenberg  Church 
Fellowship  it  states  at  the  end  that  agreement  on  justification  is  sufficient.  If  it  exists,  the 
communion  of  the  churches  can  be  said  to  have  been  achieved  even  one-sidedly,  in  the  view 
of  one  partner,  under  special  circumstances.  Orthodox  and  Catholic  theologians  have 
described  this  as  an  unrealisable  demand.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Leuenberg  Church 
Fellowship  that  later  realized  the  insufficiency  and  called  for  reflection  on  the  episcopal 
office,  episcopal  succession  and  ministry  in  the  universal  church. 

The  examples  show  how  the  essence  of  the  church’s  communio- unity  wants  to  come  to  light. 
An  important  element  in  this  is  - oriented  towards  communio- thought  - the  content  and 
external  networking  of  the  ecumenical  dialogue  and  agreement. 

Unity  is  understood  in  its  deepest  form  as  communio,  because  it  can  describe  the  ecumenical 
co-operation  in  mutual  penetration  and  the  plurality  of  the  particular  churches  within  the 
universal  church,  as  it  is  grounded  in  the  trinitarian  communio  of  the  divine  persons.  Thus 
there  is  the  full  communio  towards  which  we  are  journeying  together,  and  the  not  yet  perfect 
communio,  which  bears  all  the  possibilities  for  ecumenical  growth,  because  it  is  derived  from 
the  perfect  communio  and  is  already  enlivened  and  supported  by  it.  Through  the  communio- 
thought,  the  ecumenical  vision  of  the  “reconciled  diversity”  is  to  be  expanded  into  a 
“reconciled  diversity  within  unity”,  in  order  to  show  that  diversity  is  no  longer  mutually 
exclusive  but  is  a way  of  representing  the  diversity  in  the  communio-unity . Despite  all  the 
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differences  that  exist  in  its  content,  the  concept  of  communio/ koinonia  is  native  to  the  various 
Christian  traditions.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  most  appropriate  way  of  positively 
evaluating  the  legitimate  diversities  of  the  churches,  so  that  they  must  not  necessarily  stand  in 
the  way  of  a.  full  communion.  Communion  is  not  a legitimisation  of  the  existing  divisions,  but 
a mutual  acknowledgement  of  the  word  and  the  faith,  of  the  sacraments  and  of  ministry.  In 
this  sense  communio  is  not  a description  of  the  status  quo,  but  a model  for  future  ecumenism, 
so  that  today’s  confessions  can  form  a communion,  in  which  they  relate  to  one  another  as 
local  churches  and  at  the  same  time  realize  their  communion  with  one  another  in  their  being 
church.  Such  an  ecumenical  goal,  that  the  churches  “remain  churches  and  yet  still  become 
one  Church”26  was  expressed  as  early  as  1982  by  Cardinal  Ratzinger.  A communio  with  that 
shape  would  be  capable  of  serving  as  a sign  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  well. 
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The  Significance  of  Regional  Agreements  for  International 
Dialogues  : An  Anglican  Perspective 

Paul  Avis 

A.  The  Anglican  Communion  in  dialogue 

Like  other  Christian  world  communions,  the  Anglican  Communion  is  involved  in  a wide 
range  of  ecumenical  dialogues.  Some  are  well  established  and  highly  productive  (such  as  the 
Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International  Commission:  ARCIC).  Others  are  new  and  rather 
tentative  (such  as  the  International  Forum  with  the  Baptist  World  Alliance).  Some  global 
dialogues  have  resulted  in  agreed  statements.  In  addition  to  those  of  ARCIC,  the  report  of 
the  Anglican-Reformed  International  Dialogue  God’s  Reign  and  Our  Unity  (1984)  and  the 
Anglican-Lutheran  Niagara  Report  (1988)  are  notable.  (The  status  of  ARCIC  documents  is 
ambiguous  since  the  broad  welcome  given  by  the  Anglican  Communion  to  the  early 
statements  on  ministry  and  eucharist  was  matched  by  cool  diffidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Vatican.) 

If  we  ask  how  the  Anglican  Communion  goes  about  evaluating  ecumenical  statements  and 
how  it  can  make  up  its  mind  about  them,  we  come  up  against  the  distinctive  complexion  of 
this  world  communion.  The  structure  of  Anglican  Communion,  as  a fellowship  of 
interdependent  but  ultimately  autonomous  churches  (or  provinces)  means  that  no  one  part  of 
the  communion  can  speak  for  the  whole,  for  the  member  churches.  It  is  not  a global  church. 
Even  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  the  bishops  of  the  communion,  which  meets  every  ten 
years  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  no  juridical  authority. 
Obviously,  its  teaching  carries  considerable  moral  authority,  but  it  cannot  commit  the 
member  provinces.  Any  formal  authority  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference 
may  acquire  can  only  be  as  a result  of  synodical  decision  in  the  provinces.  There  is  at 
present  no  common,  codified  Anglican  canon  law,  though  steps  are  in  hand  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  articulating  a common  ecclesiological  core  that  may  be  latent  in  the  canons  of 
the  member  churches. 

The  implication  of  the  dispersed  form  of  polity  that  we  find  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  is 
therefore,  that  an  agreement  made  by  one  Anglican  church  has  no  direct  or  immediate 
consequences  for  the  others.  There  is  no  automatic  transitivity  in  relations  of  communion. 
For  example,  the  agreement  for  ‘full  communion’  between  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
USA  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  based  on  Called  to  Common 
Mission  (the  revised  version  of  the  Concordat)  makes  no  formal  difference  to  the  relation 
between  the  ELCA  and  the  Church  of  England  or  any  other  Anglican  province.  By  the  same 
token,  the  Porvoo  Agreement  between  the  British  and  Irish  Anglican  Churches  and  most 
Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  Churches  remains  a purely  regional  relationship.  There  are, 
indeed,  several  other  Lutheran  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  central  southern  Africa,  where  the  historic  episcopate  has  been  maintained. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  suggested  that  they  - or  the  other  thirty-four  Anglican  churches,  for 
that  matter  - should  be  invited  to  consider  membership  of  the  communion  of  Porvoo 
churches. 

The  lack  of  transitivity  may  seem  to  be  a glaring  weakness  in  Anglican  ecclesiology  and 
was  described  as  an  anomaly  by  the  1998  Lambeth  Conference.  It  certainly  raises  a question 
that  Anglicans  need  to  face.  But  the  situation  is  not  as  dysfunctional  as  a superficial  glance 
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might  suggest.  The  special  role  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  communion  has 
hidden  advantages.  The  litmus  test  of  membership  of  the  Anglican  Communion  is  to  be  in 
communion  with  the  See  of  Canterbury,  the  primary  metropolitan  see  of  the  communion.  Of 
course,  this  cannot  be  the  only  condition  for  membership  of  the  communion.  A common 
faith  and  order;  a shared  tradition  of  theology,  liturgy  and  spirituality;  and  participation  in 
the  instruments  of  the  communion  are  also  involved.  But  it  is  the  ultimate  criterion.  And  it  is 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself  who  decides  whether  he  is  in  communion  with  a 
given  church  or  a given  archbishop  or  bishop. 

The  Archbishop  invites  the  Anglican  bishops  from  around  the  world  to  participate  in  two  of 
the  four  instruments  of  the  communion:  the  Lambeth  Conference  and  the  Primates’  Meeting 
(the  other  two  instruments  being  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council,  which  is  a 
constitutionally  representative  body,  and  the  office  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  itself). 
This  power  of  invitation  constitutes  the  only  formal  exercise  of  primatial  authority  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  possesses.  It  can  be,  and  occasionally  has  been,  exercised 
negatively,  though  that  is  a largely  untried  mechanism  for  regulating  issues  of  communion 
among  Anglicans. 

It  will  be  apparent,  then,  that  there  is  a real,  though  muted,  universal  primacy  in 
Anglicanism,  located  in  the  pastoral  office  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  spiritual 
and  pastoral  and  its  authority  is  almost  entirely  of  a moral  nature.  It  is  devoid  of  juridical 
power.  It  is  a ministry  of  presidency,  carrying  a power  of  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
consultative  instruments  of  the  Communion.  As  such,  it  carries  a faint  echo  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiological  principle  of ‘hierarchical  communion’  with  the  college  of  bishops 
and  the  head  of  that  college,  the  Pope,  though  without  the  element  of  implicit  obedience  that 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  owe  to  the  Pope. 

The  issue  of  transitivity,  and  in  particular  the  weakness  of  Anglicanism  in  this  respect, 
points  up  an  important  principle  in  ecumenical  dialogue:  the  primacy  of  context.  Ecumenical 
dialogues  take  their  distinctive  character  from  the  interaction  of  two  elements.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  fundamental  ecclesiology  that  makes  the  participating  churches  or 
communions  what  they  are  and  not  something  else,  their  unique  ecclesial  identity,  grounded 
in  history  and  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  unique  social,  cultural,  political  and 
geographical  context  in  which  the  dialogue  partners  are  brought  together  in  fellowship,  in 
co-operation  and  in  conversation.  Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  factors  briefly  in  turn. 

As  far  as  dialogue  involving  Anglicans  is  concerned,  there  is  a basic  Anglican 
understanding  of  the  church.  In  a nutshell,  Anglicanism  is  both  Catholic  and  Reformed:  it 
stands  in  continuity  with  the  early  undivided  church  but  has  been  shaped  in  its  faith  and 
practice  by  the  central  principles  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  at  the  same  time  synodical  and 
episcopal,  being  (as  is  it  sometimes  rather  crudely  put),  synodically  governed  and 
episcopally  led:  oversight  is  given  to  the  bishop  in  synod.  Anglicanism  maintains  a balance 
and  complementarity  of  word  and  sacrament  in  its  liturgy  and  spirituality.  It  is  committed  to 
mission  and  evangelisation  and  is  generally  characterised  by  intimate  involvement  in  the 
given  structures  of  the  environing  community,  whether  local,  regional  or  national. 

But  this  ecclesiology  is  embodied,  inculturated  and  worked  out  in  a specific  context  which 
lends  a particular  colouring  to  it  and  marks  it  out  as  distinctive,  perhaps  unique.  It  follows 
that  there  is  an  element  within  Anglican  ecclesiology  that  cannot  simply  be  transposed  to  a 
different  context.  Anglicanism  is  very  different  in  Scotland,  Myanmar,  the  Diocese  of 
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Sydney,  Australia,  or  the  Southern  Cone  of  South  America.  And  they  are  all  different  to 
English  Anglicanism!  To  some  extent,  the  same  must  be  true  of  other  communions  that  are 
not  global,  centralised  churches,  as  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Moravian  Unity, 
to  take  the  two  extremes,  the  one  a thousand  times  larger  than  the  other.  And  even  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  wrestles  with  the  tension  between  uniformity  dictated  by  the  centre 
and  inculturation  generated  by  the  pressure  of  context. 

To  take  a specific  example  of  a contextualised  agreement:  the  Porvoo  Agreement  is  largely 
between  national  (in  some  cases  established)  churches  with  historic  sees  that  (with  the 
exception  of  Lutheran  and  Anglican  chaplaincies)  are  in  geographically  separate  territories, 
many  of  which  have  their  own  languages.  The  national  extension  and  established  or  semi- 
established  status  of  most  Lutheran  churches  means  that  they  are  more  relaxed  about 
confessional  identity  than  some  other  Lutheran  churches.  The  Porvoo  relationship  is 
described  as  ‘visible  unity’  and  is  seen  as  a stage  on  the  way  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  ‘full 
visible  unity’  of  Christ’s  church  (as  portrayed,  for  example,  in  the  classic  statements  of  the 
New  Delhi  and  Canberra  Assemblies  of  the  WCC). 

These  are  aspects  of  the  Porvoo  approach  that  cannot  be  transposed  to  North  America.  The 
context  of  Called  to  Common  Mission  is  rather  different:  the  two  churches  share  a common 
territory;  there  are  no  historic  sees;  neither  church  is  established  by  law;  there  is  only  one 
language;  and  there  is  a strong  confessional  identity  among  the  Lutherans  that  has  to  be 
respected.  The  result  is  a model  of  ‘full  communion’  that  would  not  make  a great  deal  of 
sense  in  Northern  Europe,  where  there  is  greater  sensitivity  to  the  anomaly  of  parallel 
episcopal  jurisdictions,  existing  in  a relationship  of  full  communion. 

A process  is  needed  whereby  the  issue  of  transitivity  can  be  worked  through  in  the  Anglican 
Communion,  but  the  decisive  significance  of  context  in  ecumenical  dialogues  suggests  that 
transitivity  is  not  all  good  and  lack  of  it  all  bad.  Transitivity  is  not  the  only  ecumenical 
value.  Inculturation  also  carries  an  imperative.  The  ecumenical  endeavour  is  pursued  in  the 
tension  between  the  claims  of  the  universal  and  the  particular. 

B.  Regional  agreements  involving  Anglicans  and  Lutherans 

There  are  no  ecumenical  agreements  between  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  at  the  universal 
level,  though  there  are  theological  statements  forged  in  global  dialogue.  There  are  several 
relationships  between  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  at  the  regional  level.  These  fall  into  two 
types:  those  that  represent  a stage  on  the  way  to  visible  unity  and  those  that  bring  about  such 
unity  (albeit  as  a stage  on  the  way  to  a broader  full  visible  unity). 

1.  Stages  to  visible  unity 

° The  Meissen  Agreement  between  the  Church  of  England  (not  the  other  British  and  Irish 
Anglican  churches)  and  the  Evangelische  Kirche  im  Deutschland  (EKD;  this  is  not  purely 
Lutheran  but  includes  Reformed  and  United  churches  also)  was  signed  in  1991.  It  has 
become  the  paradigm  of  the  Church  of  England’s  method  of  seeking  unity  by  stages.  It 
sets  out  the  agreed  goal  of  full  visible  unity  on  the  basis  of  a shared  faith  and  a common 
order.  It  moves  towards  the  Declaration  consisting  of  mutual  acknowledgement  of  the 
authenticity  of  ministries,  sacraments  and  oversight,  together  with  mutual  commitment  to 
practical  collaboration  and  further  theological  work  on  outstanding  issues.  Meissen  does 
not  bring  about  the  integration  or  interchangeability  of  ministries  because  it  does  not 
includede  full  agreement  on  episcopal  oversight,  including  episcopal  ordination. 
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° The  Reuilly  Agreement  between  the  British  and  Irish  Anglican  Churches  and  the  French 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  was  signed  in  2001  and  is  modelled  on  Meissen.  The 
French  Protestant  churches  expressed  interest  in  becoming  part  of  the  Meissen 
Agreement.  However,  they  are  already  in  table  and  pulpit  fellowship  with  the  EKD 
through  the  Leuenberg  Agreement.  The  Anglican  churches  believe  that,  to  have  integrity, 
an  agreement  must  be  the  result  of  a theological  dialogue  in  which  the  issues  of  faith  and 
order  are  fully  worked  through  together.  The  Reuilly  Agreement  actually  refines  the 
theological  concepts,  such  as  acknowledgement  and  commitment,  that  are  involved  in  this 
type  of  agreement. 


2.  Agreements  for  communion/full  communion 

• Called  to  Common  Mission  (the  revised  version  of  the  Concordat),  signed  at  Epiphany 
2001  between  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  USA  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  is  the  flagship  of  agreements  that  bring  about  ‘full  communion’.  This  approach  is 
based  on  the  international  Anglican-Lutheran  Cold  Ash  formula  of  1983,  whereby 
churches  seek  to  enter  into  full  communicatio  in  sacris,  including  interchangeable 
ministries,  while  retaining  their  separate  identity  and  structures  of  oversight.  Called  to 
Common  Mission  brings  this  state  of  affairs  about  through  a mutual  commitment  to 
episcopal  ordination  in  historical  succession  (though  the  possibility  of  exceptions  for  the 
Lutherans  is  being  explored  at  the  time  of  writing).  The  fiill  authenticity  of  each  other’s 
ministries  is  signalled  by  immediate  interchangeability  of  presbyters  in  principle.  To  make 
this  possible,  ECUS  A has  agreed  to  suspend  for  the  time  being  the  requirement  of  the 
Preface  to  the  Anglican  Ordinal  of  1662  for  episcopal  ordination.  For  their  part,  the  ELCA 
has  waived  the  requirement  for  ministers  to  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The 
ELCA  and  ECUS  A will  remain  autonomous  churches  with  a common  ministry,  linked  in 
fellowship  and  consultation.  The  anomaly  of  parallel  structures  of  oversight  in  a 
relationship  of  full  communion  does  not  appear  to  have  received  much  discussion  between 
the  two  churches. 

• The  Waterloo  Declaration  between  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  and  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Canada  was  signed  in  July  2001  and  broadly  follows  the 
Concordat/Called  to  Common  Mission  approach.  It  too  implements  the  Cold  Ash  formula. 
Unlike  the  USA  model,  however,  the  Canadians  do  not  appear  to  have  agreed  a legal 
mechanism  for  integration  of  ministries,  perhaps  because  they  do  not  need  one.  There  is  a 
strong  element  of  pragmatism,  of ‘Let’s  work  it  out  as  we  go  along,’  in  Waterloo. 

• The  Porvoo  Agreement  (1996)  between  the  British  and  Irish  Anglican  Churches  and  the 
Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  Churches  (excluding  Denmark  and  Latvia  who  chose  not  to 
sign  Porvoo)  is  a major  regional  agreement  involving  Lutherans  and  Anglicans.  It  goes 
beyond  Meissen  and  Reuilly  in  being  an  agreement  for  communion  (the  Church  of 
England,  at  least,  tends  not  to  use  the  expression  ‘full  communion’,  presumably  because  it 
sems  to  imply  that  communion  cannot  become  ever  more  full).  Porvoo  has  a distinctive 
theology  of  apostolicity,  drawing  on  BEM  and  Niagara.  This  theology  of  apostolicity 
enables  the  Provoo  Common  Statement  to  recognize  that  all  the  participating  churches 
have  preserved  the  historic  episcopate,  in  spite  of  some  presbyteral  consecrations  of 
bishops  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Porvoo  recognizes  historical  and  sociological  common 
ground  between  the  participating  churches  and  as  such  is  strongly  contextual.  The 
relationship  within  the  communion  of  Porvoo  churches  is  comparable  to  that  within  the 
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Anglican  Communion  itself:  there  is  interchangeability  of  ministries  (with  restrictions), 
together  with  various  forms  of  interaction  in  the  conciliar  structures  of  the  churches;  an 
increasingly  shared  life  through  twinnings  of  parishes,  dioceses  and  cathedrals  and  a 
mutually  enriched  fellowship.  The  Porvoo  churches  exist  (with  the  exception  of 
chaplaincies  and  ethnic  congregations)  in  geographically  separate  territories,  speaking 
various  different  languages,  so  there  is  little  question  of  parallel  jurisdictions. 

C.  Unresolved  issues 

Among  the  unresolved  issues  that  the  range  of  situations  outlined  above  points  up,  is  that  of 
the  consistency  of  agreements  with  each  other  and  with  the  international  Anglican-Lutheran 
texts.  The  1998  Lambeth  Conference  called  for  the  setting  up  of  an  Inter- Anglican  Standing 
Commission  on  Ecumenical  Relations  precisely  to  have  regard  to  questions  of  consistency. 
IASCER  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  range  of  international  dialogues  involving 
Anglicans,  together  with  a number  of  Anglican  theological  consultants  and  meets  annually. 
We  may  note  two  areas  where  issues  of  consistency  particularly  bite. 

First,  there  is  a lack  of  symmetry  with  regard  to  the  goal  of  unity  between  the  North 
American  agreements  and  those  involving  the  Church  of  England.  The  conceptualisation  of 
the  goal  of  unity  is  notoriously  difficult  and  is  fraught  with  ambiguity.  But  the  Cold  Ash 
formulation  of  the  goal  certainly  appears  to  fall  short  of  the  goal  of  full,  visible  unity 
portrayed  in  Meissen  and  Porvoo.  This  difference  does  seem  to  be  more  than  a matter  of 
terminology.  The  substantive  issue  could  possibly  be  tested  by  being  brought  to  the 
touchstone  of  the  classic  WCC/Faith  and  Order  statements  of  New  Delhi  (1961)  and 
Canberra  (1991)  which  offer  a ‘thick  description’  of  the  visible  unity  of  all  in  each  place 
with  all  in  every  place.  It  is  important  to  add,  however,  that  if  the  Concordat  type 
agreements  were  seen  explicitly  as  a stage  on  the  way  to  a fuller  realisation  of  unity,  this 
discrepancy  would  be  softened  considerably. 

Then,  there  are  different  approaches  to  the  question  of  how  to  bring  about  the  integration  of 
ministries.  When  the  mutual  acknowledgement  of  the  authenticity  of  ministries  of  word, 
sacrament  and  oversight  has  been  secured  and  agreement  has  been  reached  on  a common 
order  of  episcopal  oversight,  including  episcopal  ordination,  for  the  future,  the  question 
arises  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  each  church  to  adopt  the  other  church’s  ministers  so  as  to 
create  a common  ministry.  It  is  not  the  pattern  of  that  common  ministry  that  is  at  stake:  all 
the  agreements  for  visible  unity  or  ‘full  communion’  accept  that  this  will  be  the  historic 
threefold  ministry  in  visible  continuity.  The  differences  arise  over  the  legal  or  canonical 
steps  - the  mechanism,  if  you  like  - that  will  bring  this  about.  What  does  seem  abundantly 
clear  is  that,  once  the  mutual  acknowledgement  of  the  authenticity  of  ministries,  within  their 
own  churches,  has  been  secured,  any  suggestion  of  re-ordination  is  excluded. 

The  second  major  area  of  unresolved  issues  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  transitivity 
of  agreements.  We  have  already  touched  on  the  problem  of  transitivity  throughout  the 
Anglican  Communion.  But  there  is  also  a question  of  transitivity  throughout  the  oecumene. 
In  the  latter  broader  context  there  is  a good  deal  of  asymmetrical  ecumenism  going  on.  To 
limit  this  to  relationships  that  include  Anglicans  and  Lutherans:  the  Church  of  Norway, 
which  is  a signatory  to  Porvoo  has  recently  also  signed  the  Leuenberg  Concordat.  The 
models  of  unity  that  are  operative  in  these  two  major  agreements  are  rather  different.  In  the 
USA  a rather  tangled  four- way  relationship  is  emerging  that  involves  Anglicans,  Lutherans, 
Reformed  and  Moravians  (with  the  United  Methodists  in  the  wings). 
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The  gains  of  the  ecumenical  movement  have  always  tended  to  be  piecemeal  (the  possible 
exception  is  the  very  successful  multilateral  statement  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry). 
Current  developments  are  becoming  increasingly  complex  and  call  for  a sophisticated  three- 
dimensional  ecumenical  mapping.  Realignments  are  taking  place  that  point  to  the  eventual 
emergence  of  major  ecclesial  blocks  that  transcend  old  confessional  loyalties.  Churches  now 
have  multiple  allegiances  and  multiple  obligations  that  it  are  not  easy  to  handle.  There  is  no 
doubt  an  art  to  keeping  many  ecumenical  balls  in  the  air  at  one  time. 

The  situation  is  not  only  complex,  owing  to  the  range  of  partnerships  in  play,  but  is  also  shot 
through  with  asymmetry.  Churches  find  themselves  in  various  degrees  of  communion  with 
partner  churches.  The  subtleties  of  the  situation  are  often  lost  on  those  at  the  forefront  of 
local  developments  where  mission  and  unity  go  hand  in  hand.  They  may  become  impatient 
of  canonical  restraints.  Their  parent  churches  sometimes  find  themselves  under  pressure 
from  the  grassroots  to  catch  up,  even  to  regularise  what  is  already  happening  locally  in 
terms  of  communicatio  in  sacris.  This  pressure  is  salutary  because  it  maintains  the  proper 
impetus  of  ecumenical  endeavour  - that  of  personal,  relational,  dynamic  koinonia,  a visible 
communion  that  has  the  mission  imperative  and  the  reality  of  diversity  at  its  heart. 
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Dialogue,  Organic  Union  and  Covenanting  In  Australia 

D’Arcy  Wood 


When  the  Congregational  Union  of  Australia,  the  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia  and  most 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia  entered  into  union  in  June  1977,  they  did  so  under  the 
name  “The  Uniting  Church  in  Australia”.  The  word  Uniting  was  chosen,  in  preference  to 
United,  because  the  1977  union  was  seen  as  a step  toward  a greater  unity  and  a continuing 
reform  of  the  churches  in  Australia.  During  the  period  of  negotiations,  beginning  in  1957,  it 
was  clear  that  the  union  was  planned  as  a “witness  to  that  unity  which  is  both  Christ’s  gift 
and  his  will  for  the  Church”1  and  that  the  entry  into  union  would  be  an  action  “in  fellowship 
with  the  whole  Church  Catholic”.2 

The  commitment  to  seek  a wider  union  is  made  explicit  no  less  than  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  Basis  of  Union2  Consequently,  the  new  church  established  a Commission  on 
Ecumenical  Affairs,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years,  began  bilateral  dialogues 
with  the  Anglican  Church  of  Australia,  the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Over  the  course  of  the  next  decade  or  so  the  list  was  added  to,  with 
dialogues,  at  national  or  state  level,  with  Orthodox,  Baptists,  Pentecostalists  and  the  Salvation 
Army. 

There  had  been  some  bilateral  dialogues  prior  to  union,  for  example  between  Presbyterians 
and  Anglicans  and  between  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  could  not  be  said  that 
these  bilaterals  had  a significant  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Uniting  Church,  the  reason 
being  that  the  main  lines  of  the  proposed  union  were  established  in  two  reports,  issued  in 
1959  and  1963,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  bilaterals.  (At  an  earlier  stage  the  same  three 
denominations  had  considered  union,  and  voted  on  it,  in  the  1 920s.) 

If  we  ask  the  question  about  the  influence  of  multi-lateral  dialogues,  however,  the  answer  is 
very  different.  The  Faith  and  Order  Movement  had,  from  its  inception,  attracted  the  interest 
of  Australians,  and  several  of  the  drafters  of  the  1959  and  1963  reports,  and  of  the  Basis  of 
Union  itself,  were  active  in  Faith  and  Order  discussions,  especially  Rev.  Dr  Davis 
McCaughey  (who  was  to  become  the  first  national  president  of  the  Uniting  Church),  the  late 
Rev.  Prof.  George  Yule  and  the  late  Rev.  Prof.  Colin  Williams. 

In  this  gathering  it  is  well  known  that  the  WCC  was  “in  process  of  formation”  from  1938  to 
1948.  During  the  same  period  there  were  discussions  in  Australia  about  the  formation  of  a 
national  ecumenical  council.  One  suggested  name,  “The  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Australian  Section”,  was  quickly  dropped,  as  it  seemed  to  imply  a wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  WCC.  The  name  “Australian  Council  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  survived 
longer,  but  being  rather  cumbersome,  as  well  as  implying  some  sort  of  Eurocentrism,  the 
name  “Australian  Council  of  Churches”  replaced  it  in  1960.  The  ecumenical  discussions  in 
this  body,  including  Faith  and  Order,  as  well  as  the  personal  relationships  established,  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  climate  of  ecumenism.  After  the  publication  of  the  two  reports 
mentioned  above,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  concluded  its  work,  and  this  Council  also 
contributed  considerably  to  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  ecumenism.  As  a staff  member  of 
the  ACC  myself,  from  1969  to  1973, 1 can  testily  to  the  flowing  of  an  ecumenical  tide  at  this 
time.  Some  would  say  that  the  tide  has  now  ebbed,  but  the  amount  of  ecumenical  activity,  at 
local,  regional  and  national  levels,  has  continued  to  increase. 
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The  influence  of  the  WCC,  including  Faith  and  Order,  as  well  as  the  ACC,  on  the  Basis  of 
Union  in  Australia  could  be  summarized  in  the  following  way. 

1 . The  commitment  to  a wider  unity  of  Christians.  The  influence  of  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly’s  statement  on  Christian  unity  was  considerable. 

2.  Unity  and  renewal  go  hand  in  hand.  Unity  is  part  of  the  renewal  of  the  church;  likewise 
any  renewal  of  the  church  raises  the  issue  of  greater  unity. 

3 Unity  and  mission  go  together.  Both  are  a response  to  the  will  of  God  for  the  church. 
Jesus  prayed  “may  they  all  be  one”;  he  also  gave  the  Great  Commission:  “Go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel”.  The  Basis  of  Union  says  such  things  as  this:  “ . . Christians 
in  Australia  are  called  to  bear  witness  to  a unity  of  faith  and  life  which  transcends  cultural 
and  economic,  national  and  racial  boundaries,  and  to  this  end  she  commits  herself  to  seek 
special  relationships  with  Churches  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  4 

4.  The  realization  of  unity  involves  full  recognition  of  ministries.  Faith  and  Order 

discussions  on  ordination  and  on  the  diaconate  are  echoed  in  the  Basis  of  Union.  There 
was  also  a desire  to  achieve  recognition  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Australian  Continent. 

To  this  end  the  first  version  of  the  Basis  in  1963  (the  other  two  were  1970  and  1971) 
proposed  a concordat  with  the  Church  of  South  India,  a church  in  which  an  episcopal 
denomination  and  non-episcopal  denominations  had  successfully  combined.  The  proposal 
was  that,  “At  the  time  of  union,  bishops  and  presbyters  from  the  Church  of  South  India 
shall  be  requested  to  share  with  presbyters  from  the  uniting  churches  in  the  inaugural 
service  in  consecrating  to  their  office  the  first  bishops  of  the  Uniting  Church.  All 
subsequent  consecrations  shall  be  by  prayer  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  at  least  three 
bishops  and  three  presbyters.”5 

The  first  Basis  of  Union  was  discussed  at  all  levels  of  the  three  churches  for  a period  of  five 
years.  When  the  revision  appeared  in  1970,  major  changes  were  apparent.  For  our  purposes 
the  main  difference  to  be  noted  is  that  the  Concordat  with  the  CSI  disappeared  and  the 
proposal  for  the  introduction  of  bishops  was  replaced  by  this  statement: 

“The  Uniting  Church  recognizes  the  responsibility  and  freedom  which  belong  to  councils 
to  acknowledge  gifts  among  members  for  the  fulfilment  of  particular  functions.  She  sees 
in  pastoral  care  exercised  personally  on  behalf  of  the  Church  an  expression  of  the  fact 
that  God  always  deals  with  men  (sic)  personally:  he  would  have  his  fatherly  care  known 
among  men;  he  would  have  individual  members  take  upon  themselves  the  form  of  a 
servant.”6 

This  paragraph  was  widely  interpreted  as  leaving  the  door  half-open  for  the  introduction  of 
bishops  at  some  later  time.  Such  introduction  has  not  yet  happened.  At  the  national  assembly 
of  the  UCA  in  1985  a proposal  was  adopted  which  commissioned  a study  of  the  ministry  of 
bishop  in  the  Uniting  Church.  A detailed  report  was  prepared  and  discussed  in  all  seven 
synods  and  all  54  presbyteries  as  well  as  many  parishes.  When  the  results  of  this  process 
were  reported  to  the  national  assembly  in  1991  it  was  clear  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
councils  of  the  church  were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  bishops,  so  the  national  assembly 
decided  to  proceed  no  further.  A comment  frequently  made  at  this  period  was  that  the 
appropriate  time  for  consideration  of  the  ministry  of  bishop  would  be  if  negotiations  for 
union  with  an  episcopally-ordered  denomination  were  to  be  commenced. 
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No  such  negotiations  have  been  entered  into  from  the  formation  of  the  Uniting  Church  until 
now.  However  some  of  the  bilateral  dialogues,  particularly  with  the  Anglican  Church  and  the 
Lutheran  Church,  have  considered  seriously  a mutual  recognition  of  members,  ministries  and 
sacraments.  None  of  these  proposals  has  yet  been  adopted,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  are 
numerous  bilateral  agreements  on  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  This  collection  of 
agreements  caused  an  ecumenical  body  called  the  Australian  Consultation  on  Liturgy 
(ACOL.)  to  propose  a common  baptismal  certificate.  The  purposes  of  this  were,  first,  to  make 
the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  widely  known,  and,  second,  to  enable  baptized  persons  to 
present  documentary  evidence  that  their  baptism  had  taken  place  and  had  been  widely 
accepted  (an  example  of  the  need  for  evidence  would  be  when  an  inter-church  marriage  is 
contemplated).  The  agreed  wording  on  the  back  of  the  certificates  is  as  follows:  “The 
following  churches  have  agreed  that  a certificate  used  by  them  in  this  form  7 is  evidence  of 
Christian  Baptism:  The  Anglican  Church  of  Australia,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Australia,  The 
Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  Australia,  The  Lutheran  Church  of  Australia,  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  The  Uniting  Church  in  Australia.”  This  common 
certificate  has  been  in  use  since  the  early  1990s  and  the  influence  of  the  WCC  document 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982)  was  evident  in  the  discussions  which  led  to  its 
adoption. 

In  2000  and  2001  a study  booklet  entitled  Life  after  Drowning  has  been  widely  circulated  for 
ecumenical  use  at  parish  level.  This  series  of  five  studies  builds  on  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism  and  the  common  baptismal  certificate  and  seeks  to  draw  out  the  implications  for 
Christian  unity.  It  is  written  in  a way  that  encourages  the  participation  of  people  from 
different  backgrounds  and  a variety  of  experience  of  the  church^  In  issuing  it,  two  of  the  state 
councils  of  churches  hoped  that  the  common  date  of  Easter  in  2001  would  be  a stimulus  to 
the  organizing  of  groups  in  the  Easter  season,  culminating  in  an  ecumenical  service  at 
Pentecost.  (The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  also  concludes  at  Pentecost  in  many 
countries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.) 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  the  booklet  Fr  Gerard  Kelly  says  this:  “You  might  like  to  consider 
how  these  reflections  are  leading  you  to  a more  profound  recognition  of  a common  faith,  to  a 
genuine  reconciliation,  and  ultimately  to  a common  confession  of  faith.”9 

One  thing  the  booklet  does  not  do  is  to  draw  out  the  implications  of  our  common  baptism  for 
the  concluding  of  covenants  between  denominations  at  the  parish  level  and  other  levels,  yet 
in  a parallel  process  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Australia  (NCCA)  which  has  now 
replaced  the  Australian  Council  of  Churches,  has  been  working  on  the  promotion  of 
covenants  for  some  years.  The  Rev.  Ray  Williamson,  an  editor  of  Life  after  Drowning,  is 
involved  in  this  covenanting  process  also.  A good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in 
covenanting,  both  bilaterally  and  multi-laterally.  The  general  secretary  of  the  NCCA,  Rev. 
David  Gill,  points  out  that  the  formation  of  the  council  in  1994  was  an  example  of 
covenanting.  10  It  is  proposed  that  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  council  (known  as  the 
“national  forum”)  in  July  2001,  a liturgical  recognition  of  the  stages  reached  in  covenanting 
should  take  place.  A slight  re-wording  of  the  agreement  of  1994  is  proposed.  It  reads: 

“As  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Australia, 
we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  one  another  as  partners  on  the  ecumenical  journey; 
we  believe  that  we  are  being  blessed  in  our  generation  to  witness  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
in  drawing  the  churches  together  in  a common  search  for  unity;  we  give  thanks  for  all 
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we  have  in  common,  though  recognizing  that  our  divisions  are  a hindrance  to  the 
church’s  mission;  we  recognize  one  another  as  Communities  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love, 
committed  to  following  Christ  and  pledged  to  serve  God’s  kingdom;  we  therefore  make 
a commitment  to  each  other  in  this  national  covenant,  not  knowing  what  form  unity  may 
eventually  take,  but  believing  that,  by  the  steps  to  which  we  now  commit  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  led  to  grow  ever  more  deeply  in  that  unity  which  is  Christ’s  will  for  all  his 
people  11 

It  is  also  proposed  that  a “pledge”  be  used  in  this  service.  It  reads: 

“We  pledge  ourselves:  (i)  to  continue  to  discuss  and  articulate  within  our  own  churches 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  our  involvement  in  the  quest  for  Christian  unity  and  the 
possibilities  for  further  engagement  in  ecumenical  partnership;  (ii)  to  explore  such 
further  steps  as  will  be  necessary  to  make  more  clearly  visible  the  unity  of  all  Christian 
people  in  this  country.”12 

This  wording  is  very  general,  and  a further  leaflet  issued  by  the  NCCA  explains  why: 

“Only  one  or  two  of  the  suggested  dimensions  may  be  possible  for  an  agreement 
between  two  particular  churches,  whereas  all  of  the  dimensions  may  be  possible  for 
another  two  churches,  and  some  other  combinations  of  the  various  dimensions  will  be 
possible  for  other  churches. 

Some  of  the  suggested  dimensions  (for  example,  shared  ordained  ministries)  may  be 
possible  for  only  two  or  three  of  the  churches,  whereas  other  dimensions  (for  example, 
shared  use  of  buildings)  may  be  possible  for  almost  all  of  the  churches.”  13 

The  reason  for  the  liturgical  commitment  to  covenanting,  general  as  that  commitment  may 
be,  is  explained  thus: 

“The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  invite  the  churches  14,  at  the  national  level,  to  take 
specific  steps  towards  a more  visible  expression  of  unity,  to  move  towards  a deeper 
experience  of  communion  (koinonia).  Covenanting  together  at  the  national  level  will  also 
give  a lead;  it  will  be  ‘permission-giving’!”  15 

What  is  the  value  of  such  a covenant?  In  answering  this  question,  the  definition  of 
covenanting  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Crow  will  provide  a background.  He  says: 

“Covenanting  is  a concept  of  visible  church  unity  that  seeks  to  be  responsive  to  the 
diversity  of  traditions  within  the  unity  Christ  gives  to  and  wills  for  the  church.  As  a 
modified  expression  of  organic  union,  it  calls  the  churches  to  unite  in  ‘sacred  things’ 
{communio  in  sacris ) - faith,  baptism,  eucharist,  ministry  and  mission  - without 
organizational  unity.  In  covenanting,  each  church  maintains,  for  the  present  and  as  long 
as  each  church  shall  decide,  its  ecclesiastical  structures,  traditions,  forms  of  worship,  and 
systems  of  ministerial  placement.  Nevertheless,  in  a solemn  act  the  churches  ask  God 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  create  out  of  their  separated  life  a new  ecclesial  community 
committed  to  common  mission  in  the  world.”  16 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  many  forms  of  covenanting  in  the  churches,  not  all  of  them 
conforming  to  the  description  by  Paul  Crow.  At  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  1954  it 
was  said:  “ . .our  churches  entered  a covenant  to  form  this  Council . .”  17  The  formation  of  the 
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NCCA,  already  referred  to,  was  similar.  There  are  covenants  between  two  denominations,  in 
Australia  and  elsewhere,  on  specific  matters.  In  a further  leaflet,  “Australian  Churches 
Covenanting  Together  Locally”,  these  examples  are  given.  (I  have  paraphrased  the  document 
and  also  grouped  the  items  according  to  subject.)  18 

Joining  together  in  prayer  and  worship 

Praying  and  caring  for  one  another 

Developing  methods  of  decision-making  in  common 

Considering,  as  part  of  decision-making,  whether  activities  can  be  shared 

Sharing  of  buildings  and  physical  resources 

Consulting  with  partners  before  new  buildings  are  undertaken 

Exploring  mission  and  evangelism  programs  and  strategies  together 

Co-operating  in  Christian  education  and  training  of  clergy 

Joint  ministries,  such  as  military  and  prison  chaplaincies,  “outback”  ministry  (an 

Australian  term  for  remote  areas)  and  youth  ministry 

Joint  programmes  for  justice  and  reconciliation 

Mutual  recognition  of  baptism 

Eucharistic  hospitality  “according  to  pastoral  need” 

Mutual  recognition  of  ordained  ministry  and  the  sharing  of  clergy 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  not  known  how  many  covenants  have  been  entered  into,  but 
number  1 1 on  baptism  has  already  been  accepted  widely,  as  I mentioned.  Numbers  5 and  6 
have  been  practised  for  generations  in  Australia,  especially  in  regional  and  remote  areas. 
Number  8 is  well-established:  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  co-operation  in  the  training  of 
clergy  is  nearly  a century  old.  Joint  publication  of  Christian  education  materials,  on  a national 
basis,  is  almost  as  old.  Joint  ministries  in  “specialized”  areas  (no.9)  have  occurred,  and  the 
sharing  of  clergy  as  in  no.  13  is  gathering  momentum,  even  between  denominations  where 
mutual  recognition  is  incomplete,  such  as  Anglican  and  Uniting. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  idea  of  covenant  is  also  used  in  the  quite  different  situation  of  race 
relations.  The  Uniting  Church’s  national  assembly  publicly  signed  a covenant  document  with 
the  aboriginal  and  islander  members  of  its  own  denomination  in  1994.  This  document 
acknowledges  past  injustice,  exploitation  and  dispossession,  and  commits  the  church  to  give 
greater  support  and  greater  autonomy  to  the  aboriginal  and  islander  “congress”  within  the 
denomination.  The  document  has  been  followed  up  with  staffing  of  a continuing 
“covenanting”  process. 

Before  any  of  these  developments,  some  Christians  in  Australia  were  familiar  with 
covenanting  processes  of  a different  kind.  The  Presbyterians  valued  as  part  of  their  history 
the  Scottish  Covenanters.  The  Methodists  held  an  annual  covenant  service  in  most 
congregations,  a service  which  is  a very  personal  and  demanding  renewal  of  one’s 
relationship  of  faith  and  obedience  to  God. 

The  so-called  “biblical  theology”  movement  of  the  mid-20th  century  also  brought  the 
scriptural  notion  of  covenant  into  prominence,  and  while  the  ecclesiastical  covenants 
described  in  this  paper  are  connected  only  distantly  with  the  biblical  precedents,  there  is  at 
least  this  in  common:  “The  idea  of  a covenant  implies  a significant  commitment.  It  is  a 
reliable  and  lasting  relationship,  which  includes  both  promises  and  obligations.”  19 
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Within  a few  weeks  it  may  be  clearer  as  to  how  far  these  Australian  covenants  have 
progressed.  An  important  step  is  Pentecost,  when  local  ecumenical  services  will  be  held,  and 
a second  is  the  national  forum  of  the  NCCA  in  July.  The  worship  resources  being  prepared 
for  these  occasions  can  be  made  available  to  the  WCC  and  to  member-churches. 

This  current  situation  of  ecumenical  growth  and  change  is  the  result  of  many  factors.  The 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  has  had  strong  support  for  many  years;  ecumenical 
ministers’  associations  (formerly  “fratemals”)  at  local  level  are  very  active  in  some  places; 
joint  training  of  clergy  is,  to  my  mind,  a powerful  influence;  the  WCC,  including  Faith  and 
Order;  regional  ecumenical  bodies  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific;  the  ACC/NCCA,  together  with 
state  and  local  councils  of  churches;  bilateral  and  multi-lateral  dialogues  at  national  and  other 
levels. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  become  euphoric  however.  As  we  all  know,  ecclesiastical  barriers  can 
function  like  brick  and  stone.  In  1999  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Australia  identified  four  stages  as  “steps  to  unity”: 

a)  a statement  of  agreement  on  essentials  of  faith  and  ministry; 

b)  a covenant  of  association  and  inter-communion; 

c)  a concordat  of  communion; 

d)  full  organic  union  20 

There  has  been  no  organic  union  in  Australia  since  1977.  There  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
no  “concordat  of  communion”.  Most  dialogues  are  still  struggling  through  (a)  and  (b),  for 
example  the  draft  agreement  between  Anglican  and  Uniting  Churches  entitled  “For  the  Sake 
of  the  Gospel  After  20  years  of  solid  work,  the  dialogue  between  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
the  Uniting  Church  (which  I co-chaired  for  many  years)  has  still  not  achieved  an  agreement 
on  inter-communion  or  on  mutual  recognition  of  ministries. 

It  would  seem  that,  while  dialogues  continue  to  move  at  a pace  that  is  often  quite  sedate,  local 
co-operation,  local  covenants  and  the  informal  or  semi-formal  sharing  of  Christians  in 
community  projects  and  justice  issues  will  probably  bring  the  churches  - perhaps  reluctantly! 

- to  the  point  of  formally  recognizing  each  other’s  members,  ministries  and  sacraments.  How 
long  this  will  take  I could  not  estimate.  Are  dialogues  then  marginal  at  best?  Not  necessarily 
so:  there  are  major  issues  to  be  resolved  before  full  unity  can  be  achieved.  The  publication 
Stages  on  the  Way  is  testimony  to  considerable  progress  on  these  issues.  21  But  the  crying 
need  for  greater  unity  “for  the  sake  of  the  gospel”  presses  upon  us  and  the  process  of  dialogue 
is  only  one  of  the  ways  forward. 


1 The  Basis  of  Union  for  the  Congregational  Union  of  Australia,  the  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  The  Aldersgate  Press,  1971,  para.l. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid.,  paras.  1,2,  18. 

4 Ibid.,  para.2. 

5 The  Church:  its  nature,  function  and  ordering  (including  The  Proposed  Basis  of  Union),  Melbourne,  The 
Aldersgate  Press,  n.d.  (1963),  p.83. 

6 The  Proposed  Basis  of  Union  for  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Australia,  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Australasia  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  The  Aldersgate  Press,  1970,  para.  16. 
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7 The  reference  to  “in  this  form”  refers  to  the  wording  of  the  certificate  itself,  which  reads:  “NN  . . was  baptized 
with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  (day)  at  (place)  by  (minister  or 
priest)”. 

8 Charles  Sherlock  and  Ray  Williamson  (eds.),  Life  after  Drowning-,  making  waves  together;  exploring  our 
common  baptism  as  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ;  an  ecumenical  study  programme,  Melbourne,  Victorian  Council  of 
Churches,  2000,  80  pp. 

9 Ibid.,  p.77. 

10  David  Gill  in  a letter  to  the  writer,  20  December  2000. 

1 1 “The  Covenant”,  leaflet  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Australia,  Sydney,  n.d.  (2000?) 

12Ibid. 

13  “Australian  Churches  Covenanting  Together”,  leaflet  of  the  NCCA,  Sydney,  n.d.  (2000?),  8 pp. 

14  The  14  member-churches  are:  Anglican  Church  of  Australia,  Antiochian  Orthodox  Church,  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church,  Assyrian  Church  of  the  East,  Churches  of  Christ,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  Lutheran  Church  of  Australia,  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Romanian 
Orthodox  Church,  Salvation  Army,  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  Uniting  Church  in  Australia. 

See  endnote  13. 

15  See  endnote  13. 

16  Paul  A.  Crow,  “ Covenanting  ”,  Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  ed.  Nicholas  Lossky  et  al.,  Geneva, 
WCC,  1991,  pp.244f. 

17  Evanston  Speaks:  Reports  from  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  London,  SCM 
Press,  1954,  p.10. 

18“ Australian  Churches  Covenanting  Together  Locally",  leaflet  of  the  NCCA,  Sydney,  n.d.  (2000?),  7 pp. 

19  Ibid.  The  relevant  section  is  called  "The  Nature  and  Use  of  Covenants”. 

20  Steps  to  Unity;  an  outline  process  for  ecumenical  convergence  from  an  Anglican  perspective,  Sydney, 
Anglican  General  Synod,  1 999. 

21  Raymond  K.  Williamson  (ed.).  Stages  on  the  Way;  documents  from  the  bilateral  conversations  between 
Churches  in  Australia,  Melbourne,  Joint  Board  of  Christian  Education,  1994,  264  pp. 
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The  Implications  of  Bilateral  Agreements  for  International  Dialogues 
among  Christian  World  Communions 

The  Church  of  Antioch  - a Case  Study 

Michel  Nseir 

I.  By  way  of  introduction:  historical  background 

Antiochians  like  to  introduce  their  church  with  a reference  to  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  which  says,  “it  was  in  Antioch  that  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians”  (Acts  1 1 : 
26).  They  are  proud  of  this  church  from  which  the  first  missionaries  set  forth  to  Rome  and  India, 
a church  whose  monastic,  spiritual,  liturgical  and  theological  life  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  intense  and  flourishing  in  church  history. 

One  of  the  riches  of  this  church  is  undoubtedly  the  ethnic  and  cultural  pluralism  which  it  was 
able  to  express  in  a unity  in  the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  from  the  time  of  its  apostolic 
foundation.  Its  unity  in  the  apostolic  faith  was  guaranteed  by  the  effective  communion  of  its 
bishops,  as  testified  by  the  many  provincial  and  regional  synods  of  this  period.  This  vision  of 
Antiochian  unity  in  the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  manifested  in  a perpetual  movement  of  love, 
applying  the  famous  34th  apostolic  canon,  which  says,  “Bishops  of  every  nation  must 
acknowledge  him  who  is  first  among  them  and  account  him  as  their  head,  and  do  nothing  of 
consequence  without  his  consent;  but  each  may  do  those  things  only  which  concern  his  own 
parish,  and  the  country  places  which  belong  to  it.  But  neither  let  him  (who  is  the  first)  do 
anything  without  the  consent  of  all;  for  so  there  will  be  unanimity,  and  God  will  be  glorified 
through  the  Lord  in  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Antiochians  are  proud  of  this  unity  in  diversity  which  they  were  able  to  preserve  over  many 
centuries,  and  are  greatly  saddened  by  the  various,  often  tragic,  schisms  they  have  known  in  the 
course  of  their  history.  From  the  5th  century  onwards,  the  christological  disputes  surrounding 
the  Councils  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  Chalcedon  (451)  transformed  this  diversity  into  disunity. 
Three  churches  with  separate  hierarchies  emerged  on  the  same  territory: 

The  Church  of  Persia  or  the  East,  which  had  rejected  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  Ephesus  and  was 
accused  of  Nestorianism,  known  as  the  Assyrian  Church. 

The  Syriac  Church,  which  had  rejected  the  christological  definitions  of  Chalcedon  and  was 
accused  of  Monophysitism. 

The  Church  of  Chalcedonian  orthodoxy,  called  Melkite  because  of  its  loyalty  towards  the 
“basileus”  of  Byzantium  and  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Orthodox  Rum. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  a fourth  church  - Maronite  and  of  Syriac  tradition  and 
culture,  but  faithful  to  Chalcedonian  orthodoxy  - set  itself  up  with  a separate  hierarchy  as  a result 
of  the  Monothelite  crisis  and  because  of  the  prolonged  vacancy  in  the  See  of  the  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch. 
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Three  centuries  later  came  the  break  in  communion  of  1054  following  the  reciprocal 
excommunications  by  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Patriarch  Peter  of  Antioch  tried  to  act  as 
mediator,  quickly  responding  in  an  irenic  tone  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
Cerularius,  assuring  him  that  most  of  the  reciprocal  recriminations  were  of  no  great  importance. 
He  opposed  only  the  insertion  of  the  “Filioque”  in  the  Nicene  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  though 
saying  that  this  had  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  continuing  communion.1  Antioch  was 
occupied  by  the  crusaders  in  1 098  and  a Latin  hierarchy  was  established  there.  The  schism- 
divorce  between  the  Christian  East  and  West  was  sealed  and  consummated  at  the  dawn  of  the 
13th  century,  with  the  crusade  of  1204  and  the  sack  of  Constantinople  in  1254. 
following  the  failure  of  the  Council  of  Florence  (1437  to  1439),  a new  era  of  fragmentation 
began  for  the  churches  of  the  Middle  East.  It  was  to  continue  for  almost  four  centuries,  with  the 
sending  of  Latin  missionaries  to  the  region.  Rome  was  already  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
counter-reformation  and  despaired  of  seeing  all  the  Orthodox  churches  returning  to  its  bosom.  It 
chose  instead  to  follow  the  way  of  partial  reunions  which  would,  it  was  thought,  lead  to  the 
resumption  of  full  communion  between  the  churches.  This  was  to  give  birth  to  five  new 
churches  linked  to  Rome  in  the  Middle  East,  three  of  them  in  Antioch:  the  Greek  Catholics 
(1724),  the  Syriac  Catholics  and  the  Chaldean  Catholics  (descended  from  the  ancient  Assyrian 
Church  of  the  East).  The  two  others  were  the  Copts  of  Alexandria  and  the  Armenians.  Needless 
to  say,  the  creation  of  these  eastern  churches  linked  to  Rome  took  place  through  the  conversion 
of  Orthodox  believers  and  the  creation  of  a Catholic  hierarchy  alongside  the  Orthodox  hierarchy 
in  Orthodox  dioceses,  parishes  and  monasteries. 

Starting  in  the  19th  century,  this  region  and  more  particularly  the  See  of  Antioch,  attracted 
Protestant  missionaries,  principally  Americans,  who,  like  the  Latin  missionaries  before  them, 
whittled  away  believers  from  the  Orthodox,  and  in  this  case  also  Catholic,  churches  and  set  up 
Reformed  churches  belonging  to  the  denomination  of  whichever  missionary  society  was 
financing  them. 

So  it  is,  that  1 5 centuries  later,  we  find  seven  patriarchs  claiming  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Antiochian  patriarchal  see:  Maronite,  Syriac  Orthodox  and  Syriac  Catholic,  Chaldean  and 
Assyrian,  Rum  (Greek)  Orthodox  and  Rum  (Greek)  Catholic  (Melkite). 

In  this  ecumenical  age  at  the  start  of  this  new  millennium,  the  reawakened  consciousness  of  the 
unity  in  diversity  which  they  once  knew  and  experienced  has  become  a deep  and  irresistible 
longing  in  the  churches  of  the  Antiochian  tradition.  The  calls  of  the  Spirit  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
history  underline  the  intolerable  absurdity  of  the  present  situation:  patriarchal  churches  owing 
allegiance  to  Antioch  exist  side  by  side  on  the  same  territory  but  are  not  all  in  full  communion. 
The  question  they  are  all  called  to  answer  is:  what  is  required  for  the  restoration  of  communion 
among  them,  or  by  what  means  can  we  restore  the  plural  unity  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  today? 

This  question  is  addressed  as  much  to  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  churches  as  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  and  Greek  Melkite  Catholic  churches,  the  Maronite,  Syriac  Orthodox  and  Syriac 
Catholic  churches.  One  might  also  add  the  Armenian  Apostolic  and  Armenian  Catholic  churches 
in  that  they  are  no  strangers  to  the  Antiochian  tradition  and  because  they  are  established  and 
“inculturated”  in  the  Antiochian  sphere  of  influence. 
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In  this  presentation  I shall,  however,  limit  myself  to  relations  between  the  two  Greek  Orthodox 
and  Greek  Catholic  Patriarchates  because  of  the  plan  for  union  which  raised  fundamental 
questions,  locally  and  beyond  our  borders,  in  the  autumn  of  1996.  I shall  present  this  briefly, 
setting  it  in  its  historical  context  and  highlighting  the  problems  it  raised  from  the  theological, 
ecclesiological  and  pastoral  point  of  view. 

I shall  then  go  on  to  attempt  a critical  analysis  of  the  question,  examining  it  in  the  light  of  our 
subject  here,  namely,  what  implications  might  a bilateral  local  dialogue  have  for  international 
bilateral  dialogues,  and  conversely,  how  can  the  international  dialogues  help  to  advance  the  local 
bilateral  agreements?  I shall  take  the  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  these  problems  with  reference 
to  the  Balamand  document  of  1993, 2 before  concluding  my  presentation  with  some  more 
promising  future  perspectives  following  the  recent  visit  and  pilgrimage  of  his  Holiness  Pope 
John  Paul  II  to  Syria. 

II.  Presentation  of  the  Project 

After  a prolonged  period  of  distrust  and  absence  of  dialogue,  even  non-communication  between 
the  two  Orthodox  and  Catholic  churches  of  Antioch  following  the  schism  between  the  synods  in 
1 724,  a new  era  of  dialogue  opened  up  between  them  in  the  sixties  of  last  century.  Many  factors 
encouraged  this  opening.  I shall  mention  only  the  most  important: 

1 . The  rapprochement  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  and  the  lifting  of  the  reciprocal 
excommunications  at  the  end  of  Vatican  II  in  1965. 

2.  The  renewal  that  the  took  place  at  all  levels  in  the  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  leading, 
amongst  other  things,  to  greater  ecumenical  openness  and  commitment. 

3.  The  “identity  crisis”  undergone  by  the  Catholic  Melkite  Church  of  Antioch  which  brought  it 
to  an  awareness  of  belonging  to  the  ecclesial  tradition  of  the  east  - an  identity  which  was 
denied  it  by  the  Orthodox,  and  which  it  felt  was  recognized  only  in  official  statements  by  the 
Roman  Curia,  while  being  neglected  in  practice. 

4.  The  positions  adopted  by  the  Melkite  Patriarch  Maximos  IV  (Hakim)  and  the  role  he  played 
at  Vatican  II,  which  was  praised  by  Patriarch  Athenagoras,  who  said  to  him:  “you  have 
spoken  on  our  behalf.”3 

5.  A return  to  the  eastern  patristic  sources  of  Melkite  theology,  which  helped  to  anchor  it  more 
firmly  in  its  natural  milieu,  which  is  the  Arab  and  not  the  Latin  world. 

In  the  seventies,  some  considerable  time  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  for  the  Theological  Dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  1980  at  Patmos  and  at  Rhodes,  several  signs  of  hope  could  already  be 
detected  in  Antioch. 

In  1975,  Archbishop  Elias  Zoghby,  then  Greek  Catholic  Metropolitan  of  Baalbek  (Lebanon), 
elaborated  a project  for  “double  communion”.4  He  presented  this  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Synod, 
which  decided  to  submit  it  to  Rome.  A Special  Commission  comprising  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  the  Congregation  for  the  Eastern  Churches  and  the  Secretariat  for 
promoting  Christian  Unity  was  appointed  to  study  the  project.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to 
examine  this  project  briefly,  together  with  the  reply  from  Rome: 
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According  to  its  author,  the  principle  of  “double  communion”  presented  in  the  project  would 
enable  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  Antioch  to  prepare  to  rejoin  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  from  which  it  separated  without  valid  reasons,  and  to  do  so  without 
breaking  communion  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  would  thus  preserve  a communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  inspired  by  the  communion  known  and  practised  among  the  churches  during  the 
first  Christian  millennium,  until  such  time  as  the  Vatican  I doctrines  on  papal  infallibility  and 
primacy  were  revised  and  reformulated  by  the  two  churches.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  in  a 
local  church  like  the  Church  of  Antioch  would  be  an  example  of  coexistence  which  could  help 
the  Orthodox  and  Catholic  churches  in  their  search  for  unity.  Msgr  Zoghby  added  that  the 
unanimous  condemnation  of  Uniatism  gave  us  the  right,  indeed  the  duty,  to  call  it  in  question.4 5 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  “the  two  churches  have  retained  the  essentials  of  the  dogma  and 
structure  of  the  Church,  even  though  these  dogma  are  expressed  differently  and  the  organization 
of  the  churches  is  likewise  different.  Beyond  the  differences  in  theology  there  is  one  same  faith. 
And  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  one  faith  that  unity  and  communion  can  be  restored.”6 

The  response  from  Rome  was  formulated  in  four  main  points:7 

1 . This  first  point  remains,  in  my  view,  the  most  decisive.  It  notes  that:  “The  ecclesiological 
conceptions  of  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  Church,  though  differing  as  to  the 
origin,  nature  and  scope  of  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  See,  nevertheless  equally  exclude  the 
possibility  - even  on  a temporary  and  provisional  basis  - of  a double  communion  or  a double 
allegiance.  This  is  an  important  point  of  faith  which  concerns  the  very  nature  of  the  Church; 
there  is  no  valid  reason  to  declare  ourselves  ready  to  abandon  it.” 

2.  The  second  point  states  that:  “. . . this  (full  communion)  will  call  for  long  and  painstaking 
work,  especially  as  each  party  will  have  to  conduct  it  in  close  consultation  and  constant 
agreement  with  a higher  echelon:  the  Holy  See  of  Rome  for  the  Catholic  side,  and  all  the 
sister  churches  for  the  Orthodox  side  (Rhodes  conference,  1 964).  This  is  consequently  a 
universal  undertaking.  It  cannot  be  carried  out  in  isolation.  It  does  not  therefore  aim  to  invite 
the  partners  to  distance  themselves,  to  define  their  differences,  to  seek  the  links  which  unite 
them  with  the  communion  to  which  they  belong.  Local  unity  can  only  be  realized  within  the 
framework  of  unity  at  the  universal  level” 

3.  The  third  point  recommends  developing  a practical  plan  at  the  pastoral  level:  training  for 
laity  and  clergy,  religious  education  and  catechesis,  renewal  of  monastic  life,  renewal  of 
liturgical  life.  It  also  encourages  practical  ecumenism  at  local  level  in  order  “progressively 
to  reconstitute  the  fabric  of  a life  in  fellowship  and  collaboration  in  all  the  areas  where  it  is 
possible,  before  envisaging  more  ambitious  projects.” 

4.  The  last  point  reminds  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  that,  despite  the  historical  links  it 

maintains  with  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch,  it  must  always  remember  that  it  is  not  the 

only  Catholic  church  on  the  territory  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  that  it  must, 

therefore,  exchange  information  with  the  highest  authorities  of  the  other  churches  which  are 
in  full  Catholic  communion. 
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This  response  from  Rome  arrived  in  1976  at  the  start  of  the  war  in  Lebanon.  This  and  various 
other  factors  prevented  the  dialogue  from  being  seriously  continued.  Worth  mentioning  here, 
however,  is  “An  Amtiochian  Vision  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church”,  the  title  of  a lecture  given  on  19 
October  1978  to  the  “Pro  Oriente”  Foundation  in  Vienna  by  His  Beatitude  Ignatius  IV  (Hazim), 
Greek  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  then  Metropolitan  of  Lattakieh  (Syria).8  After  briefly 
describing  the  different  wounds  of  Antioch,  he  notes  “Antioch  would  not  be  split  into  five 
Patriarchates  if,  at  the  time  of  each  crisis,  an  Antiochian  Council  could  have  been  held,  free  of  all 
outside  pressure,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical.”9  For  him  the  synod  remains  the  keystone  of 
the  Church's  unity,  in  that  each  rupture  was  caused  by  “the  loss  of  the  synodal  sense”.  To 
achieve  this  he  proposes  a process  in  three  stages:  “first,  communion  in  charity,  with  all  it 
requires,  then  the  quest  for  communion  in  the  faith,  and  lastly,  as  the  fruit  of  this,  full 
communion  in  liturgy,  which  includes  the  canonical  communion  of  the  pastors.”  10  Here  we 
immediately  see  a point  of  view  that  is  important  in  Orthodox  theology,  which  considers 
“koinonia”  or  “communicatio  in  sacris”  as  a fruit,  a result,  a sign  and  manifestation  of 
“communicatio  in  fides”,  and  not  a step  on  the  way  to  it. 

By  “communion  in  charity”  His  Beatitude  sought  to  go  beyond  collaboration  at  the  pastoral 
level,  which  happens  almost  inevitably  because  the  churches  present  on  the  territory  of  Antioch 
are  closely  involved  at  every  level  of  life  (families,  parishes,  towns  and  villages,  mixed 
marriages,  etc  .)  and  presupposes  a true  conversion  to  the  source  of  Agape,  in  which  the  brother 
ca  U nger  be  left  out  and  forgotten,  but  neither  can  he  be  “absorbed”  by  the  stronger  church 
dean*ifc  directly  with  him  and  ignoring  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

As  for  “communion  in  the  faith”,  the  Patriarch  realizes  the  difficulty  of  this  given  that  the 
elements  of  a solution  go  beyond  the  Antiochian  situation.  What  is  interesting  for  us  here  as  we 
examine  the  implications  of  bilateral  dialogue  for  multilateral  dialogue  and  vice  versa,  is  to 
develop  his  arguments  and  proposals,  which  are  still  very  much  to  the  point.  Right  at  the 
beginning,  he  states  that  it  is  clear  that  “the  synod  of  Antioch's  quest  for  communion  in  the  faith 
would  not  aim  for  a local  doctrinal  compromise  which  would  break  the  solidarity  of  the  churches 
with  their  Orthodox,  Catholic  or  Oriental  communion.  One  cannot  heal  a wound  in  the  faith  by 
causing  three  others ! But  we  also  believe  that  our  attitude  cannot  simply  be  one  of  waiting.  On 
the  contrary,  respecting  our  different  solidarities  in  the  faith,  we  believe  that  the  unique  case  of 
Antioch  can  help  the  churches  elsewhere  to  move  further  on  the  path  of  dialogue  in  the  faith.”  11 
In  view  of  the  progress  made  in  the  theological  dialogue  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Orientals 
on  the  christological  question,  and  given  the  fact  that  the  present  doctrinal  problem  with  the 
Catholic  Church  lies  essentially  with  the  Vatican,  since  it  concerns  the  interpretation  and 
acceptance  of  the  last  two  general  councils  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Patriarch  proposes, 
following  the  principle  expressed  by  the  first  synod  of  Jerusalem  “to  impose  no  further  burden 
than  these  essentials”  (Acts  15:  28).  That  which  is  necessary  to  unity  in  the  faith  remains  the 
adherence  to  the  “kerygma”  of  the  gospel,  the  fundamental  faith  necessarily  shared  by  all  the 
apostolic  churches,  whereas  the  “theologoumena”,  the  details  of  its  formulation,  may  be  different 
and  consequently  valid  for  this  or  that  church  depending  on  its  historical  and  cultural  context, 
without  however  representing  a doctrinal  constraint  for  other  churches  in  other  historical  and 
cultural  contexts.  It  should  be  possible  to  apply  this  principle  at  the  level  of  the  councils,  where 
it  would  be  important  to  distinguish  between  the  Ecumenical  Councils  in  whose  faith  the 
churches  communicate  because  they  took  part  in  them  and  approved  them,  and  the  general 
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councils  specific  to  one  patriarchate,  in  which  the  other  churches  recognize  the  fundamental 
“kerygma”  without  however  being  obliged  to  receive  the  “theologoumena”  for  themselves. 

The  Patriarch  ended  with  a comment  that  is  important  for  our  theme:  “Of  course,  bilateral 
dialogues  cannot  be  excluded,  but  they  will  not  bear  fruit  unless  they  deal  specifically  with 
bilateral  problems.  Antioch  is  an  indivisible  local  church:  the  efforts  for  its  full  unity  are  not 
divisible.”12  In  other  words,  everyone  should  contribute  to  these  efforts.  That,  by  implication, 
introduces  the  importance  of  the  role  of  multilateral  dialogues  and  of  international  bilateral 
dialogues  in  the  development  of  local  and  regional  dialogues.  But  it  also  excludes  any 
possibility  of  full  communion  at  local  level  independently  of  the  international  level. 

I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  two  Catholic  and  Orthodox  initiatives  because  of  what  they 
were  later  to  represent  as  a basis  for  developing  direct  and  indirect  bilateral  dialogue  between  the 
two  Antiochian  churches.  Orthodox  and  Catholic. 

What  was  known  as  the  “'96  union  project”  was  in  fact  a further  development  of  Archbishop 
Zoghby's  1975  project  (which  became  public  knowledge  after  the  publication  of  a book  in  1981). 
In  1995,  he  published  a profession  of  faith  in  which  he  states:  “I  believe  in  everything  that 
Eastern  Orthodoxy  teaches.  I am  in  communion  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  first  among  the 
bishops,  according  to  the  limits  recognized  by  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  East  in  the  first 
millennium,  before  the  separation.”13  Msgr  Georges  Khodr,  Greek  Orthodox  Metropolitan  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  wrote  under  this  statement:  “I  consider  this  profession  of  faith  by  Archbishop 
Elias  Zoghby  as  posing  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  re-establishing  the  unity  of  the 
Orthodox  churches  with  Rome.”  14  Five  days  later,  on  the  25  February  1995,  a further  note  of 
approval  was  added  to  that  of  Msgr  Khodr,  signed  by  the  Greek  Catholic  Metropolitan  of 
Baalbek,  Msgr  Cyrille  Salim  Bustros,  stating:  “I  agree  with  his  eminence  Msgr  Georges  Khodr 
that  this  profession  of  faith  by  Archbishop  Elias  Zoghby  is  sufficient  for  unity  between  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  and  the  Roman  Church.”15  Presented  to  the  Greek  Catholic  synod  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  this  declaration  was  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops.16  In  October  1995,  at  the  end  of 
its  ordinary  annual  session,  the  Greek  Orthodox  synod  stated  that  “it  was  time  for  the  wound  of 
Antioch  to  be  closed  on  the  land  where  it  was  first  opened”.17 

In  1996,  Archbishop  Zogbhy's  union  project  was  officially  adopted  by  the  Greek  Catholic  synod, 
thus  reflecting  the  unanimous  aspiration  of  the  whole  Greek  Catholic  Church  of  Antioch  to  see 
the  restoration  of  unity  with  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  synod's  final  communique  could  be 
summarized  as  follows:18 

1 . This  project  for  union  was  made  possible  by  the  documents  produced  by  the  International 
Joint  Commission  for  Dialogue  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church. 

They  mention  the  documents  from  1982,  1987,  1998  as  well  as  the  Balamand  statement  of 
1993,  which  they  consider  as  having  declared  unity  in  the  faith  in  the  essential  dogmas 
defined  by  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils. 

2.  Concerning  the  primacy  of  Rome,  the  Fathers  of  the  synod  base  themselves  on  a declaration 
by  Vatican  II  (Unitatis  redintegratio  14)  in  which  the  Council  urges  those  working  to  re- 
establish unity  to  take  due  account  of  the  particular  situation  of  the  churches  of  the  East 
regarding  the  nature  of  relations  which  existed  between  them  and  the  Roman  See  before  the 
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schism.  They  also  mention  a text  by  his  Holiness  Pope  John  II,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
Catholic  Church's  wish  to  recover  full  communion  with  the  East,  inspired  by  the  experience 
of  the  first  millennium  (Ut  Unum  Sint,  61).  Lastly  they  say  that  “nothing  justifies 
maintaining  separation  because  of  this  primacy”. 

3.  Given  “communion  in  the  essential  truths  of  the  faith”,  the  synod  Fathers  consider  that 
“communicatio  in  sacris  is  natural  today”. 

4.  Lastly  they  declare  their  intention  “to  remain  in  communion  with  the  Apostolic  Church  of 
Rome,  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  dialogue  with  it  on  the  relations  to  be  established  with 
it  after  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  respecting  the  requirements 
of  that  unity.” 

The  Greek  Orthodox  synod  met  three  months  later  in  October  1996,  for  an  extraordinary  session 
convened  by  the  Patriarch  to  examine  the  Declaration  of  the  Patriarchal  Synod  of  Greek 
Catholics  on  Antiochian  unity,  dated  29  July  1996.  Its  position  may  be  summarized  in  six 
essential  points:19 

1 . Research  on  ecclesiology  should  be  continued  at  the  Antiochian  level,  and  the  work  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for  Dialogue  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox 
Church  should  be  pursued,  since  the  Antiochian  level  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
international  level. 

2.  On  the  subject  of  communion  in  the  faith,  the  Fathers  of  the  synod  think  “it  is  already 
possible,  but  our  church  considers  that  research  on  this  subject  with  Rome  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy”. 

3.  The  synod  considers  that,  in  the  doctrinal  field,  a first  step  would  be  to  stop  applying  the 
adjective  “ecumenical”  to  regional  Councils  (such  as  Vatican  I)  so  that  they  no  longer  bind 
the  Greek  Catholics. 

4.  As  for  an  immediate  “communicatio  in  sacris”,  the  synod  considers  that  “it  is  tied  to  clear 
and  complete  orthodoxy  of  faith  and,  as  such,  is  the  final  step  in  the  process  of  reunion  and 
not  an  intermediate  stage”. 

5.  On  the  question  of  “double  communion”,  the  synod  remained  clear  and  consistent,  stating 
that  “on  the  territory  of  Antioch,  unity,  on  the  Orthodox  side,  is  inseparable  from  the 
agreement  of  our  Orthodox  sister  churches”.  Consequently,  double  communion  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  restoration  of  communion  between  the  Roman  See  and  Pan- 
Orthodoxy. 

6.  The  communique  ends  on  an  optimistic  note,  encouraging  the  “strengthening  of  our  ties  of 
fellowship  in  Christ”  especially  in  the  field  of  theological  research,  coordination  of  pastoral 
work  and  cooperation  in  service  to  humanity.  It  calls  on  the  Antiochian  family  to  be  a 
stimulant  for  Rome  and  for  the  Orthodox  world-wide. 

Worth  noting  here  is  the  convergence  between  the  Roman  response  of  1976  and  that  of  the 
Orthodox  Synod  of  1996  on  essential  points  such  as  the  concept  of  “double  communion”,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  the  international  dimension  of  any  agreement.  These  responses  may  seem 
disappointing,  or  at  least  discouraging  but,  in  fact,  when  looked  at  in  retrospect  they  open  up  new 
horizons  for  cooperation  which  would  enhance  the  chances  of  deepening  the  true  sense  of 
“koinonia”,  as  well  as  giving  the  “bilateral”  initiatives  a far  greater  role  on  the  international  and 
“multilateral”  level. 
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III.  A critical  approach 


A retrospective  look  at  the  principal  stages  of  this  direct  and  indirect  bilateral  dialogue  between 
the  two  Orthodox  and  Catholic  churches  of  Antioch,  and  the  essential  ideas  raised  in  it,  will 
enable  us  to  analyze  the  causes  of  its  apparent  failure  and  formulate  some  perspectives  for  the 
future.  After  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  reception  of  the  Balamand  document  of  1993,  this 
local  bilateral  dialogue  could  have  contributed  more  effectively  to  the  progress  of  the 
international  bilateral  dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches.  Several 
elements  would  have  been  helpful  here: 

1 . The  notion  of  “double  communion”,  which  proved  a stumbling  block  in  the  1996  project,  is 
regarded  by  both  the  Orthodox  and  Rome  as  ambiguous,  inconsistent  and  lacking  any 
theological  or  ecclesiological  foundation.  It  should  not  have  been  made  so  central  in  the 
1996  project. 

2.  Other  questions  needed  more  development  and  theological  intelligence  and  would  have 
contributed  to  advancing  the  dialogue  at  international  level  if  they  had  been  examined 
seriously.  These  were  theological  questions  concerning  the  origin,  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Pope's  privileges:  accepting  the  Roman  primacy  within  the  limits  recognized  by  the  Holy 
Fathers  of  the  East  in  the  first  millennium,  before  the  separation  is  a vague  formula  which 
needs  to  be  further  developed  historically  and  theologically. 

3.  Several  references  were  made  to  the  documents  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  for 
Theological  Dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church,  in 
particular  those  of  1982,  1987  and  1988,  as  though  the  mere  fact  of  being  published  were 
enough  in  itself  to  grant  them  uncontested  theological  authority.  A serious  local  bilateral 
effort  should  have  been  organized  to  encourage  full  reception  of  these  documents  by  the 
churches. 

4.  This  brings  us  inevitably  to  the  Balamand  document  of  1993  which  was  badly  perceived  by 
many  Orthodox  churches  and  not  really  received  by  the  Catholic  Church.  This  document 
examines  the  question  of  Uniatism,  which  it  describes  as  a method  of  union  belonging  to  the 
past  which  does  nothing  to  help  in  the  quest  for  real  koinonia  among  the  churches.  Drafted 
on  Antiochian  soil  and  dealing  with  a subject  of  prime  importance  for  the  churches  present 
there,  the  document  should  have  been  more  thoroughly  examined  and  developed  in  the  local 
situation  with  a view  to  its  implementation,  at  least  from  the  practical  point  of  view. 
Benefitting  from  the  results  of  an  international  bilateral  dialogue,  the  Antiochians  could  then 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the  reception  of  this  document  at  international  level. 

5.  “Communicatio  in  sacris”,  which  the  Orthodox  consider  as  the  fruit  of  communion  in  the 
faith,  called  for  certain  preliminary  theological  and  pastoral  steps.  It  should  not  have  been 
declared  as  “natural”  when  the  “essential  truths  of  the  faith”  needed  further  development  and 
elaboration. 
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IV.  Future  perspectives 


The  visit  of  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  Syria  in  May  2001  and  the  welcome  he  received, 
particularly  from  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch  in  the  person  of  its  Patriarch  and  bishops, 
opened  the  way  for  a new  era  of  cooperation  and  ecumenical  dialogue  at  both  international  and 
local  level,  apparently  blocked  following  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Theological  Commission  in 
Baltimore  in  July  2000.  Indeed  the  address  given  by  His  Beatitude  Ignatius  IV  in  the  cathedral  at 
Damascus  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  represents  an  ecumenical  programme  in  itself.20  His 
Beatitude  first  raised  the  question  of  the  apostolic  faith  which  the  undivided  church  of  the  first 
millennium  professed  as  “the  criterion  by  which  to  gauge  all  later  developments”.  Then, 
implicitly  responding  to  the  document  “Dominus  Iesus”  issued  by  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in  August  2000,  he  affirmed  that  “the  Orthodox  churches  know  that  their 
teaching  is  in  conformity  with  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers  and  the  faith  of  the  Ecumenical 
Councils”  and  that  the  consequently  “the  church  founded  by  Christ  continues  to  subsist  in  its 
fullness  in  the  Orthodox  church”.  Far  from  being  polemical  and/or  apologetic,  this  statement  is 
intended  first  and  foremost  to  set  the  dialogue  between  the  two  churches  on  a footing  of  dialogue 
between  sister  churches  . Then,  recalling  “the  intolerable  schisms  which  have  tom  the 
Antiochian  robe”,  His  Beatitude  recalled  the  joint  statement  of  Balamand  in  1993  and,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  several  Orthodox  churches,  condemned  the  resurgence  of  aggressive  proselytism 
which  runs  counter  to  “a  true  theology  of  reconciliation  in  which  our  brother  is  perceived  as 
dwelling  in  the  very  heart  of  Christ”.  Here  again,  eschewing  any  spirit  of  polemic.  His  Beatitude 
underlined  the  need  to  establish  a new  mode  of  relationships  between  the  churches  based  on 
reconciliation  once  mutual  recognition  had  been  achieved.  A third  stage  for  the  Patriarch  would 
be  the  resumption  of  theological  dialogue,  looking  first  of  all  at  the  question  of  papal  infallibility. 
Ignatius  IV  then  went  on  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  “the  daily  dialogue  of  charity” 
developed  by  the  Christians  in  this  region  which  “helps  them  to  surmount  the  blockages  of  the 
past”.  “In  the  last  few  years  we  have  laid  the  basis  for  a wider  understanding  and  real 
cooperation  in  the  areas  of  catechesis  and  pastoral  care,”  he  added.  Relations  with  the  other 
churches  present  in  Antioch  is  not  confined  to  these  “practical”  domains,  however.  The  aim 
above  all  is  to  see  in  “the  legitimate  diversities  linked  to  our  different  cultures”  the  possibility  of 
the  same  reading  of  tradition.  In  other  words.  His  Beatitude  believes  that  the  Antiochian 
experience  in  the  field  of  dialogue  can  be  useful  at  the  wider  international  level. 

In  the  light  of  this  “address/programme”,  new  perspectives  open  up  and  initiatives  must  be  taken 
at  the  local  bilateral  level  to  advance  the  official  dialogue  between  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
churches.  Briefly,  by  way  of  conclusion,  let  me  make  a few  proposals: 

1.  The  creation  of  a joint  theological  commission  between  the  Orthodox  and  Catholic  churches 
of  Antioch  whose  main  task  would  be  to: 

a)  make  an  overall  evaluation  of  what  has  been  done  and  agreed  with  regard  to  theological 
dialogue; 

b)  undertake  theological  and  pastoral  reflection  and  studies  which  would  help  to  bring 
progress  in  the  international  dialogue  on  ecclesiological  and  practical  questions; 

c)  prepare  dossiers  for  joint  synod  meetings; 
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d)  broaden  the  spectrum  of  theological  dialogue  to  involve  other  churches  and  partners  for  a 
better  approach  to  diversity  and  a deeper  understanding  of  the  different  expressions  of 
faith. 

2.  At  the  pastoral  level,  greater  ecumenical  vigilance  is  called  for  to  ensure  that  the  principle  of 
respect  for  the  other  takes  priority  over  concern  with  self. 

3.  Theological  formation  is  and  will  remain  the  solid  foundation  on  which  future  relations 
between  the  churches  will  be  built.  Better  collaboration  between  the  institutes  of  theology 
will  ensure  greater  openness  to  the  ecumenical  spirit  among  the  future  priests  and  pastors. 

4.  It  would  also  be  helpful  if  we  were  able  to  write  a common  history  of  the  different  schisms 
which  have  tom  the  Antiochian  robe,  to  help  cleanse  memories  and  heal  the  wounds 
properly. 


1 Cf.  Peter  of  Antioch,  Lettre  a Michel,  ed.  Cornelius  Will,  Acta  et  Scripta  quae  de  controversiis  ecclesiae  graecae 
et  latinae  extant  (Leipzig,  1 856)  p.  1 096 

2 I shall  base  myself  on  the  French  text  published  in  the  Courrier  Oecumenique  du  Moyen-Orient,  1993/3,  no  21, 
pp.7-16. 

J Quoted  by  Jean  Corbon,  "Antioche:  ['intolerable  division  et  les  exigences  de  la  communion",  in  the  Courrier  du 
Moyen.Orient,  1997/1,  no.  31,  p.  13 

4 Msgr  E.  Zoghby  developed  and  published  this  project  in  1981  in  a book  entitled  'Tows  schismatiques?", 
Heidelberg- Press-Lebanon,  Beirut,  156  p. 

5 E.  Zoghby,  op.cit.,  p.  131 

6 See  Istina  1996/3,  p.  311 

7 E.  Zoghby  publishes  the  text  of  the  Roman  response  on  pp.  131-133  of  his  aforementioned  book.  These  4 points 
are  our  summary. 

8 This  lecture  was  published  in  the  Service  Orthodoxe  de  Presse,  no.  41 -A,  Sept/Oct.  1979.  Here  we  use  the  text 
reprinted  in  the  Courrier  Oecumenique  du  Moyen-Orient , 1997/1,  no.  31,  pp.  4-1 1. 

9 Ignatius  IV,  "JJne  vision  antiochienne  de  ['unite  de  I'Eglise"  in  the  Courrier  Oecumenique  du  Moyen-Orient, 
1997/1,  no.  31,  p.  7 

10  Ignatius  IV,  art.  cit.,  p.  7 

1 1 Ignatius  IV,  art.cit.,  p.  9 

12  Ignatius  IV,  art.cit.,  p.  1 1 

13  See  Istina,  1996/3,  p.  309 

14  Idem,  p.  309 

15  Idem,  p.  309 

16  Idem,  p.  310 

17  Idem,  p.  313 

18  Communique  published  in  Le  Lien,  1996/4-5,  pp.  9-1 1 

19  Arabic  text  of  the  final  communique  in  the  Lebanese  daily  An-Nahar  of  12  October  1996 

20  Allocution  published  in  French  by  the  press  service  of  the  Patriarchate  on  6 May  2001 . 
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The  Relation  between  Multilateral  Dialogues  and  their  Impact  on 
International  Bilateral  Dialogues  and  on  Regional  Agreements,  and 
the  Ways  in  which  Bilateral  and  Regional  Agreements  Impact  the 
Faith  and  Order  Agenda 

Mary  Tanner 


Introduction 

In  the  early  1970s  when  the  results  of  the  first  round  of  bilateral  conversations  were 
beginning  to  be  published,  concern  was  expressed  that  there  would  be  competition  and 
inconsistency  not  only  between  the  bilaterals  themselves,  but  also  between  the  bilaterals  and 
the  multilateral  conversations,  in  particular  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  This  was  largely  the 
reason  why  the  secretaries  of  the  Christian  world  communions  invited  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  to  organize  a forum  on  its  behalf  with  the  mandate: 

° to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  among  bilaterals; 

° to  review  recent  developments  in  bilateral  conversations; 

° to  continue  the  discussion  on  themes  of  common  interest; 

° to  promote  an  interaction  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  discussions; 

° to  study  the  implications  of  bilateral  findings  for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole; 

° to  examine  issues  of  method  relevant  to  the  bilateral  conversations. 1 

The  seven  meetings  of  the  forum  from  1973-1997  all  noted  that  in  fact  the  feared  for 
competition  had  not  materialised  and  that  both  the  bilateral  and  the  multilateral 
conversations  were  serving  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  (In  only  one  case  can  I think  of  a 
dialogue  setting  itself  over  against  another  in  an  unhelpful  way.)  As  the  fifth  forum  noted: 
‘the  multilaterals  . . . provide  a framework  of  common  orientations  for  the  bilaterals,  both 
dialogues  are  inter-related  and  enrich  each  other  with  their  insights’.2 

If  meetings  of  the  bilateral  forum  have  played  a part  in  helping  to  keep  bilaterals  and 
multilaterals  consistent,  so  too  has  the  publication  of  Confessions  in  Dialogue,  Growth  in 
Agreement  I,  and  now  more  recently,  Growth  in  Agreement  II , as  well  as  the  journals,  One 
in  Christ,  Midstream,  and  publications  of  the  Centro  Pro  Unione,  all  of  which  have  helped  to 
make  the  documents  more  widely  available. 3 The  common  membership  of  some  bilaterals 
and  multilaterals  has  also  played  a part  in  maintaining  consistency.  People  like  Jean  Tillard, 
John  Zizioulas,  Siqqibo  Dwane,  Cecil  Robeck,  Dorothea  Wendebourg,  Turid  Karlsen  Seim, 
Gennadios  Limouris,  Paul  Crow,  Geoffrey  Wainwright,  Gunther  Gassmann  and  Morris 
West  have  been  prepared  to  serve  on  more  than  one  dialogue.  And  in  some  cases  the 
recommendation  of  the  third  forum,  that  every  bilateral  should  invite  Faith  and  Order  to 
nominate  an  observer  from  outside  its  own  membership  has  proved  to  be  a way  of 
maintaining  wider  links. 4 Both  Gunther  Gassmann  and  Michael  Root,  Lutheran 
theologians,  have  played  important  roles  as  observers  in  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic 
International  Commission,  helping  to  maintain  a relationship  between  that  bilateral  dialogue 
and  the  wider  ecumenical  scene.  For  these  reasons  there  are,  as  the  second  forum  reflected, 
‘scarcely  any  pure,  isolated  bilateral  conversations’. 5 However,  this  is  a generalisation 
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which  is  easier  to  make  than  to  prove  as  there  are  , particularly  in  the  early  dialogue  reports, 
few  explicit  references  to,  or  direct  quotations  from,  other  dialogues.  This  is  understandable 
in  the  case  of  the  multilateral  dialogue  of  Faith  and  Order,  as  up  to  the  mid-eighties  the 
Accra  text  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  was  hardly  in  a mature  enough  state  to  be  used 
as  a resource. 6 It  took  until  the  mid-  eighties  for  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  ( BEM  ) 
to  gain  its  ‘authority’. 7 This  came  largely  through  the  official  response  process  in  which  the 
churches  were  engaged  at  the  highest  level  of  authority  appropriate  to  each  of  them.  In  any 
case  the  genre  of  carefully  crafted  ecumenical  convergence/consensus  statements  does  not 
easily  lend  itself  to  direct  quotations  or  to  cross  references,  at  least  within  the  texts 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  in  more  recent  years  a growing  tendency  for  some, 
though  not  all  bilaterals,  to  express  their  own  agreements  in  the  area  of  baptism,  eucharist 
and  ministry  in  the  words  of  BEM,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  refer  to  the  formulation  of  another 
bilateral  agreed  statement.  At  times,  though  not  always,  this  is  made  clear  by  a cross 
reference  in  the  text  or  in  an  endnote.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Lutheran  - Roman  Catholic 
documents,  with  characteristic  Germanic  thoroughness,  make  the  most  extensive  use  of 
cross  referencing.  Facing  Unity  has  174  endnotes  and  Church  and  Justification,  396 
endnotes. 8 

This  eighth  forum  might  want  to  consider  whether  to  endorse  recommendations  of  earlier 
forums,  in  particular  the  recommendation  that  a policy  of  cross  referencing  should  be 
adopted  more  widely  as  well  as  the  custom  of  appointing  an  outsider  to  be  present  at 
meetings  of  dialogues  as  a visible  reminder  of  the  wider  fellowship  in  which  the 
conversation  takes  place.  But  to  turn  first  to: 

The  impact  of  the  multilateral  on  international  bilateral  dialogues  and 
regional  agreements 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  offer  more  than  a few  examples  from  Anglican  bilaterals  to  show 
what  seems  to  be  an  increasingly  explicit  dependency  upon  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  or 
at  least  upon  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry. 

The  1973  Anglican-Lutheran  Pullach  Report  was  too  early  for  that  influence  to  occur. 
However,  by  1983  the  Anglican-Lutheran  Joint  Working  Group  meeting  at  Cold  Ash, 
acknowledged: 

Our  Anglican-Lutheran  dialogue  can  now  find  a framework  and  a source  of  enrichment 
for  its  further  development  in  the  Faith  and  Order  document  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  . . . .It  will,  therefore,  be  natural  and  helpful  if  our  churches  study  and  evaluate 
BEM  together  with  the  reports  of  our  bilateral  conversations.  Since  Anglicans  and 
Lutherans  seem  to  be  adopting  similar  positions  with  regard  to  BEM,  we  hope  that  this 
will  also  be  of  assistance  to  their  moving  close  to  one  another  on  their  path  towards  full 
communion.9 

In  line  with  this,  the  1987  Niagara  Report,  which  was  to  prove  important  for  the 
breakthrough  on  episkope  and  episcopacy  in  both  the  Porvoo  Agreement  and  Called  to 
Common  Mission,  shows  a dependency  on  BEM  with  eight  explicit  references,  six  of  them 


to  the  ministry  section,  including  the  important  paragraphs  on  the  apostolic  tradition  of  the 
whole  church  and  within  that  the  succession  of  an  apostolic  ministry  with  orderly 
succession.10  In  the  same  way  the  1995  report.  The  Diaconate  as  Ecumenical  Opportunity, 
has  eight  or  more  explicit  references  to  BEM,  five  of  them  from  the  ministry  section, 
including  the  description  in  paragraph  15  of  the  role  of  the  diaconate.  11  Here  is  an  example 
of  an  international  bilateral  building  upon  the  insights  of  the  multilateral  and  thus  setting  its 
own  thinking  in  the  context  of  the  wider  ecumenical  convergence. 

The  1983  Anglican-Reformed  report,  God’s  Reign  and  Our  Unity,  is  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  of  the  bilaterals  for  its  breadth  of  vision  and  encouragement  to  move  ahead  and  put 
doctrinal  convergence  into  convergence  in  life.  n It  is  one  of  the  earliest  bilaterals  to  refer 
explicitly  and  extensively  to  BEM,  not  in  the  area  of  baptism  where  it  relies  upon  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches-Baptist  reports,  but  on  the  eucharist  where  it  quotes  with 
approval  paragraph  20  of  BEM  on  the  relation  of  the  eucharist  to  life  after  the  eucharist.  It 
uses  BEM’s  insights  on  anamnesis  and  real  presence,  as  well  as  quoting  ARCIC’s  use  of 
anamnesis.  On  ministry  it  uses  BEM’s  description  of  the  relation  of  the  ordained  ministry  to 
both  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  church.  It  quotes  in  full 
paragraphs  42-4  of  BEM  on  the  threefold  ministry,  and  refers  to  the  triad  personal,  collegial 
and  communal.  But  what  is  perhaps  even  more  noticeable  is  how  this  report  relies  for  its 
vision  of  visible  unity  upon  the  developing  picture  affirmed  at  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC)  assemblies.  The  overarching  framework  of  the  report  is  the  relation  between  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  human  community,  reminiscent  of  WCC  programmes  of 
the  time.  There  are  extensive  quotations  from  the  New  Delhi,  Uppsala  and  Vancouver 
Statements  on  the  unity  of  the  church  with  the  characteristic  phrase  ‘the  all  in  each  place 
linked  to  the  all  in  every  place  and  every  time’.  These  statements  were  both  influenced  by 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  then  enriched  by  the  themes  and  experiences  of  the 
assemblies  that  endorsed  them.  The  Vancouver  Statement , given  in  the  report  of  section  II, 
brought  together  the  work  of  BEM,  Apostolic  Faith,  the  renewal  studies,  and  what  was  to 
become  Church  and  World.  13  The  drawing  in  of  the  work  of  the  WCC,  as  well  as  that  of 
Faith  and  Order,  was  not  surprising  when  we  note  that  the  drafters  included  Lesslie 
Newbigin,  Lukas  Vischer  and  Sebastian  Bakare. 

The  work  of  the  first  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International  Commission  (ARCIC) 

preceded  BEM  , but  the  commonalities  between  the  eucharist  texts  show  that  they  draw 
upon  the  same  scholarship,  not  least  of  all  on  the  understanding  of  anamnesis.  u The  work 
of  the  Groupe  des  Dombes  was  clearly  influential  on  both  BEM  and  ARCIC.  The  only  place 
where  there  is  a direct  reference  to  the  multilateral  work  of  Faith  and  Order  comes  in  the 
elucidation  to  the  eucharist  text.  In  answering  the  Evangelical  Anglican  challenge  that 
ARCIC  had  drawn  too  heavily  upon  the  notion  of  anamnesis,  the  elucidation  quotes  from 
the  Accra  text.  One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognisable  Ministry.  It  is 
surprising  that  there  are  no  references  in  the  work  of  ARCIC  II  to  any  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
documents  when  this  might  be  thought  to  have  aided  the  reception  process  of  ARCIC,  not 
least  of  all  in  Church  as  Communion.  h However,  the  tightness  of  the  ARCIC  agreed 
statements  does  not  lend  itself  to  making  quotations  within  the  reports.  Nevertheless,  the 
co-chairmen,  in  their  preface  to  Salvation  and  the  Church,  do  say:  ‘we  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  statement  Justification  by  Faith  agreed  in  1983  by  the  Lutheran-Roman 
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Catholic  Consultation  in  the  USA  16  Again  in  the  co-chairmens’  preface  to  Church  as 
Communion,  the  co-chairmen  say  ‘We  have  drawn  upon  thinking  in  both  our  churches  and 
in  the  dialogues  with  other  Christian  traditions  in  which  we  have  both  been  engaged.  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  each  dialogue  is  part  of  a larger  whole:  all  are  part  of  a long 
process  of  doctrinal  and  spiritual  reconciliation’.  This  is  a good  illustration  of  the  increasing 
interdependence  of  the  bilateral  dialogues.  The  one  report  where  there  is  direct  reference  to 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  Life  in  Christ,  where  in  the  section  on  Tradition  there  is  an 
extensive  footnote  to  the  treatment  of  scripture,  Tradition  and  traditions  by  the  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Montreal.  17 

In  the  same  way  the  Anglican-Orthodox  documents  make  no  reference  to  the  multilateral 
work  but  the  three  statements  published  so  far  are  too  early  to  have  felt  the  impact  of  BEM  - 
Moscow  1974;  Athens  1978;  and  Llandaff  1980.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
ecclesiological  statement  expected  in  2005  will  refer  to  the  recent  Faith  and  Order  document 
, T he  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church.  18 

However,  by  1996  the  Anglican-Methodist  report.  Sharing  in  the  Apostolic  Communion, 
makes  noticeably  more  use  of  both  other  bilateral  agreements  and  also  of  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order. 19  There  are  17  references  to  BEM.  Three  are  general,  three  refer  to  the  eucharist 
section,  and  1 1 to  the  ministry  section.  It  is  this  last  area  where  Anglicans  and  Methodists 
have  much  to  gain  from  an  outside  frame  of  reference.  Sharing  in  the  Apostolic  Communion 
includes  references  to  BEM’s  view  of  the  threefold  ministry  as  a way  to  unity  and  a means 
of  expressing  unity;  its  carefully  balanced  commentary  on  the  ordination  of  women;  its 
understanding  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  whole  church  and  within  that  the  apostolicity  of  the 
ministry;  and  its  use  of  the  triad  personal,  collegial  and  communal.  Special  welcome  is  given 
to  BEM’s  understanding  of  historic  succession  as  not  being  a guarantee  of  fidelity.  Thus,  it 
is  precisely  in  those  areas  where  Anglicans  and  Methodists  need  most  reconciliation  of 
views  that  BEM  is  found  most  helpful.  It  supplies  language  that  is  not  identical  with  that  of 
either  tradition  in  which  to  express  Anglican-Methodist  agreement.  What  is  also  striking  is 
the  references  to  the  COCU  Consensus,  and  even  more  noticeable  , the  very  extensive 
quotations  from  the  European  regional  Porvoo  agreement  on  historic  episcopal  succession. 
Here  is  an  international  bilateral  leaning  not  only  upon  the  international  multilateral  BEM, 
but  also  upon  regional  agreements  from  the  USA  and  Europe. 


When  we  turn  to  the  European  regional  agreements  we  see  just  how  great  the  impact  has 
been  on  these  regional  agreements  of  both  the  international  bilateral  agreements  and  also  the 
work  of  the  WCC,  most  noticeably  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Here  a 
new  method  emerges  which  uses  the  convergences  and  consensus  of  both  the  international 
bilateral  and  multilateral  documents  as  building  blocks  to  express  agreement  and  to  bring 
about  new  relationships.  Theological  convergence  no  longer  remains  at  the  level  of  words  on 
a page  but  becomes  an  instrument  for  bringing  about  change  in  the  way  churches  relate  to 
one  another.  The  Meissen  Agreement  (between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany);  the  Porvoo  Agreement  (between  the  Anglican  churches  of  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  churches);  the  Fetter  Lane  Agreement 
(between  Anglicans  and  Moravians  in  England  and  Ireland);  and  the  Reuilly  Agreement 
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(between  the  Anglican  churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  French  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches)  are  all  formulated  on  the  same  simple,  basic  pattern. 20  Each  agreement 
describes  the  historic  relationship  between  the  particular  partners,  then  sets  out  the  goal  of 
full  visible  unity  to  which  the  partners  are  committed,  enumerates  agreements  in  faith  while 
recording  honestly  areas  of  disagreement.  On  the  basis  of  what  can  now  be  agreed,  and 
consistent  with  the  remaining  differences,  a declaration  follows  made  up  of  mutual 
recognitions  and  definite  commitments  to  live  in  closer  fellowship.  In  the  preface  to  each 
report  the  chairmen  acknowledge  the  dependency  of  the  agreements  upon  both  bilateral 
documents  and  also  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  goal  of  visible 
unity  and  the  agreements  in  faith,  the  results  of  the  bilaterals  and  multilaterals  are  the 
building  blocks  for  the  agreements.  So,  for  example  , the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  Meissen  is 
described  in  the  words  of  the  Vancouver  assembly  with  its  threefold  outline.  The  Fetter  Lane 
Agreement  uses  both  the  Vancouver  report  and  also  the  more  recent  Canberra  Statement, 
appending  the  entire  Canberra  Statement  to  the  documents  . The  Reuilly  Agreement  refers 
also  to  the  Canberra  Statement,  particularly  to  the  section  on  diversity  with  its  assertion  that 
there  are  limits  to  diversity.  In  the  ten  agreements  in  faith  in  Meissen,  BEM  is  used  to 
express  agreement  in  the  areas  of  eucharist,  ministry,  personal,  collegial  and  communal 
aspects  of  ministry,  and  the  ministry  of  episcope.  In  the  Meissen  Declaration  BEM’s 
insistence  upon  respect  for  different  customs  in  handling  the  eucharistic  elements  is  quoted 
and  forms  part  of  the  declaration  signed  by  the  participating  churches.  In  the  Porvoo 
Agreement,  which  builds  upon  the  Meissen  Agreement,  as  do  all  these  regional  agreements, 
additional  references  are  made  to  BEM’s  statement  on  the  relation  between  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  church  and  the  priesthood  of  the  ordained  ministry.  The 
greatest  dependency  which  is  shown  comes  in  the  extended  treatment  of  the  outstanding  area 
of  disagreement  between  Anglicans  and  Lutherans,  namely  episcopacy  in  the  service  of  the 
apostolicity  of  the  church.  In  formulating  its  breakthrough  agreement  Porvoo  takes  many  of 
the  load  bearing  passages  in  its  argument  directly  from  BEM.  There  are  more  than  8 of  these 
references,  often  direct  quotations,  though  not  marked  as  such  .The  agreed  policy  of  the 
drafters,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  to  avoid  the  use  of  quotation  marks  in  order  to  aid  a 
smoother  reading  of  the  text.  But  there  are  many  footnotes  where  the  source  can  be  followed 
up.  Although  the  Porvoo  agreement  on  apostolicity  and  episcopacy  goes  beyond  that 
outlined  in  BEM  it  is,  nevertheless,  dependent  on  BEM  for  its  direction  and  a good  deal  of 
its  argument,  thus  linking  this  agreement  into  a wider  convergence  than  simply  that  between 
Anglicans  and  Lutherans.  All  these  regional  agreements  also  make  use  of  bilateral 
documents  and  not  only  those  in  which  one  of  the  participating  churches  has  been  involved. 
So,  for  example,  the  advance  in  Porvoo  which  led  to  the  mutual  acknowledgement  of 
historic  continuity  in  the  life  and  ministries  of  each  church,  was  in  fact  inspired  by  an  insight 
from  an  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  dialogue  report.  The  reports  quote  also  from  the 
Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  agreed  statements  among 
others. 

From  this  quick  survey  certain  things  emerge: 

3.  First,  it  is  clear  that  after  the  publication  of  BEM  and  the  official  response  process  in  which 
the  churches  engaged,  both  BEM  and  the  published  responses  of  the  churches  began  to  be 
taken  as  major  resources  in  the  work  of  the  international  bilateral  conversations  and  also  in 
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the  regional  agreements  in  which  Anglicans  are  involved.  There  was  no  need  to  repeat  the 
work  of  the  multilateral  theological  conversation.  Instead  the  convergences  and  consensus 
became  the  building  blocks  for  bringing  about  changed  relationships  in  the  regions.  The  fact 
that  the  churches  had  responded  to  the  international  documents  and  that  their  responses  were 
mostly  in  the  public  domain  provided  a firm  foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  was  important 
for  Anglicans  that  they  had  not  only  the  official  responses  of  individual  provinces  to  BEM, 
ARCIC,  and  in  some  cases  to  their  dialogues  with  Lutheran,  Orthodox,  Reformed  and 
Methodist  reports,  but  also  they  had  available  the  collated  response  of  the  entire  Anglican 
episcopate  given  by  the  bishops  gathered  at  the  Lambeth  Conference.  This  gave  the 
confidence  to  provinces  in  different  regions  to  use  the  agreed  statements  for  changes  in 
relationships  in  their  region.  They  could  be  confident  that  their  new  relations  were  based 
upon  the  same  theological  agreements  as  new  relations  in  other  regions  and  that  coherence 
and  consistency  was  being  maintained.  The  practice  of  using  the  theological  reports  from 
international  dialogues  ensured  a degree  of  consistency  between  the  various  regional  moves 
in  which  Anglicans  have  been  involved.  This  should  raise  for  the  world  communions  the 
question  of  what  sort  of  response  process  ought  to  be  given  to  more  recently  published 
reports.  And  what  might  the  appropriate  roles  of  national/regional  churches  be  in  the 
response  process  and  what  that  of  a Christian  world  communion  itself.  For  Faith  and  Order  it 
raises  the  question  of  whether  a similar  process  of  official  response  would  be  beneficial  in 
relation  to  more  recent  work  that  is  ‘mature  enough  to  go  the  churches’.  And  if  there  is  to  be 
such  a process,  has  Faith  and  Order  sufficient  resources  to  expend  on  the  sort  of  collation, 
reflection  and  response  that  happened  in  relation  to  BEM.  It  may  be  that  the  days  for  such  a 
process  are  passed  and  that  the  churches  themselves  would  no  longer  be  prepared  for  such 
costly  engagement.  And  so  much  is  now  required  of  Faith  and  Order  in  new  collaborative 
studies  within  the  WCC  that  it  may  no  longer  be  possible  for  it  to  undertake  such  intensive 
work.  In  any  case,  if  the  theological  convergences  do  not  result  in  new  relations  between 
more  churches,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is  the  point  of  such  time  consuming  processes  of 
response. 

3.  Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  whether  in  future  there  should  be,  as  was  suggested  at  the 
third  forum,  an  agreed  policy  in  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  work  to  acknowledge  sources 
by  way  of  footnote  or  quotation  marks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  practice  was  important  in 
the  European  regional  agreements.  Not  only  did  it  help  to  commend  the  reports  to  the 
churches  but  it  showed  the  clear  link  of  these  new  relationships  to  a much  wider  group  of 
Christians.  But  the  practice  could  have  been  more  thoroughgoing  than  it  was.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  Meissen  Common  Statement,  for  example,  there  is  no  acknowledgement  of 
where  the  vision  of  unity  is  taken  from. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  international  multilateral  conversation  of  Faith  and  Order  has  produced  the  most 
important  overarching  document  for  establishing  a context  in  BEM,  and  to  a degree  in 
Confessing  the  One  Faith.  21  However,  Faith  and  Order  has  through  the  years  insisted  that 
there  are  three  elements  required  for  visible  unity:  a common  confession  of  the  apostolic 
faith;  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  ; and  in  the  words  of  Vancouver,  ‘bonds  of  communion 
which  enable  the  church  at  every  level  to  guard  the  faith,  to  interpret  the  apostolic  faith  to 
take  decisions,  to  teach  authoritatively,  to  share  goods  and  to  be  an  effective  witness  in  the 
world’.  Faith  and  Order  has  done  preliminary  work  on  conciliarity  and  How  Does  the  Church 
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Teach  Authoritatively  Today1?.  The  BEM  statement  about  personal,  collegial  and  communal 
at  different  levels  of  the  churches  life  contains  the  seeds  of  this  agenda.  But  the  reflections 
on  this  third  part  of  the  agenda  have  not  reached  anywhere  near  the  maturity  of  the  other 
work.  The  second  bilateral  forum  contains  this  reflection: 


We  repeat  our  urgent  need  to  study  together  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  nature  of 
its  authority  and  the  various  ways  in  which  that  authority  is  in  practice  exercised.  The 
dialogue  has  an  obligation  not  only  to  discern  and  sustain  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
but  also  to  promote  its  ability  to  exercise  it,  in  the  assurance  that  Christ,  who  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  Church’s  authority,  has  power  to  assert  it  in  the  face  of  any 
restraint  which  the  forces  of  the  world  may  try  to  impose  upon  it.22 

Faith  and  Order  has  not  found  it  easy  to  treat  this  agenda,  nor  to  find  acceptable  words  to 
describe  it  which  do  not  immediately  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  some.  And  yet,  looking  at 
the  bilaterals  and  the  regional  agreements  that  Anglicans  are  engaged  in  with  Lutheran, 
Moravian,  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Reformed  and  Methodist  partners,  this  is  precisely 
the  area  where  help  from  the  multilateral  would  have  been  invaluable.  The  recent 
preliminary  exploration  by  Faith  and  Order  of  episcope  and  episcopacy  begins  to  move  into 
this  area.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  also  has  important  paragraphs  on  authority, 
collegiality,  conciliarity  or  synodality,  and,  for  the  first  time,  on  a ministry  of  primacy.  But 
because  of  the  scope  of  the  ecclesiology  text  it  is,  necessarily,  only  a superficial  and 
preliminary  engagement  with  this  third  part  of  Faith  and  Order’s  stated  agenda.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  how  the  Anglican-Orthodox  dialogue  might  have  come  at  the 
question  of  primacy  had  there  been  an  overarching  mutilateral  statement,  or  how  different 
The  Gift  of  Authority  might  have  been  in  its  treatment  of  the  petrine  ministry.  The  Porvoo 
agreement  also  might  have  been  sharper  in  this  area  if  it  had  had  the  benefit  of  a multilateral 
report.  This  is  in  many  ways  the  most  inadequate  part  of  the  Porvoo  agreement  and  does 
not,  therefore,  help  as  much  as  it  might  have  done  with  the  establishment  of  new  ways  of 
taking  counsel  and  discerning  together.  Andre  Birmele  reflected  in  his  paper  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Plenary  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  in  Moshi  that: 

‘the  most  difficult  theological  question  unsettled  within  the  dialogues  themselves  is  the 
question  of  authority  within  the  churches. . .the  divisive,  still  resistant  obstacles  are  the 
problems  that  surround  authority:  ordained  ministry,  the  office  of  bishop,  teaching 
authority,  and  finally  papacy.’ 23 

Even  in  those  dialogues  that  have  reached  furthest  in  these  areas,  like  ARCIC,  there  are 
difficult  issues  remaining.  A multilateral  engagement  with  this  subject  which  could  build 
upon  what  is  already  there  in  BEM,  the  beginnings  of  work  in  the  ecclesiology  study  and  at 
the  same  time  draw  upon  the  experience  of  the  churches  as  well  as  the  insights  of  the 
bilateral  conversations  just  might  help  move  forward  this  most  difficult  but  pressing  area. 

But  the  conversation  would  have  to  find  fresh  and  more  inclusive  language  than  the  outdated 
language  of  authority  that  is  so  often  used  and  which  only  serves  to  make  people  nervous. 
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4.  A final  question  is  related  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  The  Anglican-Reformed  report,  as  well 
as  the  European  regional  reports,  use  the  statements  of  World  Council  assemblies  to  describe 
the  kind  of  visible  unity  they  intend  to  live  together.  How  far  is  the  Council,  or  indeed  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission,  on  whose  work  these  statements  depend  , any  longer  able  to 
affirm  this  as  their  own  goal?  I have  a sneaking  fear  that  when  these  visions  are  embedded  in 
committed  relations  of  certain  churches,  the  institutions  which  nurtured  their  formulations 
may  no  longer  be  happy  to  stand  by  them.  There  is  a question  about  reception  of  the  reports 
of  bilateral  conversations  and  the  multilateral  work  of  Faith  and  Order  by  the  churches.  There 
is  also  a question  about  reception  and  re-reception  to  be  put  to  the  institutions  that  midwifed 
the  documents.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  continuing  memory  of  work  that  has  been  done? 
That  is  a proper  question  for  a bilateral  forum  to  ask,  both  of  the  Christian  world 
communions  and  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

II.  The  ways  in  which  the  bilaterals  and  regional  agreements  impact  on  the 
Faith  and  Order  agenda 

That  there  is  influence  in  the  other  direction,  from  the  bilaterals  to  the  multilaterals,  is  also 
clear,  though  it  is  not  as  easy  to  document  in  the  almost  complete  absence  of  cross 
references  or  direct  quotations  in  most  of  the  reports  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  fourth  forum  in 
1985  reflected  on  this: 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  since  1980-  has  been  the  appearance  of  BEM. . .Earlier 
reflections  about  the  inter-relation  between  bilaterals  and  multilaterals  can  now  be  tested. 
There  is  already  evidence  that  this  test  will  have  a positive  outcome.  BEM  has  profited  from 
work  and  insights  of  the  bilaterals,  cf  the  reference  to  this  in  the  Preface  to  BEM.24 

In  looking  at  the  three  sections  of  BEM  the  report  of  the  fourth  forum  draws  out  some 
instances  of  dependency.  The  baptism  section  is  said  to  use  Anglican-Reformed,  Disciples 
of  Christ-Roman  Catholic,  and  Baptist-Reformed  reports;  the  eucharist  section  uses 
Reformed-Roman  Catholic,  Anglican-Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic, 
Orthodox-Reformed,  and  Anglican-Reformed  reports;  and  the  ministry  section  uses 
Anglican-Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic,  Anglican-Orthodox,  Methodist- 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Methodist-Lutheran.  It  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  this  is  so,  but  it  does 
seem  likely  as  many  of  the  individuals  involved  in  these  dialogues  were  also  members  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  deeply  involved  in  the  preparation  of  BEM.  The  fifth 
forum,  however,  points  to  a possible  problem  about  the  multilateral  using  the  results  of  the 
bilaterals.  It  might  appear  to  favour  one  bilateral  above  others.  This  seems  an  unnecessary 
worry,  and  when  one  thinks  about  the  membership  around  the  Faith  and  Order  table  it  is 
difficult  to  see  this  happening.  The  Preface  to  BEM  was  surely  right  when  it  said  ‘The 
bilaterals  and  the  multilateral  have  proved  to  be  complementary  and 

beneficial. . .consequently,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  dialogue  has  tried  to  build  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  specific  findings  of  the  bilateral  conversations.’ 25  A superficial 
reading  shows  that  the  Baptist-Reformed  agreement  of  1973  did  have  an  influence  on  the 
baptism  section;  ARCIC,  the  Groupe  des  Dombes  and  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic 
influenced  the  eucharist  section;  and  the  Ordinal  of  South  India,  the  English  Anglican- 
Methodist  Ordinal,  and  the  work  of  the  Goupe  des  Dombes,  influenced  the  ministry  section. 
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In  the  apostolic  faith  report  it  is  clear,  although  again  not  acknowledged,  that  there  was  some 
influence  from  the  Orthodox-Oriental  Orthodox  work  on  Christology.  The  insights  of  a 
number  of  bilaterals  on  the  theme  of  koinonia  certainly  led  to  this  being  the  framework  for 
the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Towards  Koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness. 
In  more  recent  Faith  and  Order  work  the  intentional  drawing  upon  the  work  of  the  bilaterals 
is  clearer.  The  meeting  that  produced  the  report  Episcope  and  Episcopacy  listened  to  papers 
on  the  subject  of  episcopacy  in  Anglican  and  Orthodox  bilateral  dialogues  and  in  the 
Leuenberg  Ageement.  The  embryonic  agreed  statement  on  episcopacy  in  the  service  of 
apostolicity  in  this  Faith  and  Order  report  owes  much  to  the  Porvoo  agreement’s  formulation 
as  anyone  who  bothered  to  compare  the  two  would  see.  It  is  nowhere  near  being  a 
convergence  document  of  the  BEM  type,  nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  whether 
it  does  in  fact  have  the  potential  to  become  that  in  the  future.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church,  the  statement  most  approaching  BEM  type  convergence  statement,  uses  material 
and  ideas  from  the  Roman  Catholic-Lutheran  dialogue  on  creatura  verbi  and  creatura 
spiritus  and  material  from  ARCIC  II's  work  on  authority,  and  from  the  Orthodox-Roman 
Catholic  dialogue. 

So,  even  if  the  cross  references  and  identified  quotations  are  not  usually  there  in  the  reports 
of  Faith  and  Order,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  impact  of  the  bilaterals  on  the  work  of  the 
multilateral.  Here  again  there  are  questions  that  might  be  worth  reflecting  upon. 

1 . First,  should  Faith  and  Order  put  more  resources  of  personnel  and  time  into  the  work  of 
monitoring  the  results  of  the  bilaterals?  Should  a small  team  of  Faith  and  Order  Commisssion 
members  be  responsible  for  following  the  bilateral  results  and  suggesting  their  implications 
for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order?  If  coherence  and  consistency  remain  important  then  careful 
monitoring  of  the  results  of  the  bilaterals  must  surely  be  an  important,  continuing  role  for 
Faith  and  Order. 

2.  Secondly,  should  multilateral  reports  follow  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic-Lutheran 
bilaterals  in  cross  referring  by  way  of  extensive  end  notes  to  make  the  inner-relation  more 
apparent? 

3.  Thirdly,  should  Faith  and  Order , together  with  the  Christian  world  communions,  be  more 
rigorous  in  following  the  policy  of  nominating  an  observer  from  Faith  and  Order  to  act  as 
observers  on  bilateral  dialogues?  This  could  be  a task  for  members  of  the  commission  giving 
them  the  responsibility  to  report  back  to  at  least  the  standing  commission,  in  written  form. 

4.  Fourthly,  if  it  is  true  that  the  official  response  process  to  BEM  has  greatly  affected  the 
absorption  of  the  insights  of  BEM  into  the  regional  agreements,  then  what  implications  has 
this  for  considering  in  the  future  a similar  official  process  for  other  documents?  The 
ecclesiology  text,  for  example,  might  well  be  an  appropriate  convergence  document,  when  it 
is  matured  by  the  first  round  of  responses,  to  receive  consideration  by  the  ‘highest  level  of 
authority’  in  the  churches. 

5.  Fifthly,  there  are  many,  many  pressures  on  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order  coming  from 
within  the  WCC  for  collaborative  work,  for  theological  input,  and  integration.  But  there  is  a 
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very  real  question  for  the  commission  itself  and  for  the  officers  of  the  council,  concerning 
what  priority  needs  to  be  given  to  providing  reports  of  theological  convergence  and 
consensus  which  can  be  used  as  an  overarching  framework  in  which  to  set  the  results  of 
individual  bilaterals,  and  which  can  in  turn  be  used  as  the  building  blocks  for  new  regional 
relations.  The  task  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  serve  the  WCC,  but  it  is  also  a body  wider  than 
the  council  as  Jean  Tillard  was  always  emphasising.  Faith  and  Order  has  both  a 
responsibility  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  but  also  to  the  wider  faith  and  order 
movement  represented  by  the  Christian  world  communions.  The  concern  for  coherence  and 
consistency  in  the  theological  dialogues  is  a proper  part  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work.  An 
overarching  text  on  ecclesiology  will  be  of  great  value  and  it  is  encouraging  that  that  work  is 
progressing.  But  what  about  the  areas  of  episkope  and  authority?  Some  bilateral  partnerships 
and  some  regional  relations  need  help  in  these  areas  - and  they  need  it  swiftly. 

Thankfully,  the  fears  of  the  1970s  that  there  would  be  competition  and  inconsistency 
between  the  work  of  bilaterals  and  multilaterals  has  not  been  the  case,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  the  question  of  whether,  or  how,  the  relationship  can  be  strengthened  in  the  next  round 
of  dialogues  is  a matter  for  thought.  This  forum  could  well  be  the  place  from  which  some 
creative  guidelines  might  come. 
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Report  of  Eighth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues 


After  the  presentations  on  the  theme  and  a discussion  to  elicit  the  major  topics  identified  in 
the  papers,  the  participants  divided  into  three  groups.  These  focused  on  : 

° Ecclesiologal  issues  implied  in  ecumenical  dialogues; 

° Regional  and  international  bilateral  agreements  and  bilateral  dialogues  - the  impact  of 
reception; 

° What  methodologies  assist  the  coherence  of  bilateral  dialogues,  regional  agreements  and 
multilateral  dialogues? 

The  three  groups  presented  their  reports  in  the  full  plenary  sessions.  After  discussion  and 
modification  in  the  plenary,  each  report  was  adopted  as  a statement  not  only  of  the  group  but 
of  the  whole  body  of  participants.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  a report  adopted  by  the 
participants  of  the  Eighth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues. 

I.  Ecclesiological  issues  implied  in  ecumenical  dialogues 

The  group’s  discussion  was  in  two  parts:  the  understanding  of  the  one  church  of  Christ  and 
the  obligations  laid  upon  particular  churches  and  communions  in  the  current  situation. 

1.  The  understanding  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ 

1 . 1 The  nature  and  the  purpose  of  the  church  represent  two  complementary  ways  of 
expressing  the  totality  of  the  mystery  of  the  church.  Different  dialogue  partners  may  make 
different  emphases  in  ecclesiology  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  particular  dialogues.  The 
framework  which  follows  may  be  helpful  in  understanding  the  range  of  ecclesiological  issues 
in  dialogue. 

1 .2  The  church  confesses  God  as  creator  and  ruler  of  all  that  is,  and  also  as  the  redeemer 
of  that  in  creation  which  has  been  marred  by  human  sin  and  its  consequences.  Thus  the 
church  is  grounded  in  the  triune  communion  of  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  is 
called  into  being  as  God’s  active  presence  in  the  world  is  made  known  through  the 
incarnation,  passion,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1 .3  The  church  is  a sign,  instrument  and  foretaste  of  the  reign  of  God  in  the  world  - that 
reign  which  has  already  begun  but  is  not  yet  complete.  The  oneness,  holiness,  catholicity  and 
apostolicity  of  the  church  are  all  realised  as  the  church  fulfils  God’s  purpose  for  it,  even 
though  there  is  a continual  tension  between  that  which  is  already  given  and  that  which  is  not 
yet  fully  received. 

1 .4  The  calling  of  the  church  is  to  serve  the  missio  dei  - the  holy  mystery  of  God’s 
gracious  approach  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ,  bringing  salvation  to  all  who  confess  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  In  faithful  discipleship  to  Christ  and  in  obedience  to 
the  gospel,  the  church  bears  witness  to  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit  through  word  and  sacrament 
in  a variety  of  cultures  throughout  the  world. 

1 .5  The  church  is  entrusted  with  the  gifts  of  the  scriptures,  the  sacraments  and  the 
ordained  ministry  (including  the  ministry  of  oversight)  so  that  each  may  be  an  effective  sign 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his  body.  In  the  communion  of  all  the  faithful  Christ  makes 
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himself  known  and  they  in  turn  offer  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  the  gifts  which  God  has 
given. 

1 .6  The  church  is  embodied  in  different  historical,  geographical,  cultural  and  political 
contexts,  each  of  which  provides  both  limits  and  opportunities  for  expressing  the  reign  of 
God.  These  various  embodiments  of  the  one  church  of  Christ  must  always  be  related  to  the 
church’s  essential  nature  and  purpose. 

1 .7  How  far  do  our  dialogues  at  different  levels  do  justice  to  the  different  aspects  of  this 
vision  of  the  church? 

2.  Responding  to  the  imperative  of  unity  and  mission 

Churches,  both  locally  and  nationally,  and  Christian  world  communions  can  challenge  one 
another  to  respond  to  the  imperative  of  unity  and  mission  by  means  of  the  following 
questions: 

2. 1 How  far  they  see  themselves  as  being  on  the  pilgrim  way  through  ecumenical 
dialogue  to  a fuller  realisation  of  the  church; 

2.2  How  far  they  are  able  to  discern  the  presence  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their 
dialogue  partners  and  on  what  basis  they  undertake  this  discernment; 

2.3  How  far  they  are  able  both  to  give  and  to  receive,  within  the  ecumenical  fellowship, 
the  gifts  which  Christ  bestows  upon  his  church; 

2.4  How  far  they  are  able  to  agree  together  on  a common  understanding  of  the  goal  of 
unity  and  on  the  way  this  is  expressed; 

2.5  How  far  they  are  able  to  express  mutual  ecclesial  recognition  in  formal  ways; 

2.6  How  far  they  are  able  to  agree  together  that  unity  is  appropriately  sought  by  stages 
and  what  these  stages  might  be; 

2.7  How  far  the  experience  of  bilateral  dialogues  provokes  the  partners  to  reflect  on  their 
ecclesial  self-understanding  regionally  and  internationally. 


II.  Regional  and  international  bilateral  agreements  and  bilateral  dialogues: 
the  impact  of  reception 

1 . Reception 

The  Sixth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  described  ecumenical  reception  in  this  way: 

Ecumenical  reception  is  the  comprehensive  process  by  which  the  churches  make  their  own 
the  whole  range  of  results  of  their  encounters  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  far  more  than  the 
official  response  to  the  results  of  dialogues,  although  such  responses  are  essential.  Reception 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  movement  toward  that  full  communion  which  is  realized  when  “all 
the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church 
in  its  fullness”  (Canberra  statement  on  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and 
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Calling,  in  Signs  of  the  Spirit,  Official  Report,  Seventh  Assembly,  Geneva  and  Grand  Rapids: 
WCC  Publications  and  Wm  B.  Eerdmans,  1991,  p.  173). 

Ecumenical  reception  of  dialogue  reports  involves  discernment.  It  does  not  mean  automatic 
acceptance.  It  challenges  the  mind  of  the  whole  constituency  of  those  churches  in  dialogue. 
The  dialogue  reports,  and  the  reception  of  them,  challenge  separated  Christians  to  recognize 
in  one  another’s  expression  of  faith  the  common  apostolic  faith  grounded  in  scripture  and 
Tradition.  This  common  heritage  constantly  calls  us  to  unity.  Just  as  dialogue  creates  a spirit 
of  reconciliation  among  the  participants,  reception  of  dialogue  results  challenges  the 
respective  churches  with  that  same  spirit  of  reconciliation.  Reception  is  a long  ongoing 
process  of  a deep  spiritual  nature.  One  can  say  it  even  begins  before  dialogue  itself,  as 
separated  Christian  communions  begin  in  a spirit  of  metanoia  to  open  themselves  to  the 
responsibility  to  seek  unity. 

Reception  of  dialogue  reports  has  marked  stages  and  levels.  There  is  a general  reception 
when  the  reports  are  studied  in  the  schools,  seminaries,  universities,  parishes,  congregations, 
dioceses,  synods  of  the  churches.  The  dialogue  results  help  to  change  attitudes  towards 
another  tradition.  They  articulate  and  illustrate  what  the  two  communions  share  in  common, 
the  bonds  of  unity  that  have  remained  despite  long  centuries  of  separation.  This  general 
reception  can  also  assist  the  dialogue  in  probing  more  deeply  the  areas  of  convergence  and 
consensus.  For  example,  the  responses  to  the  Accra  version  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  (1974)  led  to  a more  mature  agreed  statement  BEM  in  1982.  Reactions  to  ARCIC 
documents  led  to  elucidations  that  clarified  even  further  the  agreements  that  existed  and  the 
areas  of  study  that  still  lay  ahead. 

Another  stage  is  official  response  and  reception  when  each  church  officially  responds  to  a 
dialogue  text,  assesses  it  and  determines  to  what  degree  it  can  accept  it  as  its  own  teaching. 
Close  to  200  churches,  for  example,  responded  to  BEM.  Much  of  the  reaction  was 
affirmative,  but  there  was  also  significant  criticism  and  disagreement  by  some.  But  the 
amount  of  affirmation  of  BEM  was  such  that  it  has  been  used  by  various  churches  since  then 
in  supporting  their  continuous  search  for  unity. 

In  these  first  stages  of  reception,  while  there  may  be  cooperation  between  the  partner 
churches,  the  emphasis  is  on  reception  in  a particular  church. 

A subsequent  stage  is  precisely  one  in  which  previous  dialogue  results  and  reception  of  them 
are  used  as  a reference  point  or  platform  by  various  churches  together,  in  order  to  foster  new, 
ecumenical  efforts.  Here  the  emphasis  is  shared  reception.  BEM  and  the  reception  process 
of  BEM  is  a prominent  example.  BEM  and  other  dialogue  reports  have  been  used  by 
churches  in  building  together  regional  bilateral  agreements  and/or  as  sources  used  to  achieve 
dialogue  agreements  on  various  continents,  as  illustrated  in  the  next  section. 

A further  stage  of  reception  is  emerging  as  regional  bodies  or  Christian  world  communions 
not  originally  a party  to  an  agreed  statement  between  two  or  more  other  churches  seek  to 
adopt  and/or  be  incorporated  into  the  terms  and  /or  implications  of  such  agreements.  This 
trend  is  likely  to  continue  and  expand. 
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2.  Regional  and  international  ecumenical  agreements  illustrating  reception  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogue  reports 

We  rejoice  that  reports  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  are  being  received  by  the 
churches  in  significant  ways.  The  dialogues  have  been  influential  in  changing  the  attitudes  of 
divided  Christians  to  one  another.  They  have  led  to  changed  relationships  between  churches. 
The  impact  of  Faith  and  Order  text  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM),  1982  and  of 
other  reports  has  been  dramatic.  We  offer  the  following  examples  of  reception. 

Concerning  bilateral  conversations  between  churches  in  Australia  “...the  frequent  references 
to  BEM  in  the  documents  from  many  of  the  Australian  dialogues  is  an  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  its  challenges  and  implications  are  being  addressed”.  ( Stages  on  the  Way: 
Documents  from  the  Bilateral  Conversations  between  Churches  in  Australia,  ed.  Raymond 
Williamson,  Melbourne,  1994,  Australia.)  The  Uniting  - Anglican  Church  Agreed  Statement 
on  the  Eucharist  was  adopted  by  the  Uniting  Church  in  1991,  but  approved  only  as  a “basis 
for  further  discussion  by  Anglican  General  Synod,  1992.  It  states  that  “in  preparing  the 
Agreed  Statement,  the  acceptance  of  World  Council  of  Church’s  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
number  111,  1982,  entitled  ‘Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry’  by  both  churches  (though  with 
some  qualifications)  has  been  “taken  as  a basis”.  The  Roman  Catholic  - Lutheran  Dialogue 
statement:  “ Pastor  and  Priest”  1989,  in  the  section  on  “Apostolicity  and  Ministry”  refers 
several  times  to  the  Ministry  section  of  BEM,  and  also  to  the  official  Vatican  Response  to 
BEM.  The  Uniting  Church  - Lutheran  Church  dialogue,  published  a statement  on  the 
eucharist,  1985.  “The  Uniting  Church”  it  said  “is  reclaiming  the  notion  of  sacrifice  in  the 
way  that  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  suggests.  Other  categories  which  are  of 
importance  are  memorial  (anamnesis)  and  invocation  of  the  Spirit”. 

In  the  USA,  while  “Called  to  Common  Mission”  .was  not  directly  derived  from  BEM,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  possible  to  discern  in  this  document  a context  set  by  the  general  reception  of 
BEM  that  enabled  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
USA  to  enter  into  a relationship  of  full  communion.  Also,  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
(COCU)  which  will  become  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  in  2002  represents  an  agreement 
based  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  as  that  document  provided  the  theological  basis  for 
the  original  proposal. 

In  Europe,  both  the  international  and  multilateral  reports  have  had  a considerable  impact 
upon  regional  agreements  in  Europe.  The  convergences  and  consensus  of  both  the 
international  bilateral  and  multilateral  documents  have  become  ‘building  blocks’  in  the 
establishment  of  new  and  committed  relationships.  The  Meissen  Agreement  1 989  (between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany);  the  Porvoo  Agreement  1996 
(between  the  Anglican  churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran 
Churches);  the  Fetter  Lane  Agreement  (between  the  Anglican  and  Moravian  churches  of 
England  and  Ireland.);  and  the  Reuilly  Agreement  2001  (between  the  Anglican  Churches  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  French  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches)  are  formulated  on  the 
same  basic  pattern.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  goal  of  full,  visible  unity  and  in  the  stated 
agreements  in  faith,  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  are  used  to  express  agreement. 
So,  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  the  Meissen  Agreement  is  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Vancouver  Assembly.  The  Fetter  Lane  agreement  refers  to  the  Vancouver  report  of  section  II 
and  to  the  Canberra  Statement  on  unity.  The  ten  agreements  in  faith  in  Meissen  and  the  other 
agreements  refer  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  and  the  international  bilateral  reports, 
particularly  those  from  Anglican-Lutheran  and  Anglican-Reformed  international  dialogues. 
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In  the  Porvoo  Common  Statement  the  agreement  on  episcopacy  in  the  service  of  the 
apostolicity  of  the  church  refers  to  the  ministry  section  of  BEM,  the  Niagara  Report  of  the 
Anglican-  Lutheran  International  Commission  and  the  Lutheran-Episcopal  dialogue  in  the 
USA,  Series  III.  The  Porvoo  Common  Statement  also  uses  insights  from  the  Lutheran- 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Roman  Catholic-Orthodox  International  dialogues.  In  each  of  these 
agreements  it  was  important  for  Anglicans  that  the  reports  of  the  international  dialogues  had 
been  responded  to  by  both  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  bishops  in  1988  and  also  by  the 
synods  of  the  participating  churches.  The  response  at  the  level  of  Anglican  Communion  gave 
confidence  that  the  European  regional  developments  were  consonant  with  developments 
taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  Communion.  Furthermore,  the  agreement  of  expanded 
church  fellowship  between  the  Church  of  Norway  and  the  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Norway  was  facilitated  by  the  renewal  undertaken  by  Methodists  there  and  elsewhere,  of 
their  understanding  of  baptism  along  the  lines  suggested  by  BEM. 

On  the  international  level  an  historic  breakthrough  came  in  1999  after  the  official  acceptance 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  of  the  Joint  Declaration 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification.  The  issue  of  justification  had  been  at  the  heart  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  Declaration  indicates  that  Lutherans  and 
Catholics  have  a basic  consensus  on  justification  and  that  the  respective  condemnations 
levelled  at  each  other  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  this  issue  do  not  apply  to  these  today  who 
hold  the  position  outlined  in  the  document.  The  Joint  Declaration  was  the  result  of  insights 
achieved  through  dialogue  over  thirty  years  and  benefited  from  dialogue  reports  produced  at 
the  regional  level  in  the  USA  and  in  Germany  as  well  as  from  the  international  Lutheran- 
Catholic  Dialogue. 

3.  Reflections 

The  following  reflections  are  given  with  the  conviction  that  even  after  agreement  of  full 
communion  has  been  achieved,  the  process  of  reception  needs  to  continue. 

1 . Regional  bilateral  agreements  of  full  communion  or  visible  unity  involving  member 
churches  of  the  same  Christian  world  communion  may  differ  in  some  respects.  It  raises 
the  question  of  what  degree  of  theological  diversity  insofar  as  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
different  contexts  can  be  sustained. 

2.  Even  after  bilateral  regional  agreements  of  full  communion  or  visible  unity  have  been 
entered,  the  challenge  of  living  into  these  relationships  by  both  constituencies  still 
remains. 

3.  Even  after  full  communion  or  visible  unity  has  been  achieved,  there  will  still  be 
significant  theological  and  pastoral  issues  needing  to  be  addressed. 

4.  Ways  or  processes  of  mutual  consultation,  admonition  and  affirmation  need  to  be 
developed  to  strengthen  a life  of  interdependence. 

5.  In  a full  communion  relationship  the  mutual  interaction  of  the  ethos  of  the  partners  can 
lead  to  creative  joint  programmes. 

6.  As  member  churches  of  a Christian  world  communion  enter  regional  agreements  of  full 
communion  or  visible  unity,  the  role  of  the  CWCs  in  maintaining  theological  coherence 
and  ecclesiological  congruence  among  the  member  churches  needs  to  be  considered. 
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7.  In  a situation  when  one  church  has  entered  a bilateral  arrangement  of  full  communion 
with  several  churches  of  different  traditions  who  themselves  are  not  in  full  communion 
with  one  another,  the  question  of  theological  consistency  and  ecclesiological  integrity 
needs  to  be  considered. 

8.  In  any  new  stage  reached  on  the  way  to  full  visible  unity,  e.g.,  Meissen  agreement, 
processes  and  structures  are  required  to  nurture  growth  towards  that  end. 

4.  Recommendations  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Christian  world  communions 

1 . Member  churches  of  a Christian  world  communion  (CWC)  wishing  to  enter  into  an 
already  existing  agreement  between  two  world  communions  need  to  consult  first  those 
churches  within  their  own  region  who  are  already  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  also  to 
refer  the  matter  to  their  own  Christian  world  communion  for  a process  of  reception. 

2.  It  is  requested  that  CWCs  collate  and  make  known  the  regional  reception  of  international 
bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  in  order  to  share  and  facilitate  a wider  reception 
process. 

3.  Further  clarification  needs  to  be  made  of  the  theological  meaning  and  ecumenical 
implications  of  terms  such  as  ‘full  communion’;  ‘visible  unity’;  ‘full  visible  unity’;  ‘a 
stage  on  the  way  to  visible  unity’;  used  to  describe  various  relationships.  We  ask 
secretaries  of  CWCs  to  follow  this  up. 

III.  What  Methodologies  assist  the  Coherence  of  Bilateral  Dialogues, 
Regional  Agreements  and  Multilateral  Dialogues 

A.  Enabling  our  communities  to  journey  with  dialogues 

1 . The  participants  in  a dialogue  have  the  opportunity  to  move  along  the  journey  from  its 
starting  point  of  divergence  and  even  polemical  division  towards  convergence  and 
agreement.  One  of  the  challenges  facing  dialogue  participants  and  their  sponsoring 
churches  or  communions  is  how  to  help  the  wider  constituency  to  journey  with  them  also. 
All  too  often,  however,  members  of  the  church  at  large  receive  the  final  product  of  the 
dialogue,  the  final  statement,  with  little  accompanying  help  with  the  background,  new 
language,  exchange  of  ideas  and  changed  perspectives  that  have  enabled  the  progress 
leading  to  agreement. 

2.  Some  bilateral  dialogues  such  as  ARCIC  or  the  dialogues  involving  the  LWF,  as  a matter 
of  policy,  do  not  release  information  until  the  final  text  is  ready.  It  is  felt  that  releasing 
partial  information  during  the  dialogue  process  would  help  neither  the  constituency,  nor 
the  dialogue  group  itself.  Therefore  the  engagement  with  the  constituency  is  limited  to 
terse  communiques  which  do  little  more  than  announce  that  the  commission  has  met. 
Although  his  practice  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  commission  to  work  in  a 
concentrated  way  without  intrusion,  at  the  publication  or  release  of  the  agreed  text,  the 
constituency  may  feel  surprise,  even  astonishment  at  the  result,  which,  to  them,  appears 
with  little  explanation  of  the  journey  along  the  way.  The  co-chairmen  of  ARCIC,  aware 
of  this  factor  when  The  Gift  of  Authority  was  published  in  1999,  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
public  to  journey  with  the  commission  through  the  entire  previous  work  on  authority,  as 
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well  as  to  read  closely  the  rich  argument  of  the  new  text,  rather  than  jump  to  the  final 
paragraphs  or  conclusions.  The  appeal  had  limited  success. 


3.  Study  guides  and  commentaries  on  an  agreed  text  may  provide  a way  of  assisting  the 
constituency  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  document.  There  is  a question  about  who  is 
best  placed  to  draft  such  guides  and  commentaries,  the  bilateral  commission  itself,  or  an 
outside  individual  or  group.  Should  study  guides  be  crafted  in  specific  locations  to  take 
into  account  local  contexts,  or  should  they  be  universal  in  nature? 

4.  The  production  of  a text  offers  the  constituency  the  possibility  and  challenge  to  engage 
together  in  reflection  at  a local  level.  However,  the  local  context  may  not  permit  such 
engagement.  For  example,  because  of  the  context  of  Ireland  at  the  time,  while  an 
engagement  with  the  text  would  have  been  useful,  the  WARC-Roman  Catholic  dialogue 
text  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church  and  the  World  was  not  the  subject  of  discussion 
by  either  the  Catholics  or  the  Presbyterians,  separately  or  together.  The  inclusion  of  case 
studies  along  with  the  dialogue  text  may  assist  the  engagement  of  constituencies. 

5.  Providing  for  relational  experiences  as  a bilateral  text  is  presented  to  the  constituency 
may  be  helpful.  Such  a practice  has  been  moderately  successful  in  the  Lutheran-Uniting 
Church  dialogue  in  Australia,  for  instance.  At  first,  when  a text  was  presented  to  the 
parent  bodies  every  couple  of  years,  the  reaction  generally  consisted  only  of  a few 
questions,  and  the  passing  of  a resolution  welcoming  the  text  as  a “stage  on  the  way”. 
Some  pondered  whether  this  led  to  any  real  change  in  the  churches.  A method  was  then 
developed  to  send  a couple  of  Lutheran  and  Uniting  Church  members  of  the  dialogue  into 
a local  parish  situation,  or  a combination  of  parishes,  where  pastors  and  lay  people  were 
invited  to  journey  with  the  dialogue,  through  a narrative  presentation.  This  helped  to 
change  the  dynamic  when  the  finished  text  was  presented  to  a synod  or  church  meeting, 
because  some  had  an  opportunity  to  feel  something  of  the  enriching  relational  change  that 
the  dialogue  members  themselves  experienced. 

B.  Practical  methods  to  assist  coherence  of  dialogues 

6.  We  note  that  this  is  actually  the  first  session  of  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  where 
there  has  been  time  to  actually  share,  in  a consistent  way,  reports  on  all  the  international 
bilateral  dialogues.  It  has  been  a most  helpful  addition  to  the  programme  of  the  meeting 
and  goes  a long  way  to  assist  the  coherence  of  the  dialogues. 

7.  A small  ad  hoc  group  has  begun  to  explore  the  idea  of  a central  web  page  to  locate  links 
to  wherever  the  dialogues  are  published,  in  order  to  help  find  the  reports  on  the  internet. 
The  site  could  logically  be  on  the  Faith  and  Order  web  pages,  which  may  be  an  intuitive 
first  point  of  search  for  those  interested  in  the  texts.  Links  could  be  made  from  a central 
directory  of  all  dialogues  to  the  websites  of  the  Christian  world  communions  where  the 
texts  can  be  found.  On  the  communion’s  website  can  be  further  links  to  regional  and 
national  bilateral  agreements.  A brief  summary  on  the  Faith  and  Order  website  which 
described  the  various  dialogues,  where  meetings  have  been  held,  the  topics  discussed  and 
a contact  person,  could  be  helpful.  This  could  simply  be  a modification  of  the  standard  set 
of  facts  printed  in  the  report  of  the  bilateral  forum,  which  can  be  updated  annually. 

8.  The  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  recommends  that  Faith  and  Order  explore,  with 
the  general  secretaries  of  Christian  world  communions,  this  above  proposal 
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concerning  a central  register  of  ecumenical  texts  on  the  internet,  including  attention 
to  the  complex  issue  of  indexing  and  search  engines,  and  investigation  of  sources  of 
funding  for  such  a project.  Collaboration  and  advice  from  existing  resources  at 
Tubingen  and  the  Centro  Pro  Unione  in  Rome  would  be  helpful.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  the  issues  involved  in  providing  links  to  texts  in  languages 
other  than  English. 

9.  Faith  and  Order  has  already  asked  the  Christian  world  communions  to  forward  electronic 
versions  of  the  texts  of  dialogues  so  that  they  are  ready  for  the  next  update  of  Growth  in 
Agreement.  This  also  would  permit  the  electronic  publication  of  the  texts,  say  on  CD- 
ROM,  if  that  were  considered  to  be  useful.  Since  we  note  that  Faith  and  Order  already 
has  the  texts  contained  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II  in  electronic  form,  we  recommend 
that  ways  to  publish  this  collection  in  CD-ROM  format  be  explored. 

10.  When  a particular  dialogue,  whether  national  or  regional,  reports  to  its  parent  bodies, 
those  parent  bodies  need  to  be  alert  to  continue  the  reporting  process  to  bodies  at  other 
levels  of  church  life.  For  example,  in  Australia,  when  the  dialogues  involving  the  Uniting 
Church  produce  reports,  such  results  could  be  usefully  shared  with  Faith  and  Order,  the 
WARC  and  the  WMC. 

1 1 . National  councils  of  churches  may  be  of  assistance  in  promoting  coherence  among  the 
dialogues  in  the  country.  For  instance,  the  Australian  National  Council  of  Churches  Unity 
Commission  has  gathered  representatives  of  every  bilateral  dialogue  in  Australia  for 
common  reflection.  It  was  a fascinating,  even  a slightly  worrying,  to  discover  how  little 
was  known  by  participants  in  one  dialogue  about  the  work  of  other  dialogues,  even  within 
the  same  denominational  family.  To  continue  to  address  this  need  for  information,  the 
NCC  decided  to  initiate  a website  to  make  available  the  texts  of  the  Australian  bilateral 
dialogues  as  a common  resource. 

12.  Some  Christian  world  communions  have  mechanisms  to  provide  for  sharing  of  what  is 
going  on  in  international  and  bilateral  dialogues.  The  Inter  Anglican  Standing 
Commission  on  Ecumenical  Relations  is  specifically  mandated  to  look  at  the  coherence  of 
Anglican  dialogues.  The  Lutheran  Ecumenical  Standing  Commission  also  has  such 
oversight  of  LWF  dialogues.  The  WARC  has  a periodical  review  of  all  dialogues  in 
which  it  is  engaged.  The  WMC  has  a similar  pattern,  but  without  much  staff  support  at 
present.  The  Disciples  Ecumenical  Consultative  Council  finds  itself  similarly  hindered  at 
times  by  lack  of  budget  and  staff  for  consistent  attention  to  this  task.  The  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  through  its  plenary  every  two  to  three  years,  has  a 
general  evaluation  of  the  Catholic  church’s  ecumenical  engagement.  The  PCPCU  also  has 
an  information  service  in  French  and  English  which  serves  to  communicate  the  fruit  of 
the  dialogues  throughout  the  Catholic  church  and  beyond.  The  role  of  staff  of  the 
communions  is  central  to  keeping  dialogue  partners  and  participants  informed  of  the  work 
of  other  dialogues. 

13.  Communions  face  challenges  stemming  from  the  diverse  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
constituency.  The  growth  of  Christian  communities  is  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the 
historical  European  centres.  Sometimes  this  can  be  a source  of  tension  for  the 
Communion,  arising  from  different  understandings  of  ecumenism  in  different  contextual 
theologies,  and  the  question  of  balance  on  commissions.  The  Faith  and  Order  experience 
is  useful  here:  it  has  a pool  of  120  members  from  around  the  world  it  can  draw  upon  as 
resources  for  various  studies.  The  churches  perhaps  should  call  for  such  a pool  within  the 
communion,  which  will  help  the  communion  to  tackle  questions  of  representation, 
balance  and  expertise  when  these  needs  arise  in  dialogue  commissions. 
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14.  We  are  now  moving  away  from  the  time  when  there  were  many  who  pioneered  or  grew 
up  with  the  dialogues.  Such  experience  and  expertise  is  less  common  today.  The 
communions  and  churches  may  wish  to  explore  ways  to  raise  up  new  generations  of 
ecumenical  theologians,  and  induct  a new  generation  into  the  ecumenical  movement.  We 
are  aware  of  a valuable  Faith  and  Order  event  in  1995  which  brought  together  about  65 
people  from  three  generations  for  two  weeks  of  intensive  sharing  of  experience  and 
vision.  The  resulting  interaction  among  younger  and  not-so-young  theologians  and  some 
of  the  sages  of  the  movement  was  empowering  for  all.  There  appears  to  be  less  funding 
for  this  kind  of  activity  today.  We  recommend  to  the  ad  hoc  meeting  of  general 
secretaries  of  Christian  world  communions  that  they  explore  how  institutes  such  as 
Bossey,  or  Strasbourg  could  run  induction  courses  to  help  develop  new  generations 
of  ecumenists  from  the  different  world  communions.  The  reading  of  texts  is  one  thing, 
but  the  ecumenical  vision  comes  alive  through  real  contact  and  engagement. 
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Survey  of  Current  Bilateral  Dialogues 

Introduction 

A new  feature  of  the  programme  of  the  Eighth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  was  the  inclusion  of 
reports  by  representatives  of  the  different  Christian  world  communions  of  the  dialogues  in  which 
their  communion  is  engaged.  Some  contributors  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  their 
presentation  to  review  the  results  and  methodologies  of  their  dialogues.  Other  presenters  gave  an 
account  of  those  dialogues  in  which  they  have  been  involved  since  the  meeting  of  the  seventh 
forum  in  1997.  This  means  that  in  the  reports  which  follow  there  is  asymmetry,  duplication  and 
overlap.  However,  since  it  is  important  to  see  the  accounts  of  the  different  dialogues  in  the 
context  of  the  total  programme  and  underlying  vision  of  each  Christian  world  communion,  the 
editor  decided  that  to  try  to  seek  a harmonization  of  the  accounts  might  involve  the  loss  of  the 
particular  nuances  evident  in  the  different  presentations. 
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International  Bilateral  Dialogues  involving  the  Anglican 
Communion:  1997-2001 


David  Hamid 

Anglican-Lutheran  International  Working  Group  (ALIWG) 

Meetings:  Alexandria,  Virginia,  USA  (2000) 

Skalholt,  Iceland  (2001) 

Themes:  monitoring  and  encouraging  progress  in  national/regional  relations;  concepts  of 
unity  and  understandings  of  apostolicity  and  episcopal  ministry  in  the  national  and  regional 
agreed  texts;  exploring  the  issues  related  to  transitivity  of  agreements;  and  identification  of 
areas  for  future  theological  dialogue. 

The  1998  Lambeth  Conference  (resolution  IV.  16)  recommended  consultation  with  the  LWF 
about  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Anglican-Lutheran  bilateral  dialogue.  As  a result  of 
such  consultation,  the  Anglican-Lutheran  International  Working  Group  was  formed  under  the 
co-chairmanship  of  Bishop  David  Tustin  (Anglican,  England)  and  Bishop  Ambrose  Moyo 
(Lutheran,  Zimbabwe). 

At  its  first  meeting  ALIWG  agreed  terms  of  reference  for  its  work  based  upon 
recommendations  from  the  Lambeth  Conference  and  the  LWF : 

1.  To  monitor  the  developments  and  progress  in  Anglican-Lutheran  relations  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  world  and,  where  appropriate,  encourage  steps  toward  the  goal  of  visible 
unity. 

2.  To  review  the  characteristics  and  theological  rationales  of  current  regional  and  national 
dialogues  and  agreements,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  concept  of  unity  and  to  the 
understanding  of  apostolicity  and  episcopal  ministry.  This  review  would  include  an 
evaluation  of  their  consistency  and  coherence  with  each  other  and  with  Anglican- 
Lutheran  international  agreed  statements  and  would  take  note  of  issues  of  wider 
ecumenical  compatibility. 

3.  To  explore  the  implications  of  regional  developments  for  deepening  and  extending  the 
global  relationships  between  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  communions. 

4.  To  propose  forms  of  closer  contact  and  co-operation  between  the  international 
instruments  of  both  communions,  in  specific  projects  and  programmes  and  in  addressing 
practical  issues. 

5.  To  advise  whether  an  Anglican  Lutheran  international  commission  should  be  appointed 
and  to  recommend  the  issues  that  require  further  dialogue. 

These  terms  of  reference  have  shaped  the  methodology  of  this  bilateral  instrument,  which  is 
distinct  from  a bilateral  dialogue  on  theological  issues.  The  adoption  of  the  term  “working 
group”  was  deliberate.  Together  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  are  attempting  to  monitor, 
encourage  and  deepen  the  outworking  of  the  agreements  reached  in  the  prior  phases  of 
theological  dialogue,  which  are  now  being  received  in  various  ways  around  the  world,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  flowering  of  regional  and  national  agreements. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  terms  of  reference,  reports  have  been  solicited  from  regions  of 
the  world  where  there  is  significant  Anglican-Lutheran  presence  and  contact,  potential  or 
actual.  The  most  significant  reports  have  been  received  from  Africa,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada  and  Europe,  although  the  Middle  East,  Malaysia,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  and  India  have  also  been  invited  to  respond.  To  assist  the  comparative  and  analytical 
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work  implied  in  items  2 and  3 of  the  terms  of  reference,  papers  have  been  presented  on  the 
concepts  of  unity  and  understanding  of  apostolicity  and  episcopal  ministry  in  the  current 
regional  and  national  dialogues  and  agreements,  and  on  the  issue  of  the  transitivity 
(extension)  of  national  and  regional  agreements  beyond  the  original  dialogue  partner 
churches.  These  papers  have  been  discussed  and  small  groups  have  prepared  a draft  of  what 
will  be  corresponding  sections  in  the  final  report.  Number  4 of  the  terms  of  reference  was 
dealt  with  in  a series  of  recommendations  to  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  LWF,  some  of 
which  have  already  begun  to  be  acted  upon.  A list,  annotated  in  some  detail,  of  issues  which 
ALIWG  believes  require  further  dialogue  between  an  appropriate  body  of  the  communions  is 
being  elaborated,  which  corresponds  to  the  work  in  number  5 of  the  terms  of  reference. 

The  material  from  regional  reports  and  the  preliminary  drafting  of  the  comparative  and 
analytical  work  is  sufficient  for  a drafting  team  to  prepare  a draft  of  a full  report  which  will 
be  presented  for  discussion,  amendment  and  agreement  at  the  next  plenary  meeting, 
scheduled  for  2002.  The  completed  report  will  be  presented  to  the  authorities  of  the  two 
communions. 

A significant  development  in  ALIWG  comes  from  a recommendation  of  the  Anglican-Old 
Catholic  International  Co-ordinating  Council,  that  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  of  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  be  permitted  to  be  an  observer  on  this  dialogue,  as  a logical  development  of  the 
communion  existing  between  Old  Catholics  and  Anglicans.  Such  a relationship  necessarily 
entails  awareness  and  sensitivity  regarding  agreements  of  communion  with  other  Churches.  It 
is  not  that  a bilateral  conversation  has  become  tri-lateral.  As  observers  the  Old  Catholic 
Churches  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht  are  present  because  of  the  existing  communion  between 
them  and  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

Anglican-Baptist  International  Forum  (ABIF) 

Meetings:  Norwich,  England  (2000) 

Yangon,  Myanmar  (2001) 

Themes:  ecclesial  self-understanding,  oversight,  initiation,  mission 

The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1998  (resolution  IV.  15)  mandated  a formal  international 
dialogue  with  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  (BWA),  repeating  a request  made  in  1988  which 
was  never  implemented  due  to  lack  of  resources.  The  ABIF  was  established  in  1999. 

The  goal  of  this  conversation  is  not  visible  unity  between  Anglicans  and  Baptists,  which 
makes  this  particular  instrument  unique  among  international  Anglican  bilateral  dialogues. 
The  conversations  are  exploratory  in  nature,  and  for  mutual  learning  and  understanding.  The 
methodology,  consequently,  is  comparative  - less  concerned  with  solving  theological 
problems  or  arriving  at  agreement  on  points  where  there  has  been  disagreement  — but  rather 
permitting  a sharing  of  perspectives  and  historical/contextual  viewpoints.  Hence  this  bilateral 
instrument  is  described  as  a “forum”.  (The  BWA  is  less  concerned  than  Anglicans  about 
terminology,  and  would  be  quite  happy  to  describe  the  instrument  as  a theological  dialogue,  a 
term  which  Anglicans  have  generally  reserved  for  conversations  intended  to  lead  to  visible 
unity).  The  process  adopted  for  these  international  conversations  provides  a way  to  engage 
Anglicans  and  Baptists  in  several  regions  of  the  world  while  providing  for  some  continuity 
for  the  preparation  of  a report  to  the  BWA  and  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council  in  2005. 
Five  regional  meetings  were  scheduled:  Europe  (2000),  Asia/Oceania  (2001),  Africa  (2002), 
Caribbean  (2003)  and  North  America  (2004).  At  each  regional  meeting,  up  to  six 
representatives  of  the  two  churches  from  each  region  are  invited.  A continuation  committee 
of  three  a side  plus  the  secretaries  attends  all  meetings,  and  will  draft  the  report. 
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The  goals  of  the  conversations  are: 

1.  to  enable  Anglicans  and  Baptists  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to  deepen  mutual 
understanding  of  the  relationships  between  our  two  communions; 

2.  to  share  our  understandings  of  the  faith  and  to  work  towards  a common  confession  of  the 
apostolic  faith; 

3.  to  identify  issues  of  doctrine  and  of  the  nature  of  the  church  to  be  explored  in  possible 
future  conversations; 

4.  to  seek  ways  to  co-operate  in  mission/community  activities  and  increase  common  witness 
to  the  gospel. 

At  the  European  regional  meeting  in  Norwich  in  2000,  participants  came  from  England, 
Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Scotland  and  Wales.  Papers  were  presented  on  aspects  of  Anglican 
and  Baptist  ecclesiological  self-understanding  in  the  region.  Several  areas  emerged  in 
discussion  for  exploration  in  further  conversations  in  the  different  regions,  among  them: 
continuity/apostolicity,  the  place  of  statements  of  faith  or  confessions,  Christian  initiation, 
eucharist,  recognition/reconciliation,  the  meaning  of  “local  church”,  the  nature  of  oversight, 
and  approaches  to  mission,  evangelism  and  pastoral  care. 

At  the  Asia/Oceania  regional  meeting  in  Yangon  in  2001  the  continuation  committee  was 
joined  by  Anglicans  and  Baptists  from  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Korea  and  Myanmar. 
The  missionary  nature  of  the  churches  in  this  region  was  evident  from  the  presentations 
which  focussed  on  issues  that  define  Asian  Anglican  and  Baptist  life  and  an  Australian 
reflection  on  The  Virginia  Report  (an  ecclesiology  paper  from  the  Inter  Anglican  Theological 
and  Doctrinal  Commission).  Papers  were  presented  on  episkope  and  Christian  initiation  from 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  North  India,  where  Baptists  and  Anglicans  have  entered  into 
the  united  church. 

The  methodology  of  regional  meetings  was  strongly  affirmed  at  the  two  regional  meetings  to 
date,  where  it  was  clear  that  the  local  context  of  where  Anglicans  and  Baptists  live  largely 
shapes  the  nature  of  the  their  relations. 


Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International  Commission  (ARCIC) 

Meetings:  Alexandria,  Virginia  USA  (1997) 

Palazzola,  Italy  (1998) 

Mississauga,  ON,  Canada  (1999) 

Paris,  France  (2000) 

Themes:  authority,  Mary 

Reports:  The  Gift  of  Authority:  Authority  in  the  Church  III,  Toronto,  Anglican  Book 

Centre,  1999 

The  History  of  ARCIC  Dialogue  (An  internal  document  for  the  Anglican-Roman 
Catholic  Bishops’  Meeting  in  Mississauga,  as  yet  unpublished) 

ARCIC  first  met  in  1970  and  completed  The  Final  Report  in  1981.  A newly  constituted 
commission  first  convened  in  1983  and  continues  its  work  to  the  present.  The  Anglican  co- 
chairman,  Bishop  Mark  Santer,  ended  his  term  in  1998  and  was  replaced  by  Bishop  Frank 
Griswold,  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  USA.  The  Roman  Catholic  co- 
chairman,  Bishop  Cormac  Murphy-O’ Connor  ended  his  term  in  1999  and  was  replaced  by 
Archbishop  Alexander  Brunett  of  Seattle. 
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The  goal  of  this  dialogue,  as  expressed  in  the  1966  Common  Declaration  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and 
Archbishop  Michael  Ramsey,  is  the  attaining  “that  unity  in  truth,  for  which  Christ  prayed”, 
and  “a  restoration  of  complete  communion  of  faith  and  sacramental  life”.  ARCIC  has 
pioneered  much  of  the  methodology  widely  followed  in  current  dialogues,  seeking  to 
transcend  or  get  behind  the  often  polemic  language  and  entrenched  positions  of  past 
controversies  to  search  for  agreement  based  on  Scripture  and  the  “ancient  common 
traditions”. 

In  its  1998  plenary  session  in  Italy  ARCIC  completed  a report  called  The  Gift  of  Authority: 
Authority  in  the  Church  III,  which  was  published  in  May  1999.  The  second  half  of  the  title 
indicates  that  this  is  the  third  study  on  authority  undertaken  by  the  commission.  The 
authorities  of  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  reviewing  the 
The  Final  Report,  asked  for  further  exploration  to  be  undertaken  by  ARCIC  in  three  areas: 
the  relation  between  scripture  and  Tradition  and  the  exercise  of  teaching  authority; 
collegiality,  conciliarity  and  the  role  of  laity  in  decision  making;  and  the  Petrine  ministry  of 
universal  primacy  in  relation  to  scripture  and  Tradition.  In  this  study,  ARCIC  took  account  of 
recent  developments  in  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  notably 
the  resolutions  concerned  with  authority  from  the  1998  Lambeth  Conference,  The  Virginia 
Report  which  that  conference  commended  to  Anglican  provinces  for  further  study,  and  the 
1995  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Ut  unum  sint.  In  1999  a document  was  produced 
for  the  internal  use  of  the  international  meeting  of  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  bishops  which 
took  place  in  Mississauga,  Canada  in  May  2000.  This  paper,  still  unpublished,  summarises 
the  ARCIC  methodology  and  the  progress  made  to  date,  as  well  as  the  outstanding  challenges 
before  the  churches  expressed  in  the  agreements. 

The  present  focus  of  work  is  on  Mary  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  church,  which  is  a matter 
remaining  from  the  mandate  given  to  the  renewed  commission  in  1982. 

ARCIC  has  benefited  from  the  presence  of  an  observer  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International  Working  Group  (ARCWGj 

This  bilateral  instrument,  complementary  to  the  work  of  ARCIC,  was  called  for  by  the 
meeting  of  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  Mississauga,  Canada  in  May  2000, 
which  recognised  that  we  have  reached  a new  stage  in  our  relationship,  described  as 
“Communion  in  Mission”.  The  working  group  will  oversee  the  preparation  of  a joint 
declaration  of  agreement,  setting  out  our  shared  goal  of  visible  unity,  and  will  work  at  the 
promotion  and  monitoring  of  the  reception  of  ARCIC  agreements,  as  well  as  facilitate  the 
development  of  strategies  for  translating  the  degree  of  spiritual  communion  that  has  been 
achieved  into  visible  and  practical  outcomes  throughout  the  world.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  in  London  and  then  in  Rome,  November  2001 . 

This  working  group  is  now  called  the  International  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  Commission 
for  Unity  and  Mission  (IARCCUM). 
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International  Commission  of  the  Anglican-Orthodox  Theological  Dialogue 
(ICAOTD) 

Meetings:  Bucharest,  Romania  (1998) 

Salisbury,  England  (1999) 

Volos,  Greece  (2001) 

Themes:  trinitarian,  Christological,  pneumatological  and  anthropological  bases  to 
ecclesiology,  ministry,  conciliarity,  primacy,  schism,  heresy,  reception  and 
development  of  doctrine. 

Reports:  The  Trinity  and  the  Church 

Christ,  the  Spirit  and  the  Church 

Christ,  Humanity  and  the  Church  (Parts  I and  II) 

Episcope,  Episcopos  and  Primacy  (all  unpublished) 

The  present  work  of  the  Anglican-Orthodox  dialogue  dates  from  1989  when  a reconstituted 
commission  met  in  Finland  and  drew  up  a work  plan,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “New 
Valamo”  scheme  which  sets  before  the  commission  a series  of  topics  related  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church.  A 1987  joint  communique  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  affirmed  that  “the  dialogue  is  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  that  visible  and 
sacramental  unity  which  Christ  wills  for  his  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church”. 

The  methodology  is  straightforward.  It  involves  the  commissioning  of  one  or  two  Anglican 
and  one  or  two  Orthodox  papers  on  specific  topics  before  the  commission.  These  are  read  and 
discussed  in  plenary,  and  one  member  is  given  the  task  of  writing  a preliminary  synthesis  of 
the  agreements  based  on  this  discussion.  This  synthesis  is  then  worked  on  by  a small  drafting 
group,  who  prepare  a draft  of  a statement  for  discussion  and  agreement  by  plenary. 

At  its  meeting  in  Bucharest  in  1998,  the  commission  completed  three  interim  agreed 
statements  The  Trinity  and  the  Church;  Christ,  the  Spirit  and  the  Church;  and  Christ, 
Humanity  and  the  Church  (Parts  I and  II).  These  were  made  available  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1998,  and  to  the  Orthodox  churches. 
These  papers  examine  the  trinitarian,  christological,  pneumatological  and  anthropological 
foundations  of  ecclesiology.  Work  then  proceeded  on  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  ministry 
of  bishops,  and  on  the  questions  of  conciliarity  and  primacy.  At  the  meeting  in  Volos,  an 
agreed  statement  Episcope,  Episcopos  and  Primacy  was  approved.  During  the  next  three 
years  work  will  continue  on  priestly  and  non-priestly  ministry  as  well  as  studies  on  schism, 
heresy,  reception  and  the  development  of  doctrine.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  agreements  of  this 
phase  of  the  dialogue  (the  New  Valamo  Scheme)  will  be  completed  and  published  in  2005. 
After  the  publication  of  the  ARCIC  report  The  Gift  of  Authority,  the  ICAOTD  prepared  a 
comment  which  was  sent  to  the  Inter  Anglican  Standing  Commission  on  Ecumenical 
Relations  for  forwarding  to  ARCIC. 

The  two  co-chairmen  of  the  dialogue,  Bishop  Mark  Dyer,  and  Metropolitan  John  of 
Pergamon,  have  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  an  observer  from  Faith  and  Order. 


Anglican  / Old  Catholic  International  Co-ordinating  Council  (AOCICC) 

Meetings:  Frankfurt,  Germany  (1998) 

Norwich,  England  (1999) 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands  (2000) 
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Themes:  Deepening  of  the  Bonn  Agreement 

This  is  not  strictly  speaking  a bilateral  dialogue  since  Anglicans  and  Old  Catholics  have  been 
in  communion  since  the  Bonn  Agreement  of  1931.  The  challenge  before  both  families  of 
churches,  however,  has  been  how  to  develop  the  implications  of  the  Bonn  Agreement, 
making  more  visible  the  communion  established  in  1931  and  co-ordinating  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  including  finding  ways  of  taking  counsel  and  making 
decisions  together.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Anglican/Old  Catholic  International  Co-ordinating 
Council  was  established  by  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council  and  Old  Catholic  International 
Bishops’  Conference  and  given  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  nurture  the  growth  in  communion  between  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
and  the  Union  of  Utrecht; 

2.  To  address  questions  of  co-operation  and  growth  in  mission  and  pastoral  care; 

3.  To  ensure  that  theological  questions  of  continuing  and  mutual  concern  are  addressed  and 
studied  by  joint  meetings  of  Anglican  and  Old  Catholic  theologians. 

In  the  three  meetings  of  the  AOCICC  to  date,  issues  discussed  include:  the  anomaly  of 
overlapping  jurisdictions,  the  implications  of  “third-party”  agreements  (such  as  Meissen, 
Porvoo  and  Called  to  Common  Mission),  and  the  exploration  of  common  mission  and 
evangelism.  Reports  are  made  to  the  International  Bishops’  Conference  and  the  Anglican 
Consultative  Council. 
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A Report  on  Recent  Bilateral  Conversations 
between  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and  Others 

L.A.  Cupit 

Because  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  functions  in  five  year  periods  it  prefers  theological 
conversations  with  other  churches/communions  to  be  within  that  framework.  As  well,  it 
would  rather  use  the  phrase  “theological  conversations”  or  “international  conversations” 
rather  than  the  more  usual  term  “dialogue”.  In  the  past  it  has  had  official  conversations  with 
the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  Lutheran  World  Federation  Pontifical  Council  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity  and  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 

1 .  Anglican/Baptist  conversations: 

Preparatory  work  leading  up  to  the  start  of  these  conversations  took  place  over  a period  of  a 
decade.  Preparatory  meetings  were  held  in  Washington  and  London  and  the  first  official 
meeting  was  held  in  Norwich,  England  in  September  2000  AD. 

The  stated  objectives  are: 

1.  To  enable  Anglicans  and  Baptists  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to  deepen  mutual 
understanding  of  the  relationships  between  the  two  communions  in  light  of  their 
histories. 

2.  To  share  with  each  other  our  understandings  of  the  faith  and  to  work  towards  a common 
confession  of  the  Apostolic  faith. 

3.  To  identify  issues  of  doctrine  and  the  nature  of  the  church  to  be  explored  further  in 
possible  future  conversations. 

4.  To  look  for  ways  to  cooperate  in  mission  and  community  activities  and  increase  our 
fellowship  and  common  witness  to  the  gospel. 

A new  approach  was  taken  to  the  process  for  the  Anglican  Baptist  theological  conversations. 
Instead  of  a large  number  of  appointees  from  each  church  serving  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
conversations  and  going  to  every  region  in  which  the  meetings  are  to  be  held  there  is  a 
continuing  committee  of  three  persons  plus  one  staff  person  from  each  church  appointed. 
Then,  when  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  various  regions  representatives  from  those  regions  of 
both  churches  are  added  to  that  particular  phase  of  the  conversation  to  underline  the 
contextual  nature  of  the  discussions. 

So,  the  first  meeting  which  was  held  in  Norwich,  England  had  representatives  from  Europe 
plus  the  continuing  committee  members  and  the  meetings  held  in  Yangon,  Myanmar 
similarly  had  representatives  from  Baptist  and  Anglican  Churches  in  Asia  as  well  as  the 
continuing  committee  and  staff.  The  meetings  are  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya  in  2002.  The 
continent  of  Africa  will  provide  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  engaging  in  the  conversations 
alongside  the  continuing  committee  members  and  staff  and  similarly  in  the  Caribbean  and 
North  America  in  2003. 
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Meetings  will  subsequently  be  held  in  Australia,  England  and  the  United  States  when  the 
continuing  committee  will  seek  to  draw  together  the  findings  of  all  the  conversations  to 
prepare  a report. 

We  are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  final  report  will  be  a challenging  exercise  to  prepare 
when  continuing  committee  members  are  smaller  in  number  than  is  usual  but  the  quality  of 
the  persons  appointed  from  both  churches  will  help  to  obviate  that  possible  difficulty.  As 
well,  everyone  who  has  been  involved  from  the  various  continents  along  the  way  will  be  able 
to  bring  input  to  the  report  long  before  publication  date. 

Reporting  will  be  done  to  the  two  churches  in  2005.  The  quinquennial  congress  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  will  take  place  in  Birmingham,  England  in  July  2005  to  which  the  report  will 
be  directed. 

2.  Roman  Catholic/Baptist  conversations 

Conversations  with  the  Pontifical  Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity:  following 
conversations  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Baptists  that  concluded  a decade  ago  there  have 
been  ad  hoc  meetings  since  to  look  at  the  possibility  of  resuming  these.  BWA’s  General 
Secretary  and  Director  of  Study  and  Research  visited  Rome  in  1999  and  conferred  with 
leaders  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity.  This  resulted  in  plans 
to  consider  the  resumption  of  the  conversations  but  for  various  reasons  progress  towards  that 
objective  has  been  slow.  However,  a large  delegation  of  representative  Baptists  from  all  over 
the  world  visited  the  Vatican  in  December  2000  and  conferred  with  leaders  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  on  matters  of  vital  interest  to  both  churches.  A further  meeting  will  take  place  in 
December  2001  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  to  pursue  issues  which  were  identified  as  being 
important  to  both  churches  at  the  December  2000  meeting. 

3.  Orthodox/Baptist  conversations 

Four  meetings  have  been  held  between  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  three  in  Constantinople/Istanbul  and  one  in  Oxford,  England.  Negotiations  are 
continuing  as  to  the  future  shape  of  conversations  between  the  two  bodies. 

4.  Baptist/Mennonite  conversations 

Following  the  completion  of  five  years  of  conversations  in  1991,  leaders  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  and  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  have  remained  in  touch  seeking  ways  to 
further  the  ecumenical  contacts  between  the  two  bodies.  A conference  is  planned  on 
“Evangelism  and  the  Peace  Witness  of  the  Church”  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  from  January 
10-13,  2002.  There  is  the  possibility  that  this  conference,  which  will  be  specifically  for 
Baptists  and  Mennonites  in  North  America  will  be  the  first  of  a series  to  be  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  where  Baptists  and  Mennonites  interact. 
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The  Catholic  Church  and  Bilateral  Dialogues  since  1997 


John  Radano 

Since  the  seventh  Forum  for  Bilateral  Dialogues  in  1997,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been 
involved  in  twelve  international  bilateral  dialogues  or  consultations.  Ten  were  in  process  at 
the  time  of  the  seventh  forum,  and  continued.  Two  were  taken  up  after  that  forum. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Joint  Commission  for  the  theological  Dialogue  Between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church  met  in  Ariccia  in  1998,  and  then  the 
eighth  plenary  session  of  the  dialogue  met  in  July  9-19,  2000  in  Emmitsburg-Baltimore, 
Maryland.  It  continued  reflection  on  an  issue  dealt  with  previously,  this  time  under  the  theme 
“Ecclesiological  and  Canonical  Implications  of  Uniatism”. 

During  this  period,  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  Roman  Catholic-Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian 
Church  has  met  in  Kottayam,  India  in  1997,  1998,  1999,  2000.  Topics  have  included  primacy 
and  collegiality,  the  Synod  of  Diamper  of  1599,  mixed  marriages,  common  witness,  the  unity 
of  the  church.  It  published  in  1999  a “Statement  on  the  Synod  of  Diamper  (A.D.  1599)”  and  a 
“Press  release  on  Attacks  against  Christians”. 

The  Joint  Commission  of  the  Roman  Catholic-Malankara  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  had  a 
preparatory  meeting  in  India  (2000)  to  resume  the  dialogue.  Topics  agreed  for  the  meeting  in 
2001  are:  an  assessment  of  agreements  reached  1990-1994  and  evaluation  of  their  application 
on  a practical  level;  relation  between  episcopacy  and  the  Petrine  ministry;  historical  approach 
to  their  common  heritage  as  developed  in  the  pre-Portuguese  period. 

The  Mixed  Committee  for  Theological  Dialogue  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Assyrian  Church  of  the  East  which  began  in  1995  has  met  in  Rome  (1997),  London  (1998), 
Venice  (1999)  and  Florence,  Italy  (2000).  Its  main  theme  is  the  sacramental  life.  Topics  have 
included  the  Nicene  Creed  and  especially  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  the  ‘Three  Chapters  controversy’  and  its  relationship  to  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorius,  the  Council  of  Florence  and  its  ecumenical  significance  for  this  dialogue,  the 
Concept  of  Communion. 

Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International  Commission  (ARCIC)  met  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
USA  (1997),  Palazzola,  Rocca  di  Papa,  Italy  (1998),  Mississauga,  Canada  (1999)  and  Paris 
(2000).  It  has  published  a report,  The  Gift  of  Authority:  Authority  in  the  Church  III  (1999). 
This  text  treats  again  authority  in  the  church  which  ARCIC  has  studied  intensely  since  it 
began  in  1970.  The  report  explores  the  meaning  of  authority  in  the  church,  in  this  regard 
illustrating  the  dynamic  interdependence  of  scripture  and  apostolic  Tradition  and  the 
normative  place  of  scripture  within  Tradition;  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  church 
including  the  role  of  the  sensus  fidelium  of  the  whole  church,  the  exercise  of  episcope,  the 
role  of  synodality  and  primacy,  and  states  advances  in  agreement  on  authority  in  the  church. 
At  its  meeting  in  2000,  ARCIC  carried  forward  discussion  on  Mary  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
the  church.  In  May  2000  an  important  international  meeting  between  Anglican  and  Catholic 
bishops  in  Mississauga,  Canada  issued  an  action  plan  containing  proposals  to  consider  for 
further  steps  toward  unity. 

A major  development  in  the  Lutheran-Catholic  relations  since  the  seventh  forum,  has  been 
the  preparation  of  and  official  signing  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Lutheran  World 
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Federation  of  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification , October  31,  1999  in 
Augsburg,  Germany.  The  Joint  Declaration  presents  concisely  the  basic  consensus  on 
justification  resulting  from  international  and  national  Lutheran-Catholic  dialogues  especially 
since  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  The  fourth  phase  of  dialogue,  called  the  Lutheran-Roman 
Catholic  Commission  on  Unity,  began  in  1994,  and  has  met  recently  in  Budapest  (1997) 
Opole  (1998),  Tutzing,  Germany  (1999),  Community  of  Bose,  Turin,  Italy,  (2000).  It  has 
focused  on  the  notion  of  the  “Apostolicity  of  the  Church”.  Sub-themes  treated  include  the 
apostles  and  the  apostolicity  in  the  New  Testament,  apostolicity  in  the  Lutheran  tradition,  the 
main  streams  of  Catholic  apologetical  ecclesiology,  the  apostolic  succession  and  the  ordained 
ministry,  episcope  and  episcopos  in  the  New  Testament,  the  ancient  church  and  the  threefold 
ordained  ministry,  events  of  the  Lutheran  reformation,  church  teaching  and  remaining  in  the 
truth,  apostolicity  of  doctrine  in  the  church,  procedures  with  regard  to  the  reaching  of 
doctrinal  decisions. 

The  seventh  phase  of  Roman  Catholic-Methodist  International  Dialogue  which  begun  in  1997 
has  focused  on  the  theme  of  authoritative  teaching  in  the  church.  Meetings  have  taken  place 
in  Venice  (1997),  Paris  (1998),  Jerusalem  (1999),  and  Georgia,  USA  (2000).  It  completed  a 
Report  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love : Teaching  Authority  among  Catholics  and  Methodists  in 
2001.  Part  I includes  the  following  subsections:  “The  Church  as  Communion  in  Love  and 
Truth”,  “God’s  Prophetic  Community,  Anointment  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth”,  and  “Means  of 
Grace,  Servants  of  Christ  and  his  Church”.  Part  II  describes  “Methodist  Understanding  and 
Practice”,  then  “Catholic  Understanding  and  Practice”,  in  regard  to  teaching  authority. 

The  Third  phase  of  Disciples  of  Christ-Roman  Catholic  International  Commission  for 
Dialogue  began  in  1994  and  has  met  in  recent  years  at  Venice  (1997),  Puerto  Rico  (1998),  St. 
Meinrad,  USA  (1999),  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (2000),  and  Rome  (2001).  It  has  explored  the 
overall  theme  of  “The  Individual  and  the  Church”.  Recent  topics  covered  have  included  the 
Canon  and  the  authority  of  scripture,  the  church  and  the  education  of  conscience, 
evangelization  the  goal  of  the  church’s  teaching. 

The  fourth  phase  of  Roman  Catholic-Pentecostal  International  Dialogue  published  a Report 
Evangelization,  Proselytism  and  Common  Witness  (1997).  The  fifth  phase  began  in  1998  and 
has  met  in  Bolton,  Canada  (1998),  Venice,  Italy  (1999),  Vienna,  Austria  (2000),  Celje, 
Slovenia  (2001).  Its  general  theme  is  an  exploration  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Perspectives  on 
aspects  of  Christian  life.  Sub-topics  have  included  Christian  Initiation  and  Baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  faith  and  Christian  initiation,  conversion  and  Christian  Initiation,  Christian 
experience  in  community. 

A consultation  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Evangelical  Fellowship  has  met 
in  Jerusalem  (1997),  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin  USA  (1999),  Chicago,  USA  (2001).  It  has 
discussed  two  sets  of  themes.  One  concerns  the  relationship  of  evangelization,  religious 
freedom,  proselytism,  common  witness.  The  other  explores  the  theme  of  koinonia  (fellowship 
or  communion)  as  understood  by  each  side. 

In  1 998,  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  began  a third 
phase  of  international  dialogue.  It  has  met  in  Venice,  Italy  (1998),  Oegstgeest,  Netherlands 
(1999),  and  Castel  Gandolfo,  Italy  (2000).  Its  general  theme  is  “The  kingdom  of  God  as 
context  for  the  church’s  common  witness”.  Seeking  on  the  one  hand  to  deepen  the 
convergences  claimed  in  the  report  of  the  second  phase  (1990)  concerning  the  church  as 
creatura  verbi  and  sacrament  of  grace , presentations  have  been  made  giving  patristic  as  well 
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as  systematic  perspectives  on  this  theme.  Another  issue  in  the  1990  report  was  treated  in  a 
Reformed  presentation  on  continuity  and  discontinuity  of  the  church  in  history.  On  the  other 
hand  the  dialogue  has  begun  to  explore  the  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  terms  of  biblical 
perspectives,  the  church  fathers,  Western  Catholic  thought  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present.  Reformed  thought  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present,  ethical  and  social 
implications  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  church  as  sign  and  instrument  of  the  kingdom. 
Contemporary  Reformed  and  Catholic  common  witness  was  explored  in  a case  study  from 
Canada. 

Since  the  seventh  forum,  for  the  first  time,  an  international  dialogue  between  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  and  the  Catholic  Church  began  in  1998.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  better 
understanding  of  positions  about  Christian  faith  held  on  each  side  and  to  contribute  to  a 
healing  of  memory  and  overcoming  mutual  prejudices  that  have  long  existed.  The  dialogue 
has  met  in  Strasbourg,  France  (1998),  Venice,  Italy  (1999)  and  Thomashof-Karlsruhe, 
Germany  (2000).  It  has  focused  on  two  areas,  one  contemporary , discussing  the  self-identity 
of  each  communion,  the  current  understanding  of  the  church,  and  the  meaning  of  a “peace 
church”;  the  other  historical,  discussing  Mennonite  and  Catholic  reactions  to  one  another  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  medieval  roots  of  Anabaptist/Mennonite  tradition  of  faith  and 
spirituality,  the  Anabaptist  idea  of  the  restitution  of  the  early  church,  and  the  impact  of  the 
Constantinian  shift  on  the  church. 
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Report  on  “Progress  since  the  last  Forum” 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Nadia  Lahutsky 

This  report  on  recent  progress  made  by  the  bilateral  dialogues  in  which  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  are  involved  takes  two  parts.  One  part  comes  from  the  work  of  the  Disciples 
Ecumenical  Consultative  Council  as  an  international  structure  out  of  which  Disciple  member 
churches  are  both  encouraged  to  be  active  and  represented  in  various  aspects  of  the  wider 
ecumenical  movement.  The  other  - more  extensive  - is  from  my  own  participation  on  the 
Disciples  of  Christ-Roman  Catholic  bilateral.  Not  knowing  the  format  for  these  reports,  I’ll 
be  brief. 

DECC  has  supported  the  plan  to  resume  Disciple-Reformed  conversations,  suspended  since 
1988.  Currently  the  work  of  planning  that  is  being  taken  up  by  Robert  Welsh  (President  of 
the  Council  on  Christian  Unity  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ  in  US.  &Canada) 
and  Setri  Nyomi  (General  Secretary  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches).  Talks 
resume  in  January  or  February  2002,  with  this  topic  tentatively  selected:  Ways  in  which 
Disciples  of  Christ  and  Reformed  churches  relate  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  does  seem 
to  be  “progress”  for  the  plans  to  have  been  made  over  the  last  year  or  so  to  resume 
discussions. 

DECC  is  also  one  body  to  which  the  reports  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ-Roman  Catholic 
bilateral  go.  The  Report  of  the  Third  Phase  is  anticipated  in  June  2002.  A first  draft  of  a 
final  report  was  reviewed  in  late  May  2001  by  the  dialogue  participants.  Tentative  title  for 
the  draft  is:  “Receiving  and  Handing  on  the  Faith:  The  Mission  and  Responsibility  of  the 
Church.” 

Since  the  last  forum,  this  bilateral  has  met  six  times  (’95  in  Bose,  Italy,  ’96  in  Bethany,  West 
Virginia,  ’97  in  Venice,  Italy,  ’98  in  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico,  ’99  in  St.  Meinrad’s,  Indiana,  ’00 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia).  This  round  has  brought  to  a conclusion  the  discussions  focused  on 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  rule  of  faith  in  a changing  history,  with  a recurring  focus  on 
the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  church. 

Our  methodology  has  been  relatively  constant.  For  the  most  part,  in  each  annual  meeting,  we 
have  had  two  papers  presented  on  the  topic  of  the  meeting.  The  papers  have  been  read  aloud, 
followed  by  response  and  discussion.  The  entire  group  has  discussions  on  the  topics  for  two 
days.  Then,  a smaller  group  of  the  drafters  has  looked  over  the  papers  in  the  light  of  the 
discussions  in  order  to  highlight  particular  issues  that  have  been  raised  but  which  need  some 
further  consideration.  Often  these,  along  with  the  main  topics  now  rather  thoroughly 
digested,  make  up  the  primary  points  in  the  agreed  account.  Using  the  papers  and  the 
discussion,  the  drafters  present  a first  draft  (and  then  a second  and  a third,  if  necessary)  of  the 
‘agreed  account’.  This  dialogue  has  produced  an  Agreed  Account  virtually  every  year  of  the 
dialogue,  because  they  are  published  biennially  in  Midstream,  the  Disciples  journal  and  in  the 
Information  Service  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  Some  members 
of  the  dialogue  have,  in  those  last  hours  before  closing  worship  and  when  the  end  of  revising 
didn’t  seem  in  sight,  protested  the  procedure,  saying  it  poses  too  much  pressure  at  the  last 
minute.  Thus,  we  experimented  a bit  and  put  ‘95  & ‘96  together  into  one  agreed  account 
(after  having  put  ‘93  and  ‘94  together).  We  abandoned  the  experiment  in  ‘97,  having 
concluded  that  the  open-ended  conclusion  of  the  meeting  led  to  too  much  wandering.  In  fact 
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it  seemed  that  the  group  benefited  from  the  discipline  provided  by  the  need  to  write,  revise, 
and  finish  a document,  even  one  with  such  a tentative-sounding  name  as  an  agreed  account. 

The  agreed  accounts  from  ’94,  ’96,  ’97,  ’98,  ’99,  ’00  form  the  basis  for  the  ‘agreed 
statement’  that  is  in  process  now. 

Near  the  end  of  the  second  phase  of  this  dialogue  (1983-1992)  the  co-moderators  of  the 
dialogue  appointed  a drafting  team  of  four  members,  two  Disciples  of  Christ  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  representatives  to  produce  the  material  that  would  become  the  final  report.  (This 
report  was  entitled  The  Church  as  Communion  in  Christ .)  This  group  remained  stable  until 
last  November  with  the  death  of  Father  Jean-Marie  Tillard,  O.P.,  a great  loss  for  our  work. 

For  most  of  the  years  of  this  third  phase,  this  drafting  group  has  met  between  dialogue 
meetings  to  prepare  for  the  next  meeting.  Generally  this  has  taken  the  form  of  preparing 
questions  designed  to  help  focus  the  discussion  at  the  meeting.  It’s  no  guarantee,  but  it  does 
help  keep  folks  on  task.  While  this  additional  meeting  is  a financial  burden  for  the  two  sides, 
the  co-secretaries  are  each  committed  to  the  expense  as  valuable  to  the  working  of  the  group. 

The  other  noteworthy  aspect  of  method  has  to  do  with  the  good  use  we  have  made  of  the  two 
New  Testament  scholars  on  this  dialogue  group.  It  took  us  a while,  but  we  have  reached  a 
good  place.  Enfolded  into  the  morning  worship  for  four  (or  two)  of  the  days  of  the  meeting  is 
a serious  Bible  study.  As  much  as  possible,  the  texts  chosen  relate  to  the  theme  of  the 
meeting.  We  have  often  found  ourselves  making  reference  to  these  presentations  in  the 
course  of  our  discussions.  In  many  ways  they  have  enriched  our  work  together. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  at  every  meeting  we  have  prayer  together,  sharing  the  leadership, 
and  that  we  travel  on  Sunday  to  worship  in  a local  congregation  or  parish  setting.  The  great 
value  of  this  is  that  some  of  the  Roman  Catholics  participating  in  the  dialogue  live  in  areas  in 
which  they  have  relatively  little  occasion  for  contact  with  Disciples  of  Christ  and  this  practice 
helps  make  real  the  great  diversity  of  our  congregational  life.  It  furthermore  reminds  us  of 
the  larger  context  in  which  the  pain  of  our  inability  to  share  the  eucharist  is  also  experienced. 
This  practice  also  presents  the  local  congregation  with  the  opportunity  to  practice  hospitality 
and  to  learn  about  the  work  of  the  dialogue. 

Since  1995,  the  dialogue  has  worked  on  the  following  topics:  “The  Authority  of  the 
Ecumenical  Councils  in  the  Church’s  Teaching,”  “Canon  and  the  Authority  of  Scripture,” 
“Teaching:  the  Commission  of  the  Whole  Church,”  “Conscience  and  Community:  Formation 
and  Practice,”  and  “Evangelization:  the  Goal  of  the  Church’s  Teaching.”  Below  are  given  the 
“breakthroughs”  we  have  reached  in  understanding  of  a topic;  often  the  breakthrough 
involves  the  setting  to  rest  of  some  old  or  outdated  misunderstanding  of  the  other’s  position. 

I will  try  to  set  out  some  of  the  progress  most  significant  for  our  work  together. 

• The  ’96  meeting  on  the  authority  of  the  ecumenical  councils  made  possible  some  claims 
that  at  one  time  might  have  seemed  to  observers  to  be  impossible.  As  one  of  those 
churches  often  called  “non-creedal,”  Disciples  are  not  immediately  associated  with  the 
language  of  the  ecumenical  councils.  Exploring  the  early  nineteenth-century  background 
to  and  the  Disciple  founders’  views  of  the  historic  creeds  made  clear  that  their  objections 
were  to  the  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  confessions  of  faith.  Disciples  have 
historically  embraced  the  ideas,  if  not  the  language  of,  the  ecumenical  creeds  and  have 
employed  the  creeds  for  catechetical  purposes.  This  reflects  the  general  Disciple  view  that 
the  early  christological  and  trinitarian  definitions  belong  to  the  providential  ordering  by 
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which  the  church  has  been  kept  within  the  path  of  the  gospel  and  enabled  effectively  and 
faithfully  to  confess  Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour.  While  recognizing  many  remaining 
differences,  in  this  session,  Roman  Catholics  and  Disciples  of  Christ  discovered  that  they 
are  closer  together  than  previously  supposed  on  the  question  of  the  right  and  necessity  of 
the  whole  church  to  make  statements  of  faith  and  rules  for  its  common  life. 

• At  the  ’97  meeting,  the  exploration  of  canon  and  the  authority  of  scripture  elicited  a 
number  of  agreements,  some  of  them  hardly  surprising:  e.g.,  that  the  canon  is  normative. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  worth  noting.  We  agreed  that  it  is  through  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  church,  through  liturgical  practice  and  in  the  sensus  fidelium 
instructed  by  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  ministers,  that  the  church  was  able  to 
determine  that  a book  deserved  to  be  in  the  canon.  We  agreed  that,  discerned  within  the 
living  tradition  of  the  church  as  it  handed  on  what  it  had  received  about  Christ,  the  canon 
also  governs  tradition.  We  agreed  that  the  differences  in  the  number  of  books  in  the  Old 
Testament  need  not  be  church-dividing.  We  agreed  that  the  Bible  as  canon  is  read, 
interpreted  and  understood  in  the  light  of  the  faith  of  the  church  and  is  a part  of  the  life  of 
the  whole  community  of  the  baptized. 

• In  the  ’98  meeting,  we  discussed  the  commission  of  the  whole  church  in  the  task  of 
teaching  the  faith.  The  difficulty  here  is  the  pronounced  differences  between  our  two 
communions  regarding  the  identity  and  functioning  of  the  teaching  office.  Laying  aside 
some  misperceptions  created  a good  starting  place.  Thus  we  could  together  assert  the 
necessity  of  teaching  the  faith  in  each  age,  the  result  of  a complex  process  of  discernment 
involving  those  with  oversight,  those  with  the  gifts  of  scholarship  and  the  authority  to 
teach,  and  those  who  believe  and  live  out  the  faith  in  their  daily  lives.  This  process 
requires  the  role  of  some  called  out  of  the  community  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  pastors,  who  are  charged  to  teach  the  teaching  church.  Many  obvious  differences 
remain  in  the  exercise  of  the  teaching  office  between  the  two  communions. 

• The  topic  of  the  ’99  meeting  focused  on  the  role  of  the  community  in  the  formation  and 
practice  of  the  conscience  of  the  individual.  Again,  it  helped  to  eliminate  the  gross 
misconceptions  some  may  have  of  the  other.  We  could  agree  that  the  church,  as  the 
servant  of  the  will  of  God,  teaches  its  members  in  various  ways  (by  instruction  and 
example)  how  to  determine  the  truths  and  practices  appropriate  to  Christian  life.  Again, 
here  I will  pass  over  the  differences  between  the  exercise  of  the  teaching  office  and  the 
operation  of  the  individual  conscience  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  communions.  Some  are  fairly  obvious.  It  is  progress  to  be  able  to  say  together  that 
we  recognize  that  both  have  both  elements. 

• In  2000  we  looked  at  the  mission  of  the  church,  easily  identifying  as  a common  concern 
the  role  of  teaching  in  the  cause  of  evangelization.  We  found  we  shared  a conviction 
about  the  importance  of  linking  the  unity  of  the  church  with  the  task  of  evangelization, 
that  is,  to  recognize  that  the  disunity  of  the  church  undermines  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel.  To  take  seriously  the  work  of  evangelization  requires  taking  equally  seriously  the 
task  of  unity. 

In  the  proposed  draft  of  the  Report  for  the  Third  Phase , the  conclusion  of  the  work  is  this 

claim  about  the  link  between  evangelization  and  unity.  Thus,  the  logic  of  the  document 

presents  the  need  of  the  whole  church  to  discern  the  faith  in  a changing  world  (hence  the  need 
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for  canon,  councils,  a teaching  authority  and  the  exercise  of  the  individual  conscience)  all  for 
the  sake  of  a greater  witness  to  the  world. 
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Dialogues  and  Conversations 
involving  the  LWF  and  Lutheran  churches 

Sven  Oppegaard 


General 

The  Constitution  of  the  LWF  states:  “The  Lutheran  World  Federation  confesses  the  one, 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  Church  and  is  resolved  to  serve  Christian  unity  throughout  the 
world”. 

Since  its  inception,  the  LWF  has  been  committed  to  building  ecumenical  relations  with  other 
Christian  world  communions  and  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC).  The  LWF 
also  seeks  to  promote  ecumenical  cooperation  of  member  churches  on  national  and  regional 
levels. 

Bilateral  Relations  and  Dialogues 

The  LWF  shares  bilateral  responsibility  for  the  international  dialogues  mentioned  below.  The 
LWF  does  not  have  responsibility  for  the  regional  dialogues.  The  regional  developments  are 
nevertheless  mentioned  here,  because  they  are  an  important  part  of  the  ecumenical  picture  of 
the  Lutheran  communion  of  churches,  and  because  of  the  connections  that  exist  between  the 
regional  and  international  developments. 

Anglican  - Lutheran 

International  level 

The  international  bilateral  dialogue  between  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  internationally  began 
with  conversations  from  1970  to  1972,  leading  to  the  so-called  Pullach  Report,  which  deals 
with  a number  of  central  ecumenical  issues.  After  this,  an  Anglican-Lutheran  Working  Group 
meet  in  1975.  In  1981  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council  invited  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  to  the  reconvening  of  a Joint  Working  group.  This  was  welcomed  by  the  LWF  in 
1982.  This  working  group  met  and  delivered  a report  in  1983,  the  so-called  Cold  Ash  Report, 
which  is  known  particularly  for  its  definition  of  “full  communion”  as  an  ecumenical  goal. 

In  1986  the  Anglican-Lutheran  International  Continuation  Committee  (ALICC)  met  for  the 
first  time  and  laid  plans  for  a joint  consultation  on  episcope.  The  consultation  took  place  in 
1987,  after  which  the  ALICC  immediately  met  and  produced  the  so-called  Niagara  Report  on 
Episcope.  The  Niagara  Report  has  been  of  great  importance  for  subsequent  regional 
agreements  of  church  relations  between  Lutherans  and  Anglicans. 

The  Anglican-Lutheran  International  Commission  (ALIC)  was  subsequently  established, 
which  concluded  its  work  in  1995  with  the  report  The  Diaconate  as  an  Ecumenical 
Opportunity , which  is  presently  being  studied  by  the  churches  on  the  two  sides. 

The  LWF  Assembly  in  1997  and  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1998  both  strongly  affirmed  the 
development  of  bilateral  Anglican-Lutheran  relations  and  requested  their  continuation.  In 
order  to  study  the  relationships  between  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  worldwide  and  give 
recommendations  for  the  future,  an  Anglican-Lutheran  International  Working  Group 
(ALIWG)  began  its  work  in  2000,  with  a three-year  mandate  from  the  Anglican  Consultative 
Council  and  the  LWF.  Its  aim  is  specifically  to  study  the  significance  of  the  regional 
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Anglican-Lutheran  agreements  for  the  relationship  between  the  two  world  communions.  The 
working  group  is  expected  to  conclude  its  work  and  present  its  report  next  year,  in  2002. 

Regional  level 

A number  of  regional  dialogues  between  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  have  emerged  over  the 
years: 

In  USA  since  1969 

In  Australia  since  1972 

A European  dialogue  1980- 1982 

In  Canada  since  1983 

In  Germany-England  since  1987 

In  Northern  Europe  since  1989-1993 

In  Africa  since  1992 

In  France-Great  Britain  since  1994 

In  Brazil  a dialogue  is  presently  being  established. 

Regionally,  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  have  entered  into  various  binding  forms  of  church 
fellowship  in  Europe  and  North  America: 

The  Meissen  Agreement,  1991,  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany  (EKD), 

The  Porvoo  Common  Statement,  1993,  between  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  churches 
and  the  Anglican  churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 

The  Reuilly  Common  Statement,  1999,  between  the  British  and  Irish  Anglican 
churches  and  the  French  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches. 

Called  to  Common  Mission,  2000,  between  the  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  and  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 

The  Waterloo  Agreement,  2000,  between  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  and  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada. 


Baptist  - Lutheran 

Preparations  for  conversations  between  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and  the  LWF  were 
prepared  for  several  years,  beginning  in  1975,  after  contacts  were  made  between  officials  of 
the  two  international  bodies.  A decision  to  establish  the  Baptist-Lutheran  Joint  Commission 
was  taken  in  1984.  The  Commission  met  four  times  between  1986  and  1989,  after  which  its 
report  was  published:  Baptists  and  Lutherans  in  Conversation.  A Message  to  our  Churches. 
The  main  themes  dealt  with  in  the  conversations  and  the  report  are: 

Authority  for  Preaching  and  Teaching  in  the  Baptist  and  Lutheran  Traditions 
Faith  - Baptism  - Discipleship 
The  Church 

Lutheran  Condemnations  of  the  Anabaptists  in  the  16th  Century  and  the  Relationship 
of  Lutherans  and  Baptists  today 

Lutheran  - Orthodox 

International  level 

This  dialogue  was  achieved  after  a preparatory  process  beginning  in  1 967  involving  mutual 
high  level  visits  between  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  the  LWF  and  separate  deliberations 
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on  the  two  sides.  The  Fourth  Pan-Orthodox  Conference  officially  encouraged  a global 
ecumenical  dialogue  with  the  LWF  as  early  as  1968.  The  same  year  the  LWF  Executive 
Committee  discussed  and  approved  plans  for  participation  in  such  a dialogue.  A thorough 
preparatory  process  on  both  sides  led  to  decisions,  on  the  Orthodox  side  in  1976  and  on  the 
Lutheran  side  in  1977,  to  further  develop  and  implement  plans  for  this  dialogue  by  means  of 
separate  Orthodox  and  Lutheran  preparatory  meetings  in  1978,  1979  and  1980.  The  Lutheran- 
Orthodox  Joint  Commission  met  for  the  first  time  in  Espoo,  Finland,  in  1981. 

The  following  statements  of  the  commission  have  been  adopted: 

Divine  Revelation  (1985) 

Scripture  and  Tradition  (1987) 

The  Canon  and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture  (1989) 

The  Ecumenical  Councils  and  Authority  in  and  of  the  Church  (1993) 

Authority  in  and  of  the  Church.  B.  Understanding  of  Salvation  in  the  Light  of  the 
Ecumenical  Councils.  (1995) 

Authority  in  and  of  the  Church  in  the  Light  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils.  C.  Salvation: 
Grace,  Justification  and  Synergy.  (1998) 

In  1999,  a new  phase  of  this  dialogue  was  begun  on  issues  of  ecclesiology,  beginning  with 
the  theme  “Word  and  Sacraments  (Mysteria)  in  the  Life  of  the  Church”. 

Regional  level 

Although  the  international  dialogue  has  a particular  status  and  role  in  Lutheran-Orthodox 
relations,  one  can  nevertheless  observe  that  the  various  regional  Lutheran-Orthodox 
dialogues  have  produced  significantly  more  in  terms  of  volume  and  in  terms  of  topics 
covered.  This  difference  reflects  essentially  differences  in  methodology  and  purpose  between 
the  dialogues  on  regional  and  the  international  levels.  The  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany 
(EKD),  which  also  has  Reformed  and  United  churches  in  its  membership,  has  been  especially 
active  in  building  up  regional  dialogues  with  Orthodox  churches. 

The  agreed  documents  produced  by  regional  dialogues  with  Orthodox  churches  are 
numerous.  Below  is  a listing  of  these  dialogues  themselves,  established  since  the  1960’s  and 
1970’s: 

The  Finnish-Russian  Dialogue 

The  EKD-Russian  Dialogue 

The  EKD-Constantinople  Dialogue 

The  EKD-Romanian  Dialogue 

The  BEK  (DDR)-Russian  Dialogue 

The  BEK  (DDR)/EKD-Bulgarian  Dialogue 

The  American  Dialogue 

Further  information  on  all  these  dialogues  can  be  found  in:  Risto  Saarinen,  Faith  and 
Holiness.  Lutheran-Orthodox  Dialogue  1959-1994.  Gottingen  1997. 

Lutheran  - Reformed 

International  level 

After  a decade  of  conversations  between  representatives  of  the  LWF  and  the  World  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches  (WARC),  an  action  was  taken  in  1982  to  establish  an  international 
theological  dialogue  commission  between  the  two  partners.  The  Joint  Commission  of  the 
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LWF  and  the  WARC  published  its  report  Toward  Church  Fellowship  in  1989.  It  contains  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  closer  Lutheran-Reformed  relations. 

In  1999  a Lutheran-Reformed  Joint  Working  Group  started  its  work  for  a three-year  period. 
Its  mandate  is  to  analyze  the  current  relations  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in 
different  regions,  and  give  advice  on  the  continued  development  of  the  global  relations. 

On  the  level  of  their  respective  secretariats  in  Geneva,  LWF  and  WARC  have  held  joint  staff 
meetings  at  certain  intervals  for  some  time,  where  various  items  of  programmatic  cooperation 
are  monitored.  The  two  organizations  participate  in  several  of  each  other’s  study  programs. 

Regional  level 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
in  Europe  was  celebrated  in  1998.  This  pioneering  bilateral  agreement  of  church  fellowship  is 
developing  further  and  remains  an  expression  of  a living  ecumenical  process. 

Also  in  1998  the  celebration  took  place  in  the  USA  of  the  Formula  of  Agreement  establishing 
full  communion  between  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (ELCA)  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  and  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  on  the  other  hand. 

In  2000  the  Church  of  Norway  signed  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  of  1973.  This  year,  2001, 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark  has  also  joined  to  the  Leuenberg  Fellowship. 


Lutheran-Roman  Catholic 

Contact  established  between  the  LWF  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  let  to  the  formation  of  a “Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Working  Group”  which 
met  in  1965  and  1966.  It  was  officially  authorized  by  both  parties  to  discuss  possible 
contacts,  conversations  and  forms  of  cooperation.  The  Working  Group  agreed  that  it  was 
important  to  enter  into  comprehensive  dialogue  about  the  basic  issues  that  separate  and  unite 
the  two  churches.  The  “Joint  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Study  Commission”  met  for  the  first 
time  in  1967.  After  five  sessions,  it  submitted  its  report  “The  Gospel  and  the  Church”  in 
1972.  This  report,  commonly  called  the  Malta  Report,  remains  a significant  ecumenical 
attempt  to  consider  various  aspects  of  the  church  in  a comprehensive  theological  perspective. 

The  subsequent  stages  of  the  Lutheran-Roman  dialogue  have  gone  deeper  into  specific  areas 
that  were  already  dealt  with  up  to  a certain  point  in  the  Malta  Report.  The  following 
international  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  dialogue  reports  have  been  published: 

The  Eucharist  (1978) 

Ways  to  Community  (1980) 

The  Ministry  in  the  Church  (1981) 

Facing  Unity  (1984) 

Church  and  Justification  (1994) 


The  present  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Commission  on  Unity  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  international  ecumenical  dialogues.  The  present  phase  is  studying  “The 
Apostolicity  of  the  Church”.  Its  outcome  may  be  expected  in  2003. 
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Regional  level 

There  are  important  regional  relations  between  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  regional  dialogues  in  Germany  and  in  the  USA  are  particularly 
important.  The  German  and  the  US  dialogues  have  both  contributed  significantly  to  the 
project  of  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

In  Germany,  the  dialogue  between  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (EKD  and  the 
German  Bishops’  Conference  has  developed  a number  of  central  theological  themes.  A major 
study  was  that  on  the  doctrinal  condemnations  from  the  Reformation  era,  and  whether  they 
still  apply,  in  the  areas  of  justification,  ministry  and  the  sacraments. 

In  the  USA,  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  dialogue  has  also  developed  broad  theological 
areas  central  to  the  common  faith,  such  as  justification  by  faith,  as  well  as  traditionally 
controversial  issues  between  the  two  partners,  such  as  Mary,  the  saints  and  the  Petrine 
ministry. 

The  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification 

Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  relations  globally  have  been  positively  impacted  by  the 
achievement  of  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (JDDJ)  and  its 
celebration  in  Augsburg  on  3 1 October  1 999.  The  Joint  Declaration  is  a fruit  of  various 
dialogues  between  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  both  regionally  and  internationally.  A 
comprehensive  study  program  of  follow-up  of  the  Joint  Declaration  is  now  being 
implemented. 

Follow-up  of  the  Joint  Declaration 

At  its  meeting  in  Turku  in  June  2000,  the  LWF  Council  adopted  a plan  of  action  concerning 
the  follow-up  of  the  JDDJ. 

In  line  with  the  council  resolution  and  the  affirmation  of  the  task  force,  the  Office  for 
Ecumenical  Affairs  is  arranging  a consultation  in  November  2001  on  “The  Joint  Declaration 
in  a Wider  Ecumenical  Context.”  In  addition  to  representatives  of  LWF  and  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  representatives  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  and  the  World  Methodist  Council  are  invited  to  take  part.  The  planned  event  will 
consider  whether  / how  other  communions  than  the  signing  partners  can  relate  to  the 
agreements  reached  in  the  JDDJ  and  what  the  achievement  of  this  ecumenical  agreement  may 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  Christian  unity. 

The  Department  for  Theology  and  Studies  is  arranging  a consultation  in  2002  on  the  meaning 
of  justification  with  reference  to  several  issues  in  church  and  society  today. 

The  Institute  for  Ecumenical  Research,  Strasbourg,  France,  is  planning,  together  with  the 
Johann- Adam  Moehler  Institute  in  Paderbom,  Germany,  a deepening  study  process  on  the 
theological  issue  of  the  Christian  as  being  simultaneously  justified  and  sinner  and  on  the 
significance  of  good  works  in  the  Christian  life. 
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Lutheran  - Seventh-day  Adventist 


The  Lutheran-Seventh-day  Adventist  Conversations  started  in  1 994  and  concluded  their  work 
in  1998,  after  four  sessions,  with  an  agreed  report  with  several  recommendations.  The 
conversations  and  the  report  deal  with  the  following  main  issues: 

Justification  by  Faith 

Scripture  and  Authority  in  the  Church 

Eschatology 

The  report  has  been  published  together  with  the  background  papers  presented  in  the  course  of 
the  conversations.  This  material  is  presently  being  studied  on  both  sides.  Future  relations 
between  the  two  communions  will  largely  be  shaped  by  how  the  report  and  its 
recommendations  are  received  on  the  two  sides. 

Methodist-Lutheran 

A Joint  Commission  between  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  World  Methodist 
Council  met  in  five  sessions  from  1979  to  1984  and  discussed  a wide  range  of  issues  of 
central  importance.  The  final  report,  The  Church,  Community  of  Grace  was  published  in 
1984.  It  recommends  steps  toward  closer  fellowship  between  Lutheran  and  Methodist 
churches,  including  pulpit  exchanges  and  mutual  eucharistic  hospitality.  The  report  has 
contributed  to  binding  forms  of  church  fellowship  between  Lutherans  and  Methodists  with 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (EKD),  the  Church  of  Norway,  the  Church  of  Sweden 
and  the  Leuenberg  Fellowship. 
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International  Bilateral  Dialogues  involving  the  World  Methodist 
Council  and  Member  Churches  1997-2001. 

Lars  Erik  Nordby 

Anglican  - Methodist  dialogue 

The  Anglican-Methodist  International  Commission  report:  “ Sharing  in  the  Apostolic 
Communion ” was  approved  by  World  Methodist  Council  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1996. 

The  Anglican  Bishops  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1998  greeted  the  report  with 
appreciation,  invited  Anglican  churches  to  develop  regional  agreements,  and  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a Joint  Working  Group  with  the  WMC. 


Catholic-  Methodist  dialogue 

The  Joint  Commission  between  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Methodist 
Council  was  co-chaired  by  Right  Reverend  Michael  Putney  and  Reverend  Professor  Geoffrey 
Wainright.  The  report  for  1997-2001  was  presented  to  the  WMC’s  meeting  in  Brighton  in  the 
summer  of  2001.  The  report  is  the  7th  since  the  dialogue  started  in  1967.  Its  title  is  “ Speaking 
the  Truth  in  Love:  Teaching  Authority  among  Catholics  and  Methodists ”. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  joint  commission  has  studied  the  exercise  of  teaching  authority 
within  and  by  the  church.  In  doing  so,  it  has  taken  further  the  understanding  recorded  in 
previous  statements  of  the  joint  commission,  The  Word  of  Life  (1996)  and,  before  that,  The 
Apostolic  Tradition  (1991).  The  themes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  church,  studied  in  previous 
phases  of  this  dialogue,  have  now  led  to  the  more  precise  question  of  how  the  faith  which 
comes  from  the  apostles  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  such  a way  that  all 
the  faithful  continue  to  adhere  to  the  revelation  that  has  come  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  teaching 
ministry  in  the  church  is  a particular  means  for  this  transmission  and  for  ensuring  faithfulness 
not  only  in  believing  but  also  in  what  is  believed.  This  latest  statement  contributes  one  more 
piece  of  the  mosaic  which  has  been  slowly  developed,  illustrating  the  various  interlocking 
elements  which,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  church  as  a 
faithful  bearer  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  succeeding  generations. 

The  report  describes  both  what  the  churches  are  able  to  say  together  and  their  special 
emphases. 

Orthodox  - Methodist  dialogue 

The  World  Methodist  Council  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1996  authorized  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Dialogue  with  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  cooperation  with  His  All-Holiness  The 
Ecumenical  Patriarch.  The  hope  is  that  the  dialogue  would  start  in  2001. 

Regional  and  local  development 

Since  The  World  Methodist  Council  consists  of  both  the  “British”  and  “American”  streams  of 
Methodism  with  their  similarities  and  differences,  it  would  be  adequate  to  see  how  these 
international  dialogues  are  followed  up  regionally  and  locally. 

England 

The  final  report  of  formal  conversations  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist 
Church  will  be  published  in  December  2001.  Publication  in  December  will  allow  Anglicans 
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and  Methodist  to  study  the  final  report  before  its  first  consideration  by  the  Methodist 
Conference  in  June  2002  and  the  General  Synod  in  July  2002.  The  report  would  include  a 
description  of  visible  unity  including  a common  profession  of  the  apostolic  faith  in  word  and 
deed,  an  exploration  of  outstanding  differences  between  the  two  churches,  and  a declaration 
of  acknowledgements  and  commitments. 

USA 

The  fifth  dialogue  of  Roman  Catholics  and  United  Methodists  has  met  regularly  in  the  period. 
The  1995  Encyclial  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Ut  Unum  Sint,  the  understanding  of  Mary  in  the 
two  traditions,  authority  structures,  and  the  papacy  were  among  topics  discussed. 

A study  guide,  Yearning  to  be  one , has  been  prepared  for  use  in  local  congregations  and 
parishes,  and  Methodist-Catholic  dialogues.  Thirty  years  of  Mission  and  Witness  has  been 
published.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America  and  The  United  Methodist  Church 
started  a formal  dialogue  September  2001  and  a dialogue  between  The  Episcopal  Church 
USA  and  The  United  Methodist  Church  is  forthcoming. 

The  Nordic  countries 

The  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  The  World  Methodist  Council’s  dialogue  from  1979- 
1984,  called  The  Church:  Community  of  Grace  concluded  with  a recommendation  to  the 
member  churches  to  establish  full  fellowship  of  word  and  sacraments  and  “that  in  every  place 
our  churches  work  together  to  manifest  their  unity  in  common  witness  and  service  in  the 
world”.  As  a direct  result  of  these,  Church  of  Norway  and  The  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Norway  signed  an  agreement  in  1997  recognizing  each  other’s  sacraments  and  ministry  and 
declared  a willingness  to  work  together  in  their  mission  to  the  Norwegian  people.  Because  of 
this  and  an  earlier  similar  agreement  between  Church  of  Sweden  and  The  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Sweden  (1993),  the  new  bishop  in  North-Europe  was  consecrated  by  laying  of 
hands  by  bishops  from  the  Churches  of  Finland,  Sweden  and  Norway  together  with  bishops 
from  The  United  Methodist  Church  in  Helsinki  March  2001 . 
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Bilateral  Dialogues  of  the  Armenian  Catholicosate  of  the  Great 
House  of  Cilicia  (Armenian  Orthodox  Church),  Antelias-Lebanon 

Nareg  Alemazian 

The  Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church-Catholicosate  of  the  Great  House  of  Cilicia  being 
a member  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  is  involved  in  bilateral  dialogues  either  with  the 
entire  Oriental  Orthodox  family  or  with  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Heads  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  Middle  East,  Pope  Shenouda  III  of 
Alexandria  and  Patriarch  of  the  See  of  St.  Mark,  Patriarch  Mar  Ignatius  Zakka  I of  Antioch 
and  all  the  East  and  Catholicos  Aram  I of  the  Armenians  of  the  Great  House  of  Cilicia,  has 
convened  annual  meetings  since  1998. 

Their  first  meeting  was  at  the  Saint  Bishoy  Monastery,  in  Egypt,  March  10-11,  1998,  when 
they  issued  then  first  Common  Declaration,  where  we  read:  “We  agreed  on  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a common  position  of  faith  in  all  theological  dialogues.  Thus,  henceforth,  we 
will  engage  as  a family  of  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  Middle  East  in  any  theological 
dialogue  with  other  churches  and  Christian  world  communions.  We  hope  that  this  basic 
principle  will  also  be  accepted  by  other  beloved  churches  of  our  family,  as  is  happening  now 
in  many  theological  dialogues.  ” 

Additionally,  “Pope  Shenouda  III  and  Patriarch  Ignatius  Zakka  I asked  Catholicos  Aram  I to 
follow  closely  the  developments  of  these  theological  dialogues  and  share  with  them  his  views 
for  necessary  action  ” 

Oriental  Orthodox  Churches-Pro  Oriente 

Since  1971,  Vienna- Austria  became  the  centre  of  the  unofficial  dialogue  with  the  Oriental 
Orthodox  Churches  (namely,  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of 
Antioch,  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church-Catholicosate  of  All  Armenians  in  Holy 
Etchmiadzin,  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church-Catholicosate  of  the  Great  House  of 
Cilicia  in  Antelias,  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church  and  the  Malankara  Orthodox 
Syrian  Church). 

The  Pro  Oriente  Standing  Committee,  a mixed  commission  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  meets  regularly.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  planning  of  Study  seminars  and  regional  symposia. 

1991-1998  nine  booklet-series  on  the  dialogue  with  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  were 
published,  including  the  communiques,  joint  documents  and  discussed  topics  of  primacy, 
ecclesiology,  and  authority  and  jurisdiction. 

His  Holiness  Catholicos  Aram  I (then  Archimandrite  and  Archbishop  Aram  Keshishian), 
Bishop  Khajag  Hagopian  and  V.  Rev.  Shahan  Sarkissian  participated  in  these  meetings  on 
behalf  of  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church-Catholicosate  of  the  Great  House  of 
Cilicia. 
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Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  -World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 


This  summarizes  the  report  of  the  international  theological  dialogue  between  the  Oriental 
Orthodox  family  of  churches  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  adopted  at  the 
Armenian  Catholicosate  of  Cilicia  in  Antelias,  Lebanon  (January  23-28,  2001): 

Reformed  churches  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  family  of  churches  live  side  by  side  in  several 
countries.  However,  decades  of  separate  existence  have  caused  them  to  drift  apart,  resulting 
in  little  or  no  relationship  between  the  churches.  In  general,  biases  about  each  other  have  kept 
the  contact  between  these  two  communions  to  a minimum  in  spite  of  the  inherited  Christian 
faith  expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Informal  conversations  and  contacts  among  the  Reformed  and  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches 
during  earlier  ecumenical  gatherings  eventually  paved  the  way  for  officially  organizing  such 
dialogues  between  these  two  Christian  communions.  After  an  informal  assurance  that 
Oriental  Orthodox  churches  were  open  to  dialogue  with  the  Reformed  family,  a formal  letter 
of  invitation  was  sent  out  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  to  the  head  of  each  of  the  churches  in  November  1991 . 

Such  contacts  and  conversations  led  to  a first  meeting  on  27  August  1992  among  a group  of 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  and  representatives  of  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  at  the  Ecumenical  Centre,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  central  committee  meeting  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

An  invitation  graciously  extended  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Shenouda  III  to  hold  the  first 
meeting  at  Anba  Bishoy  Monastery,  Wadi-EI-Natroun,  Egypt,  from  2 to  5 May  1993  was 
accepted,  and  the  meeting  was  held  accordingly. 

Subsequent  meetings  were  held  at: 

° 'Kerk  en  Wereld',  Driebergen,  The  Netherlands  from  10  to  1 5 September  1994,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church; 

° The  Sophia  Center,  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary,  Kottayam,  India  from  10  to  15 
January  1997,  at  the  invitation  of  His  Holiness  the  Catholicos  Moran  Mar  Baselios  Mar 
Thoma  Matthews  II  of  the  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church; 

° The  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  USA  from  10  to  15  January  1998,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  and  UTS/PSCE; 

° The  St.  Ephrem  Syrian  Orthodox  Seminary,  Ma'arat  Saydnaya,  Syria  from  10  to  15 
January  1999,  at  the  invitation  of  His  Holiness  Moran  Mar  Ignatius  Zakka  I,  Syrian 
Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East; 

° The  Carberry  Tower  conference  center,  Musselburgh,  Scotland  from  1 1 to  15  January 
2000,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland; 

° The  Armenian  Catholicosate  of  Cilicia,  Antelias,  Lebanon  from  23  to  28  January  2001,  at 
the  invitation  of  His  Holiness  Catholicos  Aram  I. 

The  dialogue  started  by  dealing  with  the  understanding  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  in  each 
other’s  churches.  But  such  a search  was  connected  to  the  mission  and  ministry  of  the  church 
today.  Needless  to  say,  the  progress  has  been  slow,  but  also  productive. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  these  dialogues  has  been  the  adoption,  at  the  session  in  Driebergen, 
The  Netherlands,  on  13  September  1994,  of  the  Agreed  Statement  on  Christology  emerging 
from  the  biblical  teaching  and  the  patristic  roots  to  which  both  the  partners  in  dialogue  owe 
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their  allegiance.  This  statement  appears  in  J.  Gros  et.  al.  eds.  Growth  in  Agreement  II, 
Geneva,  WCC  2000,  pp  292-293 . 

During  various  dialogue  sessions  30  papers  were  presented,  commented  upon,  discussed  and 
analyzed  on  the  topics  of: 

° Tradition  and  Holy  Scripture; 

° The  Role  of  the  Theologian  in  the  Christian  Community; 

° The  Nature  of  the  Church  and  her  Mission; 

° Priesthood/Ministry; 

° Sacraments. 

Bishop  Dirayr  Panossian  and  V.  Rev.  Nareg  Alemezian  participated  in  these  meetings  on 
behalf  of  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church-Catholicosate  of  the  Great  House  of 
Cilicia. 

Oriental  Orthodox  Churches-Orthodox  Churches  Theological  Dialogue 

The  way  to  dialogue  between  the  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches 
was  opened  up  by  many  unofficial  and  official  initiatives  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  by 
important  theological  consultations  in  the  context  of  the  ecumenical  meetings. 

The  Joint  Theological  Commission,  composed  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  Orthodox 
churches  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches,  met  for  its  first  plenary  session  at  held  at  the 
Orthodox  Centre  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Chambesy,  Geneva,  December  10-15, 
1985.  It  agreed  upon  basic  principles  of  methodology  for  the  process  of  the  dialogue,  and 
decided  on  a first  set  of  subjects,  as  follows: 

The  way  to  a common  Christology 

1 . problems  of  terminology; 

2.  conciliar  formulations; 

3.  historical  factors; 

4.  interpretation  of  christological  dogmas  today. 

In  the  theological  discussions  of  this  first  session  it  was  established  that  the  two  ecclesial 
families  (1)  both  represent  and  express  the  ancient  patristic  and  general  church  tradition,  and 
(2)  despite  their  different  approaches  and  their  divergent  interpretation  of  the  inherited 
christological  concepts,  are  in  agreement  on  the  content  of  their  christological  teaching.  (Text 
in  J.  Gros  et  al.  (eds.)  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  Geneva,  WCC,  2000,  p.  190) 

The  second  meeting  of  the  joint  theological  commission  took  place  at  the  Monastery  of  Anba 
Bishoy,  Egypt,  June  20-24,  1989,  and  continued  its  work  on  the  basis  of  a document  drafted 
by  a Joint  Theological  Sub-Committee  (Corinth  1987)  concerning  christological  terminology. 
After  lengthy  and  intense  discussions  of  the  draft  document  a small  committee  composed  a 
final  text,  which,  after  some  changes,  was  unanimously  accepted  by  all  members. 

The  Joint  Theological  Commission  appointed  a joint  sub-committee  to  study  and  draw  up 
concrete  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  common  pastoral  problems  that  had  been  brought  to 
light.  It  also  determined  the  subjects  and  appointed  the  speakers  for  the  next  meeting,  which 
was  to  discuss  the  following: 
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1 . report  of  the  joint  sub-committee  on  pastoral  problems; 

2.  conciliar  formulations  and  anathemas; 

3.  historical  factors; 

4.  interpretation  of  christological  dogmas  today; 

5.  future  steps.  (See  J.  Gros  et  al.  (eds.)  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  Geneva,  WCC,  2000,  pp 
191-193) 

The  joint  sub-committee  for  pastoral  problems  met  at  the  monastery  of  Anba  Bishoy,  Egypt, 
in  1990,  and  conducted  its  work  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  set  down  at  the  plenary 
session  of  the  Joint  Theological  Commission.  The  fruits  of  its  discussions  were  assembled  in 
a joint  statement,  which  the  sub-committee  forwarded  to  the  plenary  session  of  the  Joint 
Theological  Commission.  The  intention  was  to  promote  fraternal  relations  and  collaboration 
between  the  two  churches.  For  the  future  this  meant  concretely:  bridging  the  gap  created  by 
past  misunderstandings,  proclaiming  complete  agreement  on  christological  dogma,  and 
giving  reciprocal  recognition  to  baptisms  and  pastoral  undertakings.  Theological 
collaboration  was  to  proceed  in  a systematic  way;  ecumenical  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world  were  to  be  coordinated;  and  there  was  to  be  more  extensive  collaboration,  so 
that  the  common  inheritance  from  the  fathers  and  the  common  spirituality  might  find  useful 
expression. 

The  third  session  of  the  Joint  Theological  Commission  was  held  at  the  Orthodox  Centre  of 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Chambesy,  Geneva,  September  23-28,1990.  The  subject  of  its 
discussions  was  the  suggestions  made  by  the  sub-committees  for  pastoral  themes  and  for 
theological  discussion.  These  sub-committees  had  likewise  met  at  the  Orthodox  Centre  before 
the  work  of  the  plenary  assembly  began.  After  detailed  theological  discussions  a joint 
communique  was  composed,  in  which  the  communion  in  faith  that  had  been  revealed  was 
confirmed: 

a)  All  the  solidity  established  criteria  that  reflect  conciliar  decisions  and/or  the  patristic 
tradition  and  that  confirm  the  agreement  of  the  two  dialoguing  churches  on  Orthodox 
christological  doctrine  are  specified  and  listed. 

b)  Complete  agreement  on  the  essential  elements  of  the  faith  (elements  that  are  also 
necessarily  presupposed  in  the  restoration  of  eucharistic  communion)  is  likewise 
emphasized. 

c)  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  everything  that  is  necessary  from  the  ecclesial  point  of  view 
as  well  as  everything  that  must  be  regarded  as  theologically  possible,  so  that  the 
anathemas  imposed  by  both  sides  may  be  lifted. 

d)  There  is  unanimous  agreement  that  the  manner  in  which  each  church  lifts  the  anathemas 
issued  by  both  sides  should  make  clearer  the  way  to  a reciprocal  enrichment  of  Orthodox 
spirituality  and  the  strengthening  of  Orthodox  witness  in  the  contemporary  world,  (see  J. 
Gros  et  al.  (eds.)  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  Geneva,  WCC,  2000,  pp  194-199) 

The  joint  statements  unanimously  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  joint  theological 
commission  rightly  emphasize  the  point  that  the  theological  labours  of  this  commission  have 
been  completed,  since  there  are  no  further  serious  and  essential  theological  problems 
requiring  investigation. 

Today,  the  proceedings  and  the  joint  communique  are  under  the  study  of  the  holy  synods  of 
all  the  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  respectively. 
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His  Holiness  Catholicos  Aram  I (then  Archbishop  Aram  Keshishian)  participated  in  these 
meetings  on  behalf  of  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church-Catholicosate  of  the  Great 
House  of  Cilicia. 

Joint  Commission  for  the  Relations  between  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches 
in  the  Middle  East-Russian  Orthodox  Church 

The  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Joint  Commission  for  the  Relations  between  the  Oriental 
Orthodox  Churches  in  the  Middle  East-Russian  Orthodox  Church,  held  its  first  session  at  the 
Department  for  External  Church  Relations  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate,  on  March  20,  2001, 
in  Moscow. 

After  fifteen  centuries  of  division,  the  later  20th  century  was  marked  with  the  beginning  of  an 
intensive  and  fruitful  theological  dialogue  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox 
churches,  in  which  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  in  the 
Middle  East  took  part  for  many  years.  As  a result  of  this  dialogue,  agreements  were  reached 
and  signed  by  Church  official  representatives.  The  most  important  of  them  was  “The  Second 
Common  Statement  and  Proposals  to  the  Churches”  (1990,  Chambesy,  Switzerland).  It  stated 
that  the  faith  of  the  two  families  was  essentially  identical,  while  differing  only  in  notions. 

This  document  was  sent  to  the  churches  for  consideration  and  reception.  In  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  this  document  was  studied  by  the  Synodal  Theological  Commission  from 
1994  to  1997. 

As  a result  of  this  study,  the  theological  commission  recommended  that  the  Bishops  Council 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  (1997)  adopt  a resolution  to  clarify  the  christological 
formulations  contained  in  the  document.  To  implement  this  resolution,  the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  at  its  session  on  March  30,  1999,  resolved  that  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  begin  a direct  bilateral  dialogue  with  Oriental  Orthodox  churches. 

The  task  before  the  coordinating  committee  was  to  define  the  agenda  and  format  of  the 
forthcoming  dialogue.  Both  sides  underlined  that  the  beginning  of  bilateral  talks  did  not 
question  the  significance  of  the  pan-Orthodox  dialogue,  which  has  been  underway  for  some 
decades.  They  will  continue  participating  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Orthodox  churches  with  the 
Oriental  Orthodox  churches  on  the  whole  range  of  issues  under  discussion  today,  including 
pastoral  and  liturgical  subjects.  Also,  this  dialogue  should  give  an  opportunity  for  meeting 
between  representatives  of  the  two  spiritual  traditions  sharing  the  same  root.  Along  with 
theological  aspects  proper,  the  dialogue  should  be  also  used  to  make  a thorough  study  of  the 
traditions,  life  and  service  of  the  churches  in  dialogue,  especially  in  such  areas  and  education, 
social  service  and  mission.  Also  relevant  would  be  an  exchange  of  opinions  and  agreed 
actions  in  the  area  of  Christian  relations  with  society,  culture,  science  and  mission,  and  in 
search  for  answers  to  the  pressing  problems  of  today. 

V.  Rev.  Nareg  Alemezian  participated  in  this  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Armenian  Apostolic 
Orthodox  Church-Catholicosate  of  the  Great  House  of  Cilicia. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission  for  the  Relations  between  the  Oriental  Orthodox 
Churches  in  the  Middle  East-Russian  Orthodox  Church  took  place  at  the  Department  for 
External  Church  Relations  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate,  September  3-5,  2001,  in  Moscow. 
After  a short  introduction  on  the  Armenian,  Coptic  and  Syrian  Churches,  the  participants 
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discussed  the  unofficial  (1962-1971)  and  official  (1985-1993)  dialogues  between  the 
Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  churches. 

V.  Rev.  Nareg  Alemezian  and  Rev.  Krikor  Chiftjian  participated  in  this  meeting  on  behalf  of 
the  Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church-Catholicosate  of  the  Great  House  of  Cilicia. 


Anglican-Oriental  Orthodox  International  Commission 

July  27-30,  2001,  at  Dunford  House,  Midhurst,  England,  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  and 
Anglican  Communion  representatives,  delegated  by  their  churches,  met  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  the  Lambeth  Conferences  of  1988  and  1998  and  decisions  of  Oriental 
Orthodox  churches  that  the  Anglican-Oriental  Orthodox  dialogue  be  upgraded  from  a forum 
(1985-1993)  to  a commission. 

The  delegates  to  this  preparatory  meeting  noted  that  the  churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  have  enjoyed  a long  history  of  cordial 
relations  and  pastoral  contact  in  many  regions  of  the  world.  They  affirmed  that  the  time  is 
now  right  to  seek  agreement  in  faith  by  addressing  theological  issues  of  common  interest  and 
concern,  as  part  of  the  response  to  our  Lord’s  great  intercessory  prayer  that  his  disciples 
might  be  one  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one  “that  the  world  might  believe”.  It  was  thus  agreed 
to  establish  the  Anglican-Oriental  Orthodox  International  Commission.  The  delegates  also 
established  the  agenda,  and  clarified  matters  related  to  the  membership,  procedures, 
methodologies  and  timetable  for  the  new  commission. 

The  first  plenary  meeting  will  be  held  in  Armenia  from  June  7-12,  2002,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Catholicosate  of  All  Armenians. 

The  agenda  for  the  commission  includes  topics  related  to  christology  and  pneumatology, 
authority  in  the  church,  holy  scripture  and  holy  Tradition,  ecclesiology,  sacraments,  moral 
issues,  the  place  of  women  in  the  church  and  matters  of  concern  to  the  churches  in  their 
mission  and  pastoral  care.  The  commission  will  begin  the  work  of  dialogue  on  issues  of 
christology  in  the  hope  of  preparing  an  agreed  statement,  so  that  Anglicans  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  may  be  able  to  proclaim  formally  a common  faith  in  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  preparatory  committee  affirmed  that  any  insights  from  regional  dialogues 
and  forums  regarding  the  christological  issues  would  be  welcome,  including  any  views  on  the 
importance  and  significance  of  agreement  in  this  area  for  the  joint  witness  and  mission  of  our 
churches. 

The  participants  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  messages  of  greeting  and  support  for  this 
planning  process,  which  were  conveyed  from  the  heads  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches 
and  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  members  of  the  preparatory  committee 
expressed  their  joy,  and  congratulated  the  Armenian  Church,  in  this  year  when  the  1700th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion  in  Armenia  is  being 
celebrated. 

The  delegates  received  information  on  scholarship  and  exchange  programs  aimed  to 
encourage  contact  between  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  and  churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  expressed  their  appreciation  for  the  ways  these  programs  enrich  mutual 
understanding. 
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The  Anglican-Oriental  Orthodox  International  Commission 
Membership  and  Procedures: 

Plenary  Commission 

° twelve  members  from  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  (two  per 
Patriarchate/Catholicosate) 

° eight  members  from  the  Anglican  Communion  (with  the  option  to  bring  in  one  or  two 
consultants  as  required) 

° may  meet  every  year  or  two  years  as  the  work  requires 

Steering  Committee  (a  continuation  of  the  Preparatory  Committee) 

° six  members  from  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  (one  per  Patriarchate/Catholicosate) 

° six  members  from  the  Anglican  Communion 
° may  meet  between  plenary  commission  meetings,  as  required. 

° may  appoint  drafting  sub-committees  with  specific  assignments  from  time  to  time 

Agenda 

This  is  a list  of  matters  before  the  commission.  The  first  task  will  be  to  begin  dialogue 
onchristology  with  a view  to  reaching  an  agreed  statement.  The  priority  for  treatment  of  the 
other  items  will  be  decided  in  due  course  by  the  commission. 

Christology 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Authority  in  the  Church 

a)  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition 

b)  Ecumenical  Councils  will  include  reference  to 

i)  the  number  of  councils 

ii)  the  interpretation  of  Chalcedon 

iii)  the  meaning  of  anathema 

c)  Synods 

d)  Bishops 

Ecclesiology 

a)  Meaning  of  “family”  of  churches 

b)  Primacy,  collegiality 

The  Mission  of  the  Church 

a)  In  historical  jurisdictions  and  in  the  diaspora 

b)  Proselytism 

c)  The  salvation  of  non-believers 

d)  Pastoral  co-operation  between  Anglicans  and  Oriental  Orthodox 

e)  Human  rights,  peace  and  justice 

f)  The  place  of  women  in  Church  and  society 

Sacraments 

a)  Historical  development  to  present  day  liturgical  practice 

b)  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Eucharist  will  include  reference  to 

i)  The  teaching  of  the  Churches 

ii)  Who  may  officiate  at  the  sacraments 
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iii)  The  meaning  of  “One  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins”. 

c)  Holy  Matrimony  will  include  reference  to 

i)  Remarriage  of  divorced  persons 

ii)  Polygamy  as  response  to  pastoral  need 

iii)  Mixed  marriages  with  non-believers 

d)  Holy  Orders  will  include  reference  to 

i)  Understanding  of  episcopacy,  priesthood  and  diaconate 

ii)  Ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood 

e)  Other  Sacraments:  Anointing  of  the  Sick,  Reconciliation  of  Penitents,  Confirmation 

Homosexuality 

a)  In  the  laity 

b)  Ordination  to  the  priesthood 
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An  Account  of  the  Bilateral  International  Dialogues 
of  the  Orthodox  Church 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima 


For  years  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  have  been  engaged  in  bilateral  theological 
dialogues  with  various  Christian  Churches  and  confessional  families,  being  faithful  to  its 
Tradition  and  the  teaching  of  the  undivided  church.  The  aim  and  goal  of  these  bilateral 
theological  dialogues  is  the  search  of  Christian  unity  in  a dialogue  of  truth,  love  and  respect, 
of  the  common  roots  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  it  is  expressed,  lived  and  experienced 
throughout  the  centuries  and  to  overcome  all  the  hostilities  and  divisions  of  the  past. 

At  the  Third  Pre-Conciliar  Pan-Orthodox  Conference  in  Chambesy,  Switzerland  (1986),  the 
Orthodox  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  Christian  unity  and  strongly  underlined  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  bilateral  dialogues,  in  which  they  are  involved,  is  to  reach  their 
fulfilment  in  the  unity  expressed  in  the  eucharistic  communion-koinonia.  All  bilateral 
dialogues  have  produced  common  statements  and  documents  on  various  themes  according  to 
their  agenda.  When  a bilateral  dialogue  accomplishes  its  theological  work,  the  results  are 
transmitted  to  the  local  churches,  where  their  decision-making  bodies,  synods  or  theological 
commissions  evaluate  and  analyse  the  whole  process  and  decide  if  the  dialogue  has  finished 
and  the  question  of  unity  has  progressed. 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  are  in  dialogue  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
Anglican  Communion,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches,  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches.  In  addition,  they 
are  in  process  of  setting  up  preparatory  theological  conversations  with  the  Methodist,  the 
Baptist  and  Adventist  churches. 


1 . The  International  Joint  Commission  of  the  Orthodox-Lutheran  Dialogue 

The  Orthodox  Churches  are  officially  involved  in  an  international  theological  dialogue  with 
the  World  Lutheran  Federation  since  1981.  The  Lutheran  churches  represented  in  the 
dialogue  through  a process  of  appointment  by  the  LWF. 

Contacts  between  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  already  began  at  the  time  of  the  16th  century 
Reformation  in  Europe.  The  dialogue  has  thus  a precedent  in  history.  Present-day  official 
conversations  began  in  1981  in  Espoo,  Finland,  but  had  already  been  preceded  by  three  years 
of  preparatory  meetings.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  joint  commission,  whose  theme  was 
Participation  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Church,  the  goal  towards  which  the  dialogue  should  be 
directed  was  formulated  as  ‘ full  communion  as  full  mutual  recognition  ” between  Orthodox 
and  Lutherans.  The  Espoo  meeting  took  place  during  the  1600th  anniversary  year  of  the 
Second  Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople.  The  second  meeting  of  the  joint  commission 
hosted  by  the  Church  of  Cyprus  in  Limassol  in  1983,  concerned  itself  mainly  with  the 
methodological  question  of  “by  what  route  could  the  staged  goal  be  approached”.  The 
dialogue  bore  its  first  fruit  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  joint  commission  (plenary)  in  1985,  in 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  USA.  An  agreed  statement  on  Divine  Revelation  was  formulated. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  meetings  of  the  joint  commission  also  resulted  in  agreed  statements: 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  meetings  of  the  joint  commission  also  resulted  in  agreed  statements: 
Scripture  and  Tradition  (1987)  in  Crete,  Greece,  and  The  Canon  and  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  (1989)  in  Bad  Segeberg,  Germany.  These  agreed  statements  have  now  been 
published  in  Lutheran-Orthodox  Dialogue.  Statements  1985-1989  (ed.  LWF,  Geneva, 
Switzerland  1989  in  English,  German,  Greek).  At  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  joint  commission 
in  Moscow  (1981)  work  began  on  a new  theme  Authority  in  and  of  the  Church  in  the  Light  of 
the  Ecumenical  Councils.  At  its  seventh  meeting  in  Denmark  (1993),  the  joint  commission 
approved  an  agreed  statement  on  the  first  sub-theme:  The  Authority  in  and  of  the  Church.  In 
Limassol,  Cyprus  (1995)  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  joint  commission  dealt  with  the  second 
sub-theme:  Understanding  of  Salvation  in  the  Light  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils  and  an 
agreed  statement  was  produced.  The  ninth  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission  in  Sigtuna, 
Sweden  (1998)  examined  and  studied  a draft  text  on  salvation:  Grace,  Justification  and 
Synergy  , which  had  been  prepared  by  the  preparatory  committee  in  Princeton,  USA  (1997). 
After  Plenary  discussion  and  several  drafts  an  agreed  statement  on  Salvation:  Grace, 
Justification  and  Synergy  was  approved.  Together  with  the  1993  and  1995  agreed  statements 
it  will  become  part  of  a larger  statement  on  the  general  theme. 

The  joint  commission  expressed  its  strong  affirmation  to  continue  the  dialogue  between  the 
two  traditions  and  proposed  a new  general  theme  for  the  next  period:  The  Mystery  of  the 
Church,  and  as  its  first  sub-theme  Word  and  Sacraments  (Mysteria)  in  the  Life  of  the  Church. 

The  tenth  joint  commission  took  place  in  Damascus,  Syria  (3-10  November  2000)  and 
produced  a common  statement  on  Word  and  Sacraments  (Mysteria)  in  the  Life  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  International  Joint  Commission  for  the  Theological  Dialogue 
between  the  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

The  International  Joint  Commission  for  the  Theological  Dialogue  between  the  Orthodox  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  began  in  1980  on  the  Island  of  Patmos  and  later  on  Rhodes, 

Greece.  From  1980-1990  the  joint  commission  examined  various  themes  and  produced 
common  statements.  Since  1990  the  joint  commission  has  been  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
uniatism  and  held  two  plenary  sessions  in  Freising,  Germany  and  Balamand,  Lebanon  in 
1993. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  took  place  in  Baltimore, 
Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  USA,  in  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  (9-19  July  2000.  This  meeting 
followed  up  on  the  plenary  assembly  of  the  commission  meeting  held  in  Balamand,  Lebanon 
(1993)  and  took  into  account  the  proposals  of  the  Inter-Orthodox  Commission  meetings  at  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate/Phanar,  in  1995  and  1997. 

The  joint  commission  examined  a common  paper  on  Ecclesiological  and  Canonical 
Implications  of  Uniatism  proposed  by  the  joint  coordinating  committee,  meeting  in  Ariccia, 
Rome  (1998),  as  well  as  introductory  papers  on  the  theme  presented  by  both  sides. 

The  joint  commission  tried  to  make  progress  in  the  dialogue  by  examining  the  Ariccia 
common  draft  paper  in  the  light  of  the  Balamand  Document  (1993)  and  tried  to  complete  it  in 
view  of  the  reactions  received  by  the  two  churches.  It  was  stated  that  uniatism  does  not 
constitute  a method  and  model  for  the  unity  that  the  two  churches  are  seeking.  It  was  also 
affirmed  that  the  creation,  organization  and  mission  of  the  Eastern  Catholic  Churches  are  an 
obstacle  because  uniatism  is  not  compatible  with  the  ecclesiology  of  the  undivided  church.  At 
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the  same  time,  it  was  recognised  that  the  Eastern  Catholic  Churches,  being  in  full  communion 
with  the  See  of  Rome,  have  the  obligations  connected  with  this  communion,  particularly 
concerning  the  ecumenical  dialogue. 

3.  International  Commission  of  the  Orthodox-Anglican  Theological 
Dialogue 

Meetings:  Bucharest,  Romania  (1998) 

Salisbury,  England  (1999) 

Volos,  Greece  (2001) 

Themes:  Trinitarian,  christological,  pneumatological  and  anthropological  bases  to 

ecclesiology;  ministry,  conciliarity,  primacy,  schism,  heresy,  reception  and 
development  of  doctrine. 

Reports:  The  Trinity  and  the  Church 

Christ,  the  Spirit  and  the  Church 

Christ,  Humanity  and  the  Church  (Parts  I and  IT) 

Episcope,  Episcopos  and  Primacy  (all  unpublished) 

The  present  work  of  the  Anglican-Orthodox  dialogue  dates  back  to  1989  when  a reconstituted 
commission  met  in  Valamo,  Finland  and  drew  up  a work  plan,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
“New  Valamo”  scheme,  which  sets  before  the  commission  a series  of  topics  related  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  A joint  communique  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  (1987)  affirmed  that  “the  dialogue  is  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  that 
visible  and  sacramental  unity  which  Christ  wills  for  his  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church”. 

The  methodology  is  straightforward.  It  involves  the  commissioning  of  one  or  two  Anglican 
and  one  or  two  Orthodox  papers  on  specific  topics  to  be  presented  to  the  commission.  These 
are  read  and  discussed  in  plenary,  and  one  member  is  given  the  task  of  writing  a preliminary 
synthesis  of  the  agreements  based  on  this  discussion.  This  synthesis  is  then  worked  on  by  a 
small  drafting  group,  who  prepare  a draft  statement  for  discussion  and  agreement  by  the 
plenary. 


At  its  meeting  in  Bucharest  (1998),  the  commission  completed  three  interim  agreed 
statements  on  The  Trinity  and  the  Church;  Christ,  the  Spirit  and  the  Church  , and  Christ, 
Humanity  and  the  Church  (Parts  I and  II).  These  were  made  available  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1998,  and  to  the  Orthodox  churches. 
These  papers  examine  the  trinitarian,  christological,  pneumatological  and  anthropological 
foundations  of  ecclesiology.  Work  then  proceeded  on  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  ministry 
of  bishops,  and  on  the  questions  of  conciliarity  and  primacy.  At  the  meeting  in  Volos  (2000), 
an  agreed  statement  on  Episcope,  Episcopos  and  Primacy  was  approved.  During  the  next 
three  years  work  will  continue  on  priestly  and  non-priestly  ministry  as  well  as  studies  will  be 
conducted  on  schism,  heresy,  reception  and  the  development  of  doctrine.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  agreements  of  this  phase  of  the  dialogue  (the  New  Valamo  Scheme)  will  be  completed 
and  published  by  2005.  After  the  publication  of  the  ARCIC  report  The  Gift  of  Authority,  the 
commission  prepared  a comment  which  was  sent  to  the  Inter-Anglican  Standing  Commission 
on  Ecumenical  Relations  for  forwarding  to  ARCIC. 
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4.  The  Joint  Commission  of  the  Orthodox-Reformed  Theological  Dialogue 

The  Orthodox  churches  are  in  dialogue  with  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches, 
which  represents  most  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

Meeting  : 3-7  April  2000  Pittsburgh,  USA 

Theme:  Baptism,  Chrismation  and  Apostolicity  as  an  understanding  of  our  understanding  of 
initiation  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  Church. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  dialogue  met  at  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  (16-18  February 
2001).  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed,  and  to  consider  the  theme  of  the  Holiness  of  the  Church.  Three 
particular  topics  relating  to  this  will  be  dealt  with:  (a)  Holiness  as  a divine  gift,  (b)  Holiness 
as  a human  task,  (c)  the  saints.  There  will  also  be  an  appraisal  of  the  dialogue  so  far, 
considering  its  achievements  and  common  ground.  The  joint  commission  will  meet  again  in 
early  September  2002. 

5.  The  Orthodox-Old  Catholic  Dialogue 

This  dialogue  had  accomplished  its  theological  work,  but  during  the  process  of  reporting  to 
the  local  Orthodox  Churches,  the  Old  Catholic  communities  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  entered  into  inter-communion  with  other  Christian  churches,  and  in  particular 
ordained  women  to  the  priesthood.  Therefore  the  theological  work  done  up  to  now  is 
questioned,  and  the  dialogue  is  in  suspense. 

6.  The  Dialogue  between  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Oriental 
Orthodox  Churches 

The  dialogue  between  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches 
accomplished  their  theological  work  producing  two  common  agreed  statements:  (a)  Anba 
Bishoy  Monastery,  Egypt  (20-24  June  1989),  and  (b)  Chambesy,  Switzerland  (23-28 
September  1990).  It  was  agreed  to  appoint  three  sub-committees  dealing  with  pastoral, 
liturgical  and  canonical  issues  in  the  light  of  the  common  statements.  During  the  past  ten 
years  these  committees  faced  some  delay  in  their  work,  and  no  considerable  results  were 
obtained.  Meanwhile  the  agreed  statements  were  submitted  to  the  respective  local  churches 
for  evaluation  and  study.  Various  churches  and  individuals  expressed  much  criticism. 

7.  Methodists,  the  Baptists  and  the  Adventists 

Preparatory  theological  discussions  are  under  way  with  the  Methodists,  the  Baptists  and  the 
Adventists. 
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General  Conference  of  Seventh-day  Adventists 


Bert  Beach 

1 . Seventh-day  Adventists  - World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
Theological  Dialogue 

Introductory  Statement 

The  report  of  the  international  dialogue  between  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  and  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (WARC)  records  the  discussions  that  took  place  on 
the  theme  The  Church  in  the  Setting  of  the  Reformation  Heritage:  Its  Mission  in  a World  of 
Widespread  Injustice  and  Ecological  Destruction. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  joint  report  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  some 
clarifications: 

The  purpose  of  the  dialogue  was  to  achieve  better  mutual  understanding,  break  down  false 
stereotypes,  explore  the  common  Reformation  heritage,  and  discover  social  issues  of  mutual 
concern.  While  due  to  its  very  nature  and  calling  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  is  not  a 
member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  it  is  willing  to  dialogue  with  other  Christians, 
ready  to  give  reasons  for  our  hope  (see  1 Peter  3:15). 

The  parameters  of  the  conversations  were  largely  set  by  the  WARC,  in  harmony  with  their 
current  emphasis  on  dealing  with  economic  injustice  and  ecological  issues.  Therefore, 
mission  was  looked  at  in  the  more  narrow  setting  of  social  concern  and  service.  Of  course. 
Seventh-day  Adventists  view  the  essence  of  mission  as  proclaiming  the  everlasting  gospel  of 
salvation  in  the  context  of  Revelation  14:6-12,  involving  preaching,  teaching,  healing,  and 
service.  Should  it  be  possible  in  the  future  to  continue  dialogue  conversations  with  the 
WARC,  the  other  key  aspects  of  mission  and  theology  will  be  dealt  with,  and  would  result  in 
a more  complete  understanding  of  this  report. 

This  report  is  preliminary  in  nature  and  looks  forward  to  the  possibility  of  future 
conversations  dealing  with  the  broad  spectrum  of  Christian  theology. 

The  word  “communions”  is  understood  by  Seventh-day  Adventists  to  mean  “all  who  truly 
believe  in  Christ”. 


1.  Time:  April  1-7,  2001 

2.  Venue:  Centre  de  Formation,  Jongny-sur-Vevey,  Switzerland 

3.  Theme:  The  Church  in  the  Setting  of  the  Reformation  Heritage:  Its  Mission  in  a World 
of  Widespread  Injustice  and  Ecological  Destruction.  This  was  a comparatively  narrow 
theme  regarding  mission,  emphasizing  its  social  justice  dimension.  This  represents  a 
new  model  of  dialogue. 

4.  Topics  dealt  with: 

General  profiles  of  both  dialogue  partners 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Protestant  heritage 
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Religious  liberty  as  a dimension  of  justice 

Apocalypse  as  God’s  answer  to  the  human  cry  for  ultimate  justice 
A Seventh-day  Adventist  perspective  on  Christians  and  the  environment 
Reformed  ecclesiology 

Post-Cold  War  challenges  for  Protestant  Christianity  in  Latin  America 
Women’s  concerns  from  a Dalit  perspective 
Forgiveness  and  its  implications  for  justice 
Southern  African  perspective  on  church  concerns 

In  addition  to  some  basic  theological  issues,  these  topics  dealt,  to  a large  extent,  with 
stewardship  concerns,  socio-economic  injustice,  poverty,  HIV/AIDS,  gender  issues,  and 
violence.  The  dialogue  partners  discovered  much  common  ground,  and  obviously  also 
some  differences. 

5.  Clarifications  regarding  misunderstandings:  Time  was  spent  in  dealing  with  false 
stereotypes  and  misunderstandings,  some  dating  back  many  years.  A number  of  helpful 
clarifications  were  presented. 

6.  General  observations:  The  dialogue  partners  eschewed  any  sectarian  spirit.  The 
meeting  was  a learning  process.  A number  of  topics  were  listed  that  could  and  should  be 
explored  fruitfully  in  the  future. 

7.  Hope:  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  pursuit  of  future  theological  topics,  considerable 
convergence  will  be  revealed  leading  to  increased  mutual  understanding  and 
acknowledgment  that  each  communion  - that  is  those  faithful  to  Christ  - will  be  seen  as 
an  authentic  member  of  the  one  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

General  Conference  of  Seventh-day  Adventist  - 
Lutheran  World  Federation  Conversations 

1.  Time:  Yearly  meetings  for  approximately  one  week  each  from  1994-1998. 

2.  Venues:  Darmstadt,  Germany;  Mississauga,  Canada;  Jongny-sur-Vevey,  Switzerland, 
Contigny  (Geneva),  Switzerland 

3.  Theme:  There  was  no  general  theme. 

4.  Purpose:  There  were  no  overwhelming  ambitions.  Basically,  the  purpose  was  to 
achieve  better  comprehensive  mutual  understanding.  This  meant  breaking  down  false 
stereotypes,  discovering  the  bases  of  belief,  discovering  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement,  and  removing  points  of  imaginary  disagreement  and  possible  friction. 

5.  Topics:  At  each  session,  a number  of  papers  were  presented  dealing  with  general 
profiles,  justification  by  faith,  law  and  gospel,  ecclesiology,  church  authority, 
hermeneutics,  and  eschatology.  There  was  considerable  agreement  regarding 
justification  by  faith,  and  law  and  gospel.  Regarding  ecclesiology,  there  was  a 
consensus  that  scripture  is  the  sole  foundation  of  church  authority,  and  Christ  is  the  head 
of  the  church. 
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6.  Some  Recommendations:  Each  side  was  asked  to  recognize  the  basic  faith  commitment 
of  the  other  partner.  Seventh-day  Adventists  are  not  to  be  treated  as  a sect  by  the 
Lutherans.  Adventists,  in  harmony  with  their  Working  Policy,  are  to  consistently  affirm 
that  other  churches  that  lift  up  Christ  are  part  of  God’s  plan  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world. 

7.  Various  possible  areas  of  cooperation  were  listed:  Alleviating  suffering,  religious 
liberty  issues,  participation  in  pastoral  gatherings,  joint  prayer  events,  Bible  work. 

8.  It  was  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  organizing  in  Scandinavia  a joint 
Seventh-day  Adventist/Lutheran  Conference  on  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest  in  a 
secular  society. 
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International  Theological  Dialogues  Co-sponsored  by  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 


Odair  Mateus 

The  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  is  a confessional  body  ecumenically  oriented. 
Bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  are  a clear  expression  of  WARC’s  commitment  to 
Christian  reconciliation  and  communion.  Bilateral  dialogues  are  official  talks  between  two 
churches  or  families  of  churches  aiming  at  overcoming  inherited  divergences  often  related  to 
doctrine  and  church  order  that  separate  them.  Through  international  bilateral  dialogues  and 
multilateral  conversations  WARC  helps  to  foster  deeper  understanding  and  larger  cooperation 
among  different  church  families  and  to  make  available  to  the  whole  church  the  specific 
contribution  of  Reformed  faith  and  life. 

Roman  Catholic-Reformed  Dialogue 
(ongoing) 

The  dialogue  between  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  is  the  first  world  level  Roman  Catholic-Reformed  dialogue 
since  the  Reformation.  It  is  already  in  its  third  phase.  The  first  one  (1970-1977)  dealt  with 
the  question  of  the  role  and  place  of  the  church  within  the  relationship  between  God  and  the 
world.  Its  final  report,  The  Presence  of  the  Christ  in  Church  and  World,  was  published  in 
Reformed  World  36(5),  1981;  see  also  H.  Meyer  and  L.  Vischer  (eds.).  Growth  in  Agreement, 
New  York-Geneva,  Paulist-WCC,  1984,  p.  434-463  - WCC  ISBN  2-8254-0679-1).  The 
second  round  (1984-1990)  focused  on  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  a trinitarian  basis.  Its 
general  theme  was  Church:  People  of  God,  Body  of  Christ,  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
final  report.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,  was  published  under  number 
21  in  the  series  “Studies  from  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches”  (only  the  Spanish 
translation  is  available).  It  was  also  published  in  J.  Gros  et  al.  (eds).  Growth  in  Agreement  II  - 
Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level,  1982-1998, 
Geneva-Grand  Rapids,  WCC-Eerdmans,  2000,  p.  780-818  - WCC  ISBN  2-8254-1329-1.  The 
members  of  the  Reformation-Catholica  Dialogue  Commission  (the  Netherlands)  produced  a 
series  of  essays  on  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church : see  From  Roots  to 
Fruits  - Protestants  and  Catholics  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,  Geneva, 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  1998,  192  p.  The  third  phase  of  the  Catholic- 
Reformed  dialogue  started  in  1998.  Its  general  theme  is  The  Church:  Community  of  Common 
witness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  first  meeting  of  this  third  phase,  held  in  Venice,  Italy, 
May  6-12,  1998,  reviewed  the  results  of  the  second  round  of  the  dialogue.  The  second  session 
took  place  from  September  15-21, 1999  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  theme  The  Kingdom  of 
God  as  context  for  the  Church ’s  Common  Witness.  The  third  session,  held  in  Rome,  Italy, 
September  13-18,  2000  had  as  its  theme  The  Church  as  Sign  of  the  Kingdom  in  History.  The 
fourth  session  will  take  place  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  August  21-28,  2001.  Its  theme 
will  be  The  Church  as  Community  discerning  the  Word. 

Lutheran-Reformed  Dialogue 
(ongoing) 

The  first  series  of  conversations  between  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  was  held  between  1970  and  1975  in  Geneva, 
Basel  and  Strasbourg.  A report  published  in  1975  Lutheran  Reformed  Joint  Committee, 
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Reformed  World,  XXXIII(7),  September  1975,  p.  314-320)  dealt  with  the  implications  of  the 
Leuenberg  Agreement,  discussed  again  the  1971  proposal  of  a universal  council,  evaluated 
Lutheran-Reformed  area  reports  and  made  recommendations  to  both  families.  The  second 
series  of  conversations  was  held  by  the  Lutheran-Reformed  Joint  Commission  in  Geneva 
1985,  Chicago  1986,  Driebergen  1987  and  Budapest  1988.  It  intended  “to  build  on  regional 
agreements  already  reached”  and  “to  respond  to  needs  of  member  churches,  especially  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America”.  The  main  topics  were  the  common  faith,  the  Lutheran- 
Reformed  way  to  unity,  unity  in  diversity.  The  final  report,  together  with  two  other  Lutheran- 
Reformed  regional  documents  (the  Leuenberg  Agreement  and  An  Invitation  to  Action  were 
published  in  Toward  Church  Fellowship,  Geneva,  LWF-WARC,  1989,  72  p.,  ISBN  2-88190- 
009-7.  Soon  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  series  of  conversations,  the  International 
Reformed  Centre  John  Knox  organized  a symposium  on  possible  next  steps  in  Lutheran- 
Reformed  relations  (see  L.  Vischer,  ed.,  Rowing  in  One  Boat-  A.  Common  Reflection  on 
Lutheran-Reformed  Relations  Worldwide,  Geneva,  CIRJK,  1999,  87  p.).  The  third  series  of 
conversations  started  in  1999.  A Joint  Lutheran-Reformed  Working  Group  with  a three-year 
mandate  was  established  “to  follow  up  the  positive  results”  of  the  1989  report  and  “promote 
the  process  of  reception  of  these  results  in  Lutheran  and  Reformed  member  churches, 
furthering  the  growing  communion  between  them”.  The  Joint  Working  Group  met  for  the 
first  time  in  Geneva  in  November  1999.  Participants  presented  reports  and  assessments 
concerning  Lutheran-Reformed  relations.  The  second  session  was  held  in  November  2000  in 
Campinas,  Brazil.  The  two  commissions  discussed  Lutheran-Reformed  cooperation  in  Brazil 
(with  representatives  of  the  LWF  and  WARC  member  churches)  and  in  the  USA,  analysed 
the  responses  to  a question  on  the  same  topic  sent  to  all  member  churches  and  started  plans 
for  the  final  report  of  this  round.  The  papers  presented  by  the  two  theological  advisors,  Andre 
Birmele  (Lutheran)  and  Lukas  Vischer  (Reformed),  focused  on  the  question  of  making 
visible  the  fellowship  already  existing  among  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  This  might  be 
the  main  issue  to  be  pursued  on  a further  round  of  conversations. 

Roman  Catholic-Lutheran-Reformed  Dialogue 
(concluded) 

After  preparatory  meetings  held  by  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  1969  and  1970  in  Geneva  and 
by  Lutherans,  Reformed  and  Catholics  in  Rome,  in  1970,  this  trilateral  dialogue  on  the 
subject  of  interconfessional  marriages  met  successively  in  Strasbourg  (1971),  Madrid  (1972), 
Basel  (1973),  Strasbourg  (1974)  and  Venice  (1976).  For  the  final  Report  of  the  Roman 
Catholic-Lutheran-Reformed  Study  Commission  on  The  Theology  of  Marriage  and  the 
Problem  of  Mixed  Marriages,  issued  in  1976,  see  also  H.  Meyer  and  L.  Vischer  (eds.), 
Growing  in  Agreement  - Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a 
World  Level,  New  York-Geneva,  Paulist-WCC,  1984,  p.  277-306  - WCC  ISBN  2-8254- 
0679-1. 

Baptist-Reformed  Dialogue 
(concluded) 

Delegations  appointed  by  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  met  four  times  between  1973  and  1977.  The  main  topics  of  discussion  were: 
Distinctive  elements  of  Baptist  and  Reformed  heritages,  God’s  purpose  for  the  world. 
Scripture,  Church,  Baptism,  Mission,  Ministry,  local  and  universal  church.  A final  report  was 
published  (see  also  Baptists  and  Reformed  in  Dialogue,  Geneva,  WARC,  1983,  56  p.;  Report 
of  Theological  Conversations,  Geneva- Washington,  WARC-BWA,  21  p.;  see  also  H.  Meyer 
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and  L.  Vischer  (eds.),  Growth  in  Agreement  - Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical 
Conversations  on  a World  Level,  New  York/Geneva,  Paulist/WCC,  1984,  p.  131-151  - WCC 
ISBN  2-8254-0679-1).  Both  commissions  met  again  in  1982  to  review  the  final  report  in  the 
light  of  comments  of  member  churches  of  the  two  Alliances.  The  Report  of  the  Evaluation 
Group  was  also  published  in  Baptists  and  Reformed  in  Dialogue,  p.  29-39. 

Anglican-Reformed  Dialogue 
(concluded) 

After  a preliminary  meeting  held  in  1978,  WARC  and  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council 
representatives  met  four  times  between  1981  and  1984.  It  was  hoped  that  “an  official 
dialogue  with  the  Anglican  Communion  would  be  of  help  to  those  Reformed  and  Anglican 
churches  that  belong  to  a union  of  churches  or  are  taking  part  in  negotiations  for  union”  (L. 
Vischer).  Anglicans  and  Reformed  discussed  ecclesiology,  sacraments,  ministry  and  the  form 
of  unity.  For  the  final  report  see  God’s  Reign  and  Our  Unity  - The  report  of  the  Anglican- 
Reformed  International  Commission,  London/Edinburgh,  SPCK/Saint  Andrews,  1984,  90  p., 
Saint  Andrews  ISBN  0-7152-0578-1.  See  also  J.  Gros  et  al..  Growth  in  Agreement  II  - 
Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level,  1982-1998, 
Geneva-Grand  Rapids,  WCC-Eerdmans,  2000,  p.  114-154,  WCC  ISBN  2-8254-1329-1. 

Mennonite-Reformed  Dialogue 
(concluded) 

WARC  and  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  representatives  met  in  1984.  Papers  presented 
provided  general  introductions  to  both  families  and  addressed  the  issue  of  the  condemnation 
of  the  Anabaptists  in  Reformed  confessional  documents.  Participants  issued  an  appeal  for 
dialogue  beginning  at  the  local  level  (see  Mennonites  and  Reformed  in  Dialogue,  Geneva, 
WARC,  1986,  89  p.). 

Disciples  of  Christ-Reformed  Dialogue 
(concluded) 

Members  of  WARC  and  the  Disciples  Ecumenical  Consultative  Council  met  in  1984  and 
held  a major  international  consultation  in  1987  (see:  A.  Sell,  ed..  Reformed  and  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  Dialogue,  Geneva,  WARC,  1985,  63  p.,  out  of  print;  Towards  Closer  Fellowship  - 
Report  of  the  Dialogue  Between  Reformed  and  Disciples  of  Christ,  Geneva,  WARC,  1988, 

16  p.,  ISBN  92-9075-007-3;  Reformed  World,  XXXIX(8),  December  1987,  p.  829-841;  see 
also  Mid-Stream,  April  1988).  The  main  themes  of  both  consultations  were:  our  common 
faith;  the  Church;  Baptism;  Lord’s  Supper;  Ministry;  Mutual  recognition  as  churches; 
Cooperation.  A WARC/Disciples  of  Christ  Ecumenical  Council  Consultation,  held  in 
Indianapolis  in  July  1994,  recommended  closer  monitoring  of  Disciples  of  Christ-Reformed 
relations.  The  final  report  of  the  1987  meeting,  preceded  by  a Historical  Introduction 
prepared  by  Lukas  Vischer,  was  also  published  in  J.  Gros  et  al  (eds.).  Growth  in  Agreement  II 
- Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level,  1982-1998, 
Geneva-Grand  Rapids,  WCC-Eerdmans,  2000,  p.  176-186,  WCC  ISBN  2-8254-1329-1. 
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Prague  Consultations  on  First,  Radical  and  Second  Reformation 
(ongoing) 

The  so-called  Prague  Consultations  are  a series  of  conversations  conceived  in  1984.  They 
were  initially  held  on  the  premises  of  the  Comenius  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  in 
Prague,  Czech  Republic,  in  1986  (Prague  I,  on  the  heritage  of  the  First  and  Radical 
Reformations),  1987  (Prague  II,  on  Eschatology  and  Social  Transformation)  and  1989 
(Prague  III,  on  Christian  Faith  and  Economics).  They  constituted  a unique  multilateral  forum, 
gathering,  during  these  first  three  sessions,  only  representatives  from  such  different  churches 
or  movements  as  Brethren,  Quakers,  Mennonites,  Waldensians,  Hutterian  Brethren, 
Moravians,  Hussites  and  Czech  Brethren.  The  Prague  Consultations  have  two  purposes:  to 
cultivate  the  heritage  of  the  First  Reformation  (12™  through  15th  century)  and  of  the  Radical 
Reformation  started  in  the  16th  century  and,  secondly,  to  draw  the  consequences  of  that 
heritage  for  the  commitment  to  historical  changes  inspired  by  common  hope.  The  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  in  cooperation  with  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  organized  the  subsequent  sessions,  attended  also  by 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Reformed,  Lutherans  and  a representative  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity.  The  1994  session  (Prague  IV,  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
its  reception  in  different  traditions)  as  well  as  the  1998  one  (Prague  V,  on  Justification  and 
Sanctification  in  the  traditions  of  the  Reformation ) were  held  in  Geneva.  Prague  VI  met  in 
Strasbourg,  France,  in  February  2000  under  the  theme  New  Life  in  Christ.  A selection  of 
papers  presented  at  Prague  I and  Prague  II  was  published  by  Brethren  Life  and  Thought, 
XXXV(l),  Winter  1990  - ISSN  0006-9663.  The  following  articles  on  the  First  Reformation 
were  published  in  WARC’s  Reformed  World  (September  1993):  The  Waldensians  and  the 
Theology  of  History  (Giorgio  Toum);  Some  Aspects  of  the  Hussite  Movement  (Milan 
Opocensky);  The  Unitas  Fratrum  and  the  16th -Century  Reformatio"  (J.L.  Hromadka)  and^4 
Europe  of  ‘Two  or  Three  ’ Reformations  (P.  Winzeler).  Contributions  to  Prague  IV  as  well  as 
final  statements  of  [Prague  I to  III]  were  published  in  Opocensky,  M.,  ed..  Towards  a 
Renewed  Dialogue,  Geneva,  WARC,  1996,  199  p.,  ISBN  92-9075-023-5.  Papers  presented  at 
[Prague  V]  were  published  in  Opocensky,  M.  and  Reamonn,  P.,  ed.,  Justification  and 
Sanctification  in  the  Traditions  of  the  Reformation,  Geneva,  WARC,  1999,  280  p.,  ISBN  92- 
9075-064-2. 

Methodist-Reformed  Dialogue 
(concluded) 

After  a preliminary  meeting  held  in  Saint  Albans,  England,  in  1985,  “to  formulate  both 
shared  convictions  and  differences  and  to  survey  the  state  of  reciprocal  relations”  (L. 
Vischer),  representatives  of  WARC  and  of  the  World  Methodist  Council  met  in  Cambridge  in 
1987.  The  main  topics  of  those  conversations  were:  the  gospel  to  be  confessed  together  and 
the  compatibility  of  Methodist  and  Reformed  expressions  of  it.  For  the  Saint  Albans  session 
please  see  “Report  of  Methodist/Reformed  Consultation”,  Reformed  World,  38(8),  December 
1985,  p.  444-447,  452.  This  report  includes  the  attempt  of  a joint  statement  of  faith.  The  final 
report  of  the  Methodist-Reformed  dialogue.  Together  in  God’s  Grace,  was  published  in 
Reformed  World,  39(8),  December  1987,  p.  821-829.  See  also  Reformed  and  Methodists  in 
Dialogue,  Geneva,  WARC,  1988,  16  p.,  ISBN  92-9075-006-5;  G.  Wainwright,  Methodists  in 
Dialogue,  Nashville,  Kingswood  Books,  1995,  p.  23-28  and  the  chapter  “Perfect  Salvation  in 
the  Teaching  of  Wesley  and  Calvin”,  p.  143-158,  and  Jeffrey  Gros  et  al.  (eds).  Growth  in 
Agreement  II  - Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World 
Level,  1982-1998,  Geneva-Grand  Rapids,  WCC-Eerdmans,  2000,  p.  270-274,  WCC  ISBN  2- 
8254-1329-1. 
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Orthodox-Reformed  Dialogue 
(ongoing) 

Bilateral  conversations  between  the  representatives  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  began  in  Leuenberg, 
Switzerland,  in  1988.  They  were  prepared  by  a series  of  conversations  (Istanbul,  1979, 
Geneva,  1981  and  1983)  whose  main  topics  were  the  Immutability  and  Communicability  of 
God,  the  Authority  of  the  Church  and  the  Trinitarian  Foundation  and  Character  of  Faith  and 
of  Authority.  Papers  presented  in  those  three  preparatory  meetings,  together  with  an  Agreed 
Understanding  of  the  Theological  Development  and  Eventual  Direction  of  the 
Orthodox/Reformed  Conversations  leading  to  Dialogue  were  published  in  1985  (see  T.F. 
Torrance,  ed.,  Theological  Dialogue  between  Orthodox  and  Reformed  Churches,  Edinburgh, 
Scottish  Academic  Press,  1985,  ISBN  0-7073-0436-9).  The  first  three  sessions  of  the 
Orthodox-Reformed  dialogue  (Leuenberg,  1988;  Minsk,  1990  and  Kappel,  1992)  dealt  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  based  on  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  and  with 
particular  attention  given  to  the  teaching  of  Athanasius,  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The 
main  papers  presented  as  well  as  The  Agreed  Statement  on  the  Holy  Trinity  which  registers  “a 
doctrinal  consensus  between  the  East  and  the  West  never  reached  before”  were  published  in 
1993  (see  also  T.F.  Torrance,  ed.,  Theological  Dialogue  between  Orthodox  and  Reformed 
Churches,  Edinburgh,  Scottish  Academic  Press,  1993,  vol.  2,  ISBN  0-7073-0725-2).  In  the 
following  session  (Limassol,  Cyprus,  1 994)  an  Agreed  Statement  on  Christology  was  reached 
(see  also  Lukas  Vischer,  ed..  Agreed  Statements  from  the  Orthodox-Reformed  Dialogue, 
Geneva,  WARC,  1998,  Studies  from  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  n.  38  - 
ISBN  92-9075-050-2).  Sessions  held  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1996,  and  in  Zakynthos, 
Greece,  in  1998,  dealt  with  the  Mystery,  Nature,  Unity  and  Membership  of  the  Church.  All 
papers  from  Kappel  1992  through  Zakynthos  1998  were  published  by  Fr.  Dr.  George  Dion 
Dragas  in  The  Greek  Orthodox  Theological  Review,  vol.  43(1-4),  1998.  The  “Memorandum” 
of  the  1988  session  as  well  as  the  agreed  statements  on  the  Holy  Trinity  and  christology  were 
also  published  in  Jeffrey  Gros  et  al.  (eds).  Growth  in  Agreement  II  - Reports  and  Agreed 
Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level,  1982-1998,  Geneva-Grand 
Rapids,  WCC-Eerdmans,  2000,  p.  275-294.  In  the  Pittsburgh  Session  (April  2000),  papers 
dealt  with  baptism,  confirmation  and  chrismation,  and  the  apostolicity  of  the  church  along  the 
lines  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed.  The  subcommittee  of  the  Orthodox-Reformed 
international  theological  dialogue  met  at  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  February  16-18,  2001,  to  prepare  the  joint  commission  session  to  be  held  in 
September  2002  in  Romania.  It  was  agreed  that  the  theme  of  the  2002  session  will  be  The 
Holiness  of  the  Church. 

Oriental  Orthodox-Reformed  Dialogue 
(concluded) 

The  first  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  five  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  - Armenian, 
Coptic,  Ethiopian,  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  (India)  and  Syrian  - and  of  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  took  place  in  Geneva  in  August  1992.  Ever  since  both 
delegations  have  met  in  Wadi-El-Natroun,  Egypt  (1993),  Driebergen,  the  Netherlands  (1994), 
Kottayam,  India  (1997)  and  Richmond,  USA  (1998).  Christology,  scripture  and  Tradition  as 
well  as  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church  were  the  main  topics  of  discussion.  A detailed 
description  of  the  first  four  sessions  followed  by  an  Agreed  Statement  on  Christology  was 
published  in  the  series  “Studies  from  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches”  (see  H. 
Wilson,  ed..  Oriental  Orthodox-Reformed  Dialogue  - The  First  Four  Sessions,  Geneva, 
WARC,  1998,  ISBN  92-9075-051-0).  Reformed  World  (March  1998)  published  summaries  of 
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papers  by  Christopher  B.  Kaiser,  Henry  Wilson  and  Milan  Opocensky  as  well  the  full  text  of 
a paper  by  the  Orthodox  theologian  K.  M.  George.  For  the  Agreed  Statement  on  Christology 
reached  in  1994  see  also  Jeffrey  Gros  et  al.  (eds),  Growth  in  Agreement  II  - Reports  and 
Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level,  Geneva-Grand  Rapids, 
WCC-Eerdmans,  2000,  p.  291-294  - WCC  ISBN  2-8254-1329-1.  The  6th  session  of  this 
dialogue,  held  in  Musselburgh,  Scotland,  in  January  2000,  dealt  with  distinct  understandings 
of  Sacrament  or  sacraments.  The  last  session  of  the  present  round  of  theological 
conversations  between  the  Oriental  family  of  Orthodox  churches  and  the  World  Alliance  took 
place  in  Beirut,  January  23-28,  2001.  The  report  of  this  round  was  adopted  by  both 
commissions  in  that  meeting.  It  includes  the  agreed  statement  on  christology  signed  in  1994 
as  well  as  convergences  and  divergences  on  theological  issues  such  as  Tradition  and  holy 
scripture,  the  nature  of  the  church  and  its  mission,  ministry  (including  the  service  of  women 
in  the  church)  and  sacraments.  The  theological  secretary  acted  as  the  editor  of  the  final 
version  of  that  report.  As  soon  as  the  final  version  is  approved  by  the  two  co-chairpersons  of 
the  dialogue,  it  will  be  submitted  to  all  WARC  member  churches  for  their  study  and  action. 

Pentecostal-Reformed  Dialogue 
(concluded) 

After  a meeting  held  in  Mattersey,  England,  in  1995,  to  explore  the  interest  in  and  the 
feasibility  of  developing  an  ongoing  dialogue  at  the  international  level,  representatives  of  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  members  of  different  Pentecostal  Churches  met 
successively  in  Torre  Pelice,  Italy  (1996),  Chicago,  USA  (1997),Kappel-am-Albis, 
Switzerland  (1998)  and  in  Seoul,  Korea  (1999).  The  Torre  Pelice  session  dealt  with  the 
theme  Spirituality  and  the  Challenges  of  Today.  Participants  identified  two  important  area  of 
common  ground:  the  central  role  played  by  the  Bible  in  both  Christian  families  and  the 
importance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  proclamation  and  praxis.  The  topic  of  the  following  session 
was  The  Role  and  Place  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.  Much  debate  was  engaged  around 
the  key  issue  of  charismata.  The  Kappel  session  reflected  on  the  theme  The  Holy  Spirit  and 
Mission  in  Eschatological  Perspective  whereas  the  Seoul  session  dealt  with  the  topic  The 
Holy  Spirit,  Charisma  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  (see  Hyun,  Y.  and  Macchia,  F.,  Spirit’s  Gifts 
- God’s  Reign,  Louisville,  Office  of  Theology  and  Worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  USA, 
1999.  66  p.).  The  5th  session  of  this  dialogue,  which  was  also  the  last  one  of  the  present  series 
of  conversations,  was  held  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  in  May  2000.  It  undertook  an  overall 
evaluation  of  the  work  accomplished  and  produced  a final  report  based  upon  the  first  five 
years  of  discussion.  For  the  text  of  the  final  report,  Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World,  see 
Pneuma  (Journal  of  the  Society  for  Pentecostal  Studies),  Fall  2000;  see  also  Reformed  World, 
50(3),  September  2000,  p.  128-156.  On  the  Pentecostal-Reformed  dialogue  and  its  report  see 
also  Frank  D.  Macchia,  “Spirit,  Word,  and  Kingdom:  Theological  Reflections  on  the 
Reformed/Pentecostal  Dialogue”,  Ecumenical  Trends,  30(3),  March  2001,  p.  1/33-7/39. 

African  Instituted  Churches-Reformed  Dialogue 
(ongoing) 

Representatives  of  the  Nairobi  based  Organization  of  African  Instituted  Churches  - an 
institution  created  in  1978  to  express  the  needs  and  concerns  of  nationalist,  prophet-healing 
and/or  Pentecostal  churches  founded  by  Africans  - and  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  met  for  the  first  time  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  in  1998.  Their  aim  was  to  learn  more  about 
each  other  and  to  identify  matters  of  common  concern  that  could  serve  as  points  for  future 
dialogues.  These  were:  Unity,  in  response  to  ethnic,  denominational  and  political  divisions; 
Gospel  and  Culture;  the  empowerment  of  women.  They  agreed  on  holding  a series  of  three 
dialogues  under  the  general  theme  Christianity  in  the  African  Context.  The  first  of  these  three 
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sessions  was  held  in  Kigali,  Rwanda,  in  1999.  In  the  Kigali  Statement  participants  identified 
historical,  cultural  and  ecclesial  challenges  faced  by  Christian  churches  in  Africa  and  agreed 
on  concrete  actions.  The  second  of  the  three  sessions  foreseen  for  this  dialogue  was  held  in 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  March  4-7,  2001 . It  dealt  with  the  theme  Reconciling  identities:  learning 
from  and  challenging  each  other  (The  prophetic  role  of  the  Church,  the  free  movement  of  the 
Holy  Spirit).  The  two  sides  presented  papers  on  the  following  topics:  Africa  in  crisis:  what  is 
the  practical  prophetic  role  of  the  church'.  The  Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Worship  and 
Our  churches  and  their  role  and  strategies  for  education.  Both  organizations  agreed  to 
submit  the  1999  Kigali  Statement  to  their  respective  constituencies  and  to  urge  them  to 
respond  to  this  document  and  encourage  dialogue  at  the  local  level. 

Adventist-Reformed  Dialogue 
(concluded) 

Seventh-Day  Adventists  and  Reformed  met  in  Geneva  in  1998  and  1999  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  starting  a bilateral  dialogue.  This  dialogue  had  as  its  theme  The  Church  in  the 
Setting  of  the  Reformation  Heritage:  its  Mission  in  a World  of  Widespread  Injustice  and 
Ecological  destruction.  It  took  place  in  Jongny-sur-Vevey,  Switzerland,  April  1-7,  2001 . The 
meeting  was  co-chaired  by  Dr  Bert  Beach  (USA,  general  secretary  of  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Council  on  Interchurch  Relations)  and  Prof.  Cynthia  Rigby  (USA,  Reformed,  Associate 
Professor  of  Theology,  Austin  Theological  Seminary).  The  Adventist  representatives 
presented  the  following  papers:  Seventh-day  Adventists:  A Profile  (by  Dr  William  G. 
Johnsson,  Australia/USA,  Editor  of  the  Adventist  Review),  The  Apocalypse:  God’s  Answer  to 
the  Human  Cry  for  Ultimate  Justice  (by  Dr  Roy  Adams,  Grenada/USA,  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Adventist  Review),  Keepers  of  the  Garden:  Christians  and  the  Environment  - An 
Adventist  Perspective  (by  Dr  John  T.  Baldwin,  USA,  Professor  at  the  Seventh-day 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andrews  University),  Seventh-day  Adventists  and  Religious 
Freedom  - An  Aspect  of  Justice  (by  Dr  John  Graz,  Switzerland/USA,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Affairs  and  Religious  Freedom  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  General 
Conference),  and  Protestant  Theological  Heritage  in  Seventh-day  Adventism  (by  Dr  Hans  K. 
LaRondelle,  The  Netherlands/USA).  The  Reformed  representatives  presented  the  following 
papers:  The  Challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  for  Protestant  Christianity  in  Latin  America  (by 
Dr  Arturo  Piedra,  Costa  Rica,  Professor  of  Church  History  at  the  Latin  American  Biblical 
University),  Church  Concerns  from  the  Southern  Africa  Perspective:  A Presentation  to  the 
Adventist-Reformed  Dialogue  (by  Rev.  Rupert  Hambira,  Botswana,  Synod  Secretary  of  the 
United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa);  Women ’s  Concerns  from  a Dalit 
Perspective  (by  Dr  Nalini  Arles,  Dean  of  Master’s  Studies  of  the  United  Theological  College, 
Bangalore),  The  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness  and  Its  Implications  for  Justice:  A Reformed, 
Feminist,  North  American  Perspective  (by  the  Reformed  co-chair,  Dr  Cynthia  Rigby,  USA, 
Associate  Professor  of  Theology,  Austin  Theological  Seminary)  and  Reformed  Ecclesiology 
and  Missiology  (by  Dr  Alan  Sell,  England/Canada,  Professor  of  Christian  Doctrine  and 
Philosophy  of  Religion  at  The  United  Theological  College,  University  of  Wales).  In  the  Final 
Report,  both  sides  agreed  that  “the  Reformed  and  the  Adventists  have  frequently 
misunderstood  one  another  and  viewed  each  other  with  suspicion”.  They  went  on  to  offer 
mutual  clarifications.  They  address  the  issue  of  the  challenges  to  Christian  mission  today, 
particularly  in  connection  with  economic  injustice  (including  HIV/AIDS  and  violence  against 
women  and  children),  ecological  destruction  and  several  forms  of  prejudices.  The  final  report 
will  be  submitted  to  all  WARC  member  churches  for  their  study  and  action. 
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International  Bilateral  Dialogues 
1996-2001 


The  Centro  Pro  Unione  in  Rome  (30  via  Santa  Maria  dell’anima,  00186  Rome,  Italy) 
continues  to  provide  an  invaluable  comprehensive  bibliography  of  interchurch  and 
interconfessional  dialogues.  The  information  about  meetings  and  the  full  text  of  eg  rood 
statements  is  now  available  on  their  web-site  (www.prounione.urbe.it/dia- 
int/e  dialogues.html).  A full  bibliography  classified  by  title  of  each  dialogue  and  meeting  can 
be  found  on  www.prounione.it/bib-lib/e  b-di  ffame.htm. 

The  texts  of  the  International  Bilateral  Dialogues  for  the  period  1982  - 1998  have  been 
published  in  J.  Gros,  H.  Meyer  and  W.  Rusch  (ed.)  Growth  in  Agreement  II:  Reports  and 
Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  at  a World  Level,  1982  - 1998,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  no.  187,  Geneva,  WCC  and  Grand  Rapids,  Eerdmens  2000. 

In  this  account  I have  followed  the  structure  and  listing  of  dialogues  as  compiled  by  Dr 
Gunther  Gassmann  for  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Fifth  Bilateral  Forum  in  1991. 

1.5  Anglican-Lutheran  International  Working  Group  (ALIWG) 

Meetings:  Alexandria,  Virgina  2000;  Skalholt,  Iceland  2001 . 

Themes:  Monitoring  and  encouraging  progress  in  national,  regional  relations;  concepts 

of  unity  and  understandings  of  apostolicity  and  episcopal  ministry;  issues  of 
transitivity  of  agreements. 


II.  Anglican-Orthodox  (Eastern) 

Meetings:  Bucharest,  Romania  1998;  Salisbury,  England  1993;  Volos,  Greece  2001. 

Themes:  Trinitarian,  christological,  pneumatological  and  anthropological  bases  to 

ecclesiology,  ministry,  conciliarity,  primacy,  schism,  heresy,  reception  and 
development  of  doctrine. 

V.3.  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International  Commission  (ARCIC) 

Meetings:  Alexandria,  Virginia  1997;  Palazzola,  Italy  1998;  Mississauga,  Canada  1999;  Paris, 
France  2000. 

Themes:  Authority,  Mary. 

Reports:  The  Gift  of  Authority:  Authority  in  the  Church  III,  Toronto,  Anglican  Book  Centre 
1999. 

V.5.  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International  Working  Group  (ARCWG) 

Meeting:  Missisauga,  Canada  2001. 

Themes:  Shared  goals  of  visible  unity;  promotion  and  monitoring  of  reception  of  ARCIC 
agreements;  strategies  for  strengthening  the  fellowship. 
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XI. 3.  International  Commission  for  Dialogue  between  Disciples  of  Christ  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Meetings:  Bethany,  West  Virginia  1996;  Venice,  Italy  1997;  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  1998;  St 
Meinrads,  United  States  1999;  Halifax,  Canada  2000;  Rome,  Italy  2001. 

Themes:  The  Individual  and  the  Church;  canon  and  authority  of  scriptures;  the  Church  and 
conscience;  evangelization. 

XII.  Catholic-Evangelical  Dialogue  (World  Evangelical  Fellowship) 

Meetings:  Jerusalem,  1997;  Williams  Bay,  USA  1999;  Chicago,  USA  2001. 

Themes:  Evangelization,  religious  freedom,  proselytism,  common  witness;  koinonia. 

XIV.  Lutheran-Orthodox 

Meetings:  Sigtuna,  Sweden  1998;  Damascus,  Syria  2000. 

Themes:  Salvation,  Grace,  Justification  and  Synergy;  The  Mystery  of  the  Church. 

XV.  Lutheran-Reformed 

Meetings:  Geneva,  Switzerland  1999;  Campinas,  Brazil  2000. 

Themes:  Promote  reception  of  international  agreements,  and  further  communion. 

XVI.  Lutheran-Reformed-Roman  Catholic 

Meeting:  Rome,  Italy  2001. 

Theme:  Indulgence. 

XVII. 5.  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue 

Meetings:  Budapest,  Hungary  1997,  Opole,  Poland  1998;  Tutzing,  Germany  1999;  Bose  , 

Italy  2000. 

Themes:  Apostolicity  of  the  Church. 

XVII. 6.  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic 

Meeting:  Augsburg,  Germany  1999. 

Theme:  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

Report:  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,  Geneva,  LWF  1999. 

XX.  Methodist-Roman  Catholic 

Meetings:  Venice,  Italy  1997;  Paris,  France  1998;  Jerusalem  1999;  Georgia,  USA  2000. 

Themes:  Churches’  Communion  in  Love  and  Truth;  God’s  Prophetic  Community;  Means  of 
Grace;  Teaching  Authority. 

Report:  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love : Teaching  Authority  among  Catholics  and  Methodists. 
Lake  Janaluska,  World  Methodist  Council  2001. 
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XXIII.  Orthodox-Reformed 


Meetings:  Aberdeen,  Scotland  1996;  Zankynthos,  Greece  1998;  Pittsburg,  USA  2000. 
Themes:  Mystery,  nature,  unity  and  membership  of  the  church;  Baptism  chrismation  and 
apostolicity,  re  initiation  into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church. 

Report:  In  The  Greek  Orthodox  Theological  Review  43  (-14),  1998. 

XXIV.  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic 

Meeting:  Baltimore,  USA  2000. 

Theme:  Ecclesiological  and  canonical  implications  of  uniatism. 

XXV.  Oriental  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic 

XXV.2.  Joint  Commission  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church 

Meeting:  Kottayam,  India  - 1997,  1998,  1999,  2000. 

Themes:  Primacy  and  collegiality;  Synod  of  Diamper  of  1 599,  mixed  marriages,  common 
witness,  unity  of  the  church. 

Report:  Statement  on  the  Synod  of  Diamper  (AD  1 999). 

XXV. 3.  Joint  Commission  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church 

Meeting:  India  2001. 

Themes:  Assessment  of  agreements  1990  - 1 994;  episcopacy  and  the  Petrine  ministry. 

XXVI.  Pentecostal-Roman  Catholic 

Meetings:  Bolton,  Canada  1998;  Venice,  Italy  1999;  Vienna,  Autria2000;  Celje,  Slovenia 

2001. 

Themes:  Biblical  and  patristic  perspectives  on  aspects  of  Christian  life;  Christian  initiation 
and  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  faith,  conversion,  experience  and  Christian 
initiation. 

Report:  Evangelization,  Proselytism  and  Common  Witness,  1997. 

XXVII.  Reformed-Roman  Catholic 

Meetings:  Venice,  Italy  1998;  Oegstgeest,  Netherlands  1999;  Castel  Gandolfo/Italy  2000. 
Themes:  The  kingdom  of  God  as  context  for  the  churches’  common  witness. 

XXX.  Lutheran-Seventh  Day  Adventist  Dialogue 

Meetings:  Jongny-sur-Vevey,  Switzerland  1997;  Cartigny,  Switzerland  1998. 

Themes:  Justification  by  faith,  ecclesiology,  authority,  hermeneutics,  eschatology. 

Report:  Lutherans  and  Adventists  in  Conversation:  Report  and  Papers  1994-1998.  Geneva, 
LWF,  and  Silver  Spring,  Seventh  Day  Adventist  General  Conference  2000. 
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XXXI.  Oriental  Orthodox-Reformed  Dialogue 

Meetings:  Kottayam,  India  1997;  Richmond,  USA  1998;  Ma’arat  Saydnaya,  Syria  1999; 
Musselburgh,  Scotland  2000;  Antalias  2001. 

Themes:  Christology,  Scripture  and  Tradition;  nature  and  mission  of  the  church;  Sacrament 
and  sacraments. 

Report:  H.  Wilson  (ed.)  Oriental  Orthodox-Reformed  Dialogue,  Geneva,  WARC  1998. 


New  Dialogues 


XXV.4.  Mixed  Theological  Commission  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Assyrian  Church  of  the  East 

Meetings:  Rome,  Italy  1997;  London,  UK  1998;  Venice,  Italy  1999;  Florence,  Italy  2000. 

Themes:  Sacramental  Life,  Nicene  Creed,  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Mary. 

XXXV.  Anglican-Baptist  International  Forum  (ABIF) 

Meetings:  Norwich,  England  2000;  Yangon,  Myanmar  2001 
Themes:  Ecclesial  self-understanding,  oversight,  initiation,  mission. 

XXXVI.  Mennonite-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue 

Meetings:  Strasbourg,  France  1998;  Venice,  Italy  1999;  Karlsruhe,  Germany  2000. 

Themes:  Self-identity  of  each  communion,  understanding  of  thechurch;  concept  of  peace 

church;  Mennonite-Catholic  reactions  to  each  other  in  16th  century;  common  roots 
of  spirituality. 

XXXVII.  Pentecostal-Reformed  Dialogue 

Meetings:  Torre  Pellice,  Italy  1996;  Chicago,  USA  1997;  Kappel  am  Albis,  Switzerland 
1998;  Seoul,  Korea  1999;  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  2000. 

Themes:  Spirituality;  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church;  Mission  and  Eschatology. 

Report:  Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World  in  Reformed  World  50  (3)  2000. 

XXXVIII.  African  Instituted  Churches-Reformed  Dialogue 

Meetings:  Nairobi,  Kenya  1998;  Kigali,  Rwanda  1999;  Lagos,  Nigeria  2001. 

Themes:  Historical,  cultural  and  ecclesial  challenges  in  Africa;  prophetic  role  of  Church; 
Holy  Spirit. 

Report:  Kigali  Statement  1999. 

XXXIX  Adventist-Reformed  Dialogue 

Meeting:  Jongny-sur-Vevey,  Switzerland  2001. 

Themes:  Religious  liberty;  ecclesiology,  apocalypse,  environment;  forgiveness  and  justice. 
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PARTICIPANTS 


Dr  Kostas  Agoras,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 

Rev.  Dr  Herwig  Aldenhoven,  Old  Catholic  Churches  (Union  of  Utrecht) 

Rev.  Prebendary  Dr  PaulAvis,  General  Secretary,  Church  of  England 
Dr  Bert  Beach,  General  Secretary,  General  Conference  of  Seventh-day  Adventists 
Rev.  Johan  Bonny,  Pontifical  Commission  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
Rev.  L.  A.  (Tony)  Cupit,  Director,  Study  and  Research,  Baptist  World  Alliance 
Prof.  Dr  Theo  Dieter,  Director,  Institute  for  Ecumenical  Research,  Strasbourg 
Fr  Mikhail  Gundyaev,  Representative,  Moscow  Patriarchate 

Rev.  Canon  David  Hamid,  Director  of  Ecumenical  Affairs,  Anglican  Communion  Office 
Dr  Nadia  Lahutsky,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion,  Texas  Christian  University  (Disciples  of 
Christ) 

Rev.  Dr  Odair  Mateus,  Theological  Secretary,  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
Rev.  Lars-Erik  Nordby,  Christian  Council  of  Norway/The  Betanien  Foundation  Oslo  (UMC) 
Mr  Michel  Nseir,  Saint  John  of  Damascus  Institute  of  Theology,  Church  of  Antioch 
Rev.  Sven  Oppegaard,  Ecumenical  Affairs  Officer,  Lutheran  World  Federation 
Rev.  Dr  William  Petersen,  Professor,  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Ecumenical  History, 

(Anglican  Communion) 

Msgr  John  Radano,  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
Rev.  Dr  Darlis  Swan,  Associate  Director,  Department  for  Ecumenical  Affairs, 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Dr  Mary  Tanner,  former  moderator  Faith  and  Order,  Church  of  England 
Rev.  Dr  David  M.Thompson,  Senior  Lecturer,  Modem  Church  History,  University  of 
Cambridge,  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

Rev.  Dr  Matthias  Turk,  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
Rev.  Juan  Usma  Gomez,  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
Rev.  Dr  D'Arcy  Wood,  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
Mr  Ralph  Young,  Geneva  Secretary,  World  Methodist  Council 

Staff  of  Faith  and  Order  : 

Rev.  Dr  AlanFalconer,  Director, 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze,  Executive  Secretary 
Mrs  Carolyn  McComish,  Administrative  Assistant 
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